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PREFACE. 



• 

THERE are some subjects on wliicli a UTit-* 
er must decline all attempts to acc|uire llime, sa-' 
tisfied with boing obscurely useful. After such 
a numljcr of Roman Histories, in all l::ngu:\ges, 
aUcierit and modeni, it would be but imposture 
to pl^_t*.•nd ilcw discoveries, or to expect to oiler 
any thing in a work of this kind, whicli has not 
been oPtcn anticipated by others. The £icts 
v/hich it relates have been an hundred times re-r 
peated, and Ovcry occurrence ha^ been so. vaii- 
cusly considered, that learning can scarcely find 
a new anecdote, or genius give novejty to the old. 

I hope j therefore, lor the reader's indulgence., if, 
in the following attempt, it shall appear that my on- 
ly aim was to supply a concise, pldn, and unaf- 
fected naiTative of the rise and decline of a well 
ktio^\'n empire. I was contented to make such a 
lKX)k as could not fail of being serviceable, though 
of all others the most unlikely to promote the re- 
putiition of the writer* Instead tlicrefore of press- 
ing foru^rd among the ambitious, I only claim, 
the merit of knowifng my own stiength, and fall- 
ing back among the hindmost ranks with con- 
scious infcrioritjv 

I am not ignoi-ant, howcVcr, that h woukl be 
no such difficult task to pursue the same arts by 
which many dull men every day acquire a re^u- 
tQtjonjn hiatory; such might easWy Vyi. vx\X3iycs&^« 
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by fixing on some obscure period to write iipoiij. 
Vvhere much seeming erudition might be display- 
ed, almost unknown, because not worth remem- 
bering ; and many maxims in politics might be 
advanced entirely new,"'because altogether false. 
But I have pursued a contrary method, chusing- 
the most noted periods in histoiy, and offering; 
no remarks but such as I thought strictly true. - 

The re^isons of my choice were, that we had. 
no hist<)r}'^ of tliis splendid period in our language^ 
but what was either too voluminous for commor^j 
use, or too meanly \\Titten to please. Catrou and .- 
Houille's History, in six volume^ folio, transla-. , 
ted into our language by Bundy , is entirely un- 
suited to the time and expense mankind usually, 
chuse to bestow upon this subject : Rollin,. andr 
his e^ntinuator Crevier, making above thirty vo-i^, 
lumes octavo, seem to labour under the same im-, 
putation ; as likewise Hooke, who has spent three 
quartos Upon the republic alone, the rest of lii^, 
undertaking remaining unfinished. * There only, 
therefore remained Ae History by Echardy iii 
five volumes octavo, whose jdan and mine seem-^ 
ed to coincide; and, had his execution been: 
equal to his design, it had precluded the present 
undertaking. But tlie tiiith is, it is so poorly writr 
ten, the facts so crouded, the narration so spirit- 
less, and the characters so indistinctly marked, 
that the most ardent curiosity must cool ill the. 
perusal ; and the noblest transactions that ^ever- 
warmed the human heart, as described by. hira 
must cease to interest. 

^^Z&W'ih volum$ ha% been zhice fiudli^hccL 
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I have endeavoured, therefore, in the present 
work (or rather compilation} to obviate the inccn. 
veniences arising from the exuberance of the 
former, as well as from the unpleasantness of tlie 
latter. Too much time may be given even to 
laudable pursuits, and there is none more apt 
than this,> to allure the student from more neces- 
sary branches of learning, and, if I may so ex- 
press it, entirely tf> engross his industrv\ W'hat 
IS here offered therefore may be sufl&cient for ^all 
but such as make history the peculiar business of 
their lives ; to such the most tedious narrative 
will seem but an abridgment, as they measure 
the merit of a work rather by the quantity than 
the quality of its contents^ Others, however, 
who think more soberly, will agree, that in so 
extensive a field as tliat of the transactions of 
Rome, more judgment may be she\^'n by select- 
ing %vhat is important, than by adding w hat ia 
obscure. The history of this empire has been 
extended to six volumes folio;' and I aver, that, 
with very little learning, it might be increased to 
sixteen more ; but what vrculd this be but to 
load the subject with unimportant facts, and so 
to weaken the naiTation, that like the empire it 
described, it must necessarily sink beneath the 
weight of its ovm, acquisitions ! 

But while I thus have endeavoured to avoid 
prolixity, it was found no easy matter to prevent 
crowding the facts, and to give ever}- narrative its 
proper play. In reality, no art can contrive to 
jrv'oid opposite defects ; he who indulges in mi- 
nute particularities will be often languid, and he 
w:ho studies Qoncii>en€ss will as iie(\v\w^X'^ Vi^ ^tN[ 
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and unentertaining. As it was my aim to com- 
prise as iiuch as possible in the smallest compass^ 
it is feared the work will often be subject to the 
latter imputation ; but it was impossible to fur- 
nish the public widi a chejqp Roman history, and 
at the same time to give all that warmdi to the 
narrative, all those colourings to the description^ 
w hich works of twenty times the bulk have room 
to exhibit. I shall be fully satbfied, therefore, if 
it furnishes an interest sufficient to allure the read-, 
cr to the end ; and tliis is a claim to which few 
abridgments can justly make pretensions. 

To these objections there are some who may 
add, that I have rejected many of the modem im- 
provements in Roman history, and that every cha- 
racter is left in full possession of that feme or iti- 
femy wliich it obtained from its contemporaries, 
or tliose who wrote immediately after^ I ac- 
knowledge the charge, for it appears now too late 
to re-judge the virtues or the vices of those men 
who were but very incompletely known even to 
their own historians. The Ronxans, perhaps, up- 
on many occasions, foraied WTong ideas of virtue 
but they were by no means so ignorant or aban- 
doned in general as not to give their brightest 
characters the greatest share of their applause ; 
and I do not know whether it be feir to tiy Pagai> 
actions by the standard of Christian morality. 

But, whatever may be my execution of this 
work, I have very little doubts^about the success 
of the undertaking ; the subject is the noblest that 
ever employed human attention ; and instead of 
requiring a writer ^s- aid, will support him with its 
sj?)endor. The empire of the M'orld, rising fropi 
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the meanest OTigin, and gromng great by a strict 
veneration for religion, and an implicit confidence 
in its commanders, continually changing the 
mode, but seldom the spirit of its government, 
being a constitution in w'^hich the military power, 
whether under the name ofcitizens or soldiers, al- 
most always prevailed ; adopting all the improve- 
ments of other nations with the most indefatigable 
industry, and submitting to be taught by those 
whom it afterwards subdued : diis is a picture 
that must affect us however it be disposed ; these 
materials must have their value under the hand of 
the meanest workman. 
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CHAP. I. 



Of (he Orisinal f>f tf^ Romans^ : . 

• '. -.':..■' .1 

-■-■.• 

Hl6 Romans Vrere particulkrljr de?irons-6f bein^ 
thought desc^hdecl froni £he gods, as if to hide the mean»-,' 
nessof tiiair real ancestry. ;/Eneas, the sort of V^niis; 
and Anchises, haying escaped from the destriictibh of* 
Troy, after mahx advetitures and dangers, ariived in Italy" 
[a. M.. 2294.] whiBre he was kindly received by Latinus^J 
king of the Latins^ who g^ye him his daughter Lavini^ i^' 
marriage. Tufiius, king of the Rutuli, was the first; 
who opposed" iE^eas, he haviti'g long fnade pretensipns tpj 
I^aviniuLhin^self. A war ensued* in whith the Trojan hieror 
■was "victoribus, and Turnus slain.. ' In tonse<juence gf this 
^neas bujtlt a city which was called Lavinium, in hbrtour 
of his wife : and some time after, engaging in another 
war against Mezentius, one of (he p'«lty king^of the coun- 
try, he was vanquisii^d in turn, and (Jied in .battle, after a 
reign of fcur years. 

Numitqr, the fifteenth king in a direct line from MtitMy, 
yi\\o took possession of the kingdom in consequence of kn 
father's wiU, had a brother named Amulius, to whorh he 
left the treasures which had been brought from Troy.. As, 
riches but too generally prevail against rights AtxvUllw.% 
Blade use of his W€fdth to suppUut hi^bvoVVi^V) vsw^v^^^ 
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found means to possess himself of the kingdom. Not con-? 
tent with the crime of usurpation, he added ihat of mnr' 
dcr ^]so. NumitGf 's sons first felL^i sacrifice to his suspl- 
cions ; and to remove all apprehensions of being one day 
distuii>ed in his ill got power, he caused Rhea Silvia, hi* 
brother's only daughter, to l^ecome a vestal trrgin ; whicb 
office obliging her to perpetual Celibacy, made him les» 
uneasy as to the claims of posterity. 

His precautionsy however, \yere all frustrated m the' 
event : for Rhea~ Silvia, going to fetch water from a neigh-' 
bouring grove, was met and ravished by a man, whom, 
perhaps to palliate her OflFentc,'^-»he averred to be Mars, 
the god of war. From this congress she /was brought tcr 
bed of two boys, who were .no sooner born than devoted 
by the usurper to destruction. 'The mother was condemn- 
ed to be buried alive, the usual punishment for vestals 
who had violated their chastity, and the twins were order-* 
ed to be flung mto the river Tyber.* It happened at the 
time this rigorous se::lencc wau put into csecuticn, Uijit^ 
tbe rive^ hadl more ihRH.i}ftuaUy oy^rfib'^ved rtit bunK),' ^ 
that the place whq'wi the cjiildicu v/erc thrown bing at "a 
distance froni the main cvin*erit, the. wafer Mm too shal-; 
low to drown thqm..' In this situation,' thcfefofe, . Ihey 
cmitioued without harm ; und, that no pail pffli^ir pre- . 
aerr^lion might want its wonders, v/e arc told thaf ihey^ 
•wei^e for some time suckled by a wolf, until Faustulusy-; 
tlie king's herdsman, finding^ them thus exposed, brought 
ihem home to Aca LaurcQtia hh wifey. who brought' 
them up as his own, 

Romulus and Remus, the twins, thus striaftgeiy pre- 
served, seemed early to discover abilities and desires above 
the meanness of their supposed original. The shcpherdV 
life began toidisplease them } and, from tending flocks, of 
hunting wild beasts, they soon turned theif strength 
against the robbers round the country, Whom l^ey often 
stript of their plunder to share il among their fellow shep- 
fierds. In one of these exeursions Remus was taken pri- 
soner by Numitor's herdsman, who brought him before 
the kin*>;, and accused him of being a ptunderer. Romu- 
lus, however, being informed by Faustulus of his reaT 
I/Jrth, was not remiss in assembling a number of his fellow 
shcphetdSf Who bcsfet the usurper on a\\ Md^^^ who^ dur- 
''ing^ his amazement and distracUon> wsis UVifivi ww\ ^\a^ 
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while Numitor. who had been deposed forty-two yearSf 
recognised bis grandsol», ^d was once more restored to 
llie throne. 

.Nunutbr being thus imquiet.possession of the kingdom, 
his grandsons resolved to build a city upon those hills 
where they had formerly lived as shepherds. Many of the 
neighbouring shepherds alsO) and such as were fond of 
change) repaired to. the intended city^ and pj:epared to raise 
it. In order to proceed in this undertaking witii all possi- 
ble solemnity, the two brothers were advised by the king 
to take . an omen from the flighit. of birds, and that he 
whose omen should be most favourable should in all re* 
/ipects direct tb^ other. In compliance with this advice 
they both took their stationsi upon different hills. To Re- 

. snus appeared six vultures ; to Romulus twice that num- 

. her : so that each party thought itself victorious : the 
x>ne having the first omen, the other the most complete. 
This produced a contest, which ended in a battle, wherein 
Remus was slain ; and it is even said that he was killed 
by hi« brother, who being provoked at his leaping over the 
sdty wally airucK bhn dead upon the spot. 
. Romulus, being now soje commander, and eighteen 

• years of age^ beg^ the foundation of a city, that was one 
day to give law« to the wprld, It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built upon the Palatine hijl, 
on which he had taken his successful omen [a. u- 3252, 
ahte c. 752.] The city was at first almost square, contain- 
ing about a thousand housts. It was near a mile in com* 

■ pass, .and commanded a small territory round it of about 
^ight. jnile^ over. However small as it appears, it was 
notwithstanding worse inhabited ; and the first methgd 

.:faadeuseof to iqcrease its numbers, was the opening a 
.sanctuary for all mialefactors, slaves, and such as were dp- 
^irous of novelty ; and these came in great multitudes^ and 

-icontributed to increi^^e the number o^ our legislator's ne^ 
jubject3. . 
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CARCE was the city rahed above its foundatioii, 
vhcn its riide inhabitants began to think of giving soine 
form to their constitution. Homultts, by an act of great 
l^cneroisity, left them at liberty to chuse whom they weald 
for their king ; and they in gratitude concurred ■ to etect 
their founder ; he was accordingly acknowledged as chSief 
of their religion, sovereign magistrate of Rome, and gene- 
ral of the army. Beside a guard to attend his person) it 
was agreed, that he should be preceded wherever he went 
by twelve men, armed with axes tied up in a bundle of rods, 
who were to serve as executioners Of the law, and to im- 
' press his new subjects with an idea of his authority. 

The senate^ which was to net as counsellors to the king*, 
was'compnsed of an hundred of the piincipcll citizensof 
Rome, <;onsi3ting of men "whoMie «gc, wisdotti, or valour, 
gave theiii a ntitui'al authority over their fellow subjects ; 
arid the king named the first senator, and appointed hiin 
to the government of the city, whenever war required his 
Own absence. 

The Plebeians, who com^iosed the third part of the le- 
gislature, assumed to themselves the power of authorizing 
those laws which were passed by the king 6r the senate. 
Alt ihliigs relative to peace or war,to the'eiectioh:of.-niagi« 
' atra'tes. and even to the chusing aking,'1v^e confirnxed by 
' 'itlffra^es in their assemblies. 

; The first cafe bf the new created kiAg^wa^ ti^ftttekid to 
. the interests of religion : but the prtclic fbrth Of thoir 
• lirorship is unknown. The greatest pait 6f thfc nfeligion-of 
'that age consisted in firm reliance upon the credit of tinsir 
soothsayers, who pretended, from observations on the 
flight of birds and the entrails of beasts, to direct the pre- 
sent, and to dive into futurity. Romulus, by an express 
law, commanded that no election should be made, no en- 
terprizc undertaken, without first consulting them. 

Wives were forbid, upon any pretext whatsoever, tose* 
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liusband was- empowered to repudiate his wife, and cvqn 
in some cases to put her to death, tiis laws between chil- 
li ren and their pureiUs were yet still more severe ^ tlu:. la- 
ther had entire power over his oifspring, both pf foitunt: 
-and life' ; he couM sell them or imprison them ut any 
time of their lives, or in any stations to wluch Xhcy weie 
arrived. « 

After his endeavours by laws to regulate his subjects, 

he next gave orders to ascertain tbtir numbers. The 

whole amounted but to three thousand foot, and about as 

many hundred horsemen, capable of bearing arms. These 

therefore were divided equally into three tribes, and. {o 

each be assigned a different part of the city. Each- of 

these tribes were subdivided into ten curiae, or companies, 

consisting of an hundred men each, with a centurion to 

command it ; a priest, called curio, to perform thesacrifi* 

ces ; and two of the principal inhabitants, cailed duumviri, 

to distribute justice. 

By these wise regulations, each day added strength to 
the jicw city ; multitudes flocked in from all the adj iccnt: 
towns, and it only seemed lo want wo:iiv;n to ascercisir. its 
duration. In this exigence, llomulnsLy the advii:t: of the 
senate, sent deputies among tht; Sabint s, his ncr^^l^hour^^ 
entreating their alliance, and upun tht-se t- rms oifcriiig to 
cement the most strict confederacy with liu-m The Sa- 
bines, who were then considered as the most Wrrl'ke peo- 
ple of Italy, rejected -the proposal with di^d .in ; Honiu u , 
■therefore proclaimed a feast in honour of Nepti:»i« 
throughout all the neighbouring villages, and made tlitj 
most magnificent preparatirms for it. Thcst fta'.li-- vr, re 
genci'al/y precede<l by sacrifiros, and ended in s;:c\vs of 
Avrestlers, gIa<liators, and chariot coursi^s. Tlu: tSubiiit s 
as he had expected, were among the fiacmust \\ho cumc 
to be spectators, bringing their wives and diiuglilcrs wiiU 
them to share the pleasure of the sight. In the n>tan 
time the games began, and while the strangers were ruojjt 
Intent upon the spectacle, a numiier of the Roman yoiith 
i^ushedin among them with drawn swords, seized the 
youngest and most beautiful women, and carried tiitin off 
by violence. In vain the parents protested a9;aiiiH U.i% 
bifflri/ of hospiCality ; in vain tin; viv^^iuvi v\\v:\\v^>i\\MA ^X. 
£r9t oppostd the attempts of tb«iv YsvNi^tiX^ \ ^^\Vk\^\e* 
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. ranee and caresses oblamed those favours which timidUf 
at first denied ; so that the betrayers, from bein^ objeas 
of aversion, soon became the partners of their dearest af- 
fections; 

A bloody vrar ensued. The ciiies of Cenina,:Antcmna, 
end Crustumium, were the first who resolved to revenge 
the common cause, which the Sabines seemed too dilatory 
in pursuing. But all these, bv making separate inroads, 
became a more easy conquest to Romulus, who made the 

• most merciful use of his victory ; instead of destroying 
their towns, or lessening their numbers, he only placed co- 

•'lonies of Romans in them, to sci*ve as a frontier to repress 

■ nibrc distant invasions. 

Tatius* king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the last, al- 
though the most formidable, who undertook to revenge the 
disgrace hk country had suffLred. He entered the Ro- 

■ man territories at llie head of twenty-five thousand men, 
and, not content witli a supeiiority of forces, he added 

• st'ralagem also. Tarpeia, who was daughter to the com- 
mander of the Capitoline hill, happened to fall into his 
hands as she went without the walls of the city to fetch 
water. Upon her he prevailed, by means of large pronii- 

• ses, to betray one of the gates to his army. The reward 

• she engaged for, was what the soldiei'S wore on their arms, 

■ by which she meant tlieir bracelets. They, however, ei- 
ther mistaking her meaning, or willing to punish her per- 
fidy, threw tlieir bucklers upon her as they entered, and 
crushed her to death. The Sabines being thus possessed of 
the Capitoline, after some time a gbneral engagement 
cnsutd, which was renewed for several days with almost 
equal success, and neither could think of submitting : it 
•was in the vuJley between the Capitoline and Quirnal hills, 
that the lust enj{;agcnient was fought between ihe^ Rotnans 
and Sabines. The en.i^jagement was now become general, 
and the sluu-^hter prodigious, when the attention of bt>lh 
sidefc was suddenly turned from ti.e scune of horror bc- 

• fore them, to another ; till at length the Sabine women, 
who had bctn carried off by the Romans, wi:h their hair 
loose, and their ornaments neglected, flew in between the 

' combatants, regardless of their own daUc^er, and v»ith loud 

outcries implored their husbarrc^s v\\\0 Uit-Av children to de- 

siKs i/^foJ2 ibisf the contibtttAmbj us \£ b>,' \Tv\vv.>:i;s\iw\V^\^, 
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let fall their- weapons ; an accomTTKxlalion ensued] by 
whicli it was agreed that Romulus and Tutius shot i Id rci..^n 
jointly in Rome, with equal power and prerogative, that an . 
hundred Sabinea should be admiutd into the Senate, that 
the city should still retain its former name, but that the 
citizens should be called Quirites, after Curcs^ the piincipul 
town of the Sabines, and that both nations bdng thus iiini- , 
ted> such of the Sabines as chose it, shoukl be ndn\iLtcd to 
live in and enjoy all the pnvilejrcs of citizens in Rome. Ta- 
tius was killed about five years after by the Lavinians, for 
having protected some servants of his, who had plundered 
them and slain their ambassadors ; so that by this accident 
Romulus once more saw himself sole monarch of Rome. 
Successes like these produced an equal share of pride 
in the conqueror. From beinp: contented v/lth those lim- 
its which had been wisely assigned to his power, he began 
to affect absolute sway, and to govern those laws to which 
he had himself formerly professed implicit obedience. 
The senate was particularly displeased at his conducts aS- 
they found tbtniselv&& only csed ss mslrtitiierits to ratify 
the: rigor of his connmands. We ar« not told the precise 
manner which they employed to get nd of the tyrant ; 
some say that lie was torn in pi;:ces in the scnatc-hcuse ; 
others, that he disappeared wlule rcvlcTinpc Ms ermy. 
Certain it is, thatfrom the secrecy of th^ IV.ct, and the 
concealment of the. body, they tookpceaMoji to-p«r;«uadc 
the mtiltitade that he.was taken up inloheaye^Xi^j^hp^ li.-n 
whom they cottld not bear, as a kitig^ihfy'^'sre/fpb^'iUfd ^ 
to worship as a gotl. Romulus reiijnt'd thirty.-a^fvew yc/fff',^^ 
and after his death had a teihpic buik'to hi^.'UA^.r tho ' 
name of Quiiint». 

CHAP. III. 

From the death (^ Romulu9y to the death of Kuma PctmJiU 

liu8j thenecond king of Rome. 
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\J PON the death o£ RomMlw^^ the city ^c&mo.(\ ^t^^\^ 
divided m the choice ofsk successor, 'the SvAAiwi^ N^'ivc \« 
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})a^in{^ a kmp: clibscn frem their body, but the RomanjB 
coi'-ld not bear ih<: thoughts ot'aivancii)g a stranger to the 
throne. In tiiis i>er|)lexity the Bcnaiors undertook lo sup- 
ply ihc place ol' the kinjj, by taking the i^ovcrnnjent, each 
of 1 hem in Hivn, for five days, andduring that time enjoy- 
UYi III! the honours and alt the ])rivileges of royalty. This 
re'.v form of j^ovennnent continued for a year, but the Pie- , 
btians, who saw that this method of transferring power * 
wai only muUipl>ing their mitstcrs, insisted upon alter* 
ing that modt ' of government. The senate being thus, 
driven to an election, at length pitched upon Nnma Pom*. 
piliu«, a Subine ; and their choice was received with uni- 
versal approbation by the people. 

Nuina Ponipilius, who was- new about forty, had Ion jj 
been eminent for his piety, his justice, moderation, and ' 
exemplary life. He was skilled in all the learning and 
philosophy- of the Sabines, and lived at home at Cures, con* 
tented with a pi ivate fortune, unambitious of higher ho- 
•(r>u;s. It was not therefore, without reluctance that he 
accepted the dignity jWhicH, wheh he did, it produced such, 
joy, that the people seemed not so much to receive a king;^ 
-as a kingdotn. 

No monarch could be more proper for them than Nums^ 
at a conjuncture when the government was composed of 
various petty states lately subdued, and but ill united 
■amoi^O; «ftich other : they wanted a master fw ho could by 
i)i»4awB-fknid^pt'ecepts ^fteu their fierce dispositions, and 
2>y hi^-exfttt>pi6 induce tkem toaloi'e of rei&^on, attd- every . 

^Nirma-^^^ole time thop^fore was spent in inspiring his** 
subjects with a love of picly, and a veneration for the godsw. 
lie built many new temples, instituted sacred offices and 
leaiits, and the sanctity of his life gave him credit enough 
10 persuade his people that h-i had a particular correspon- 
tltaioe with the goddess Egcria. liy her advice he built 
the temple of Janus, which was to be shut in tfme of peace, 
and open in war ;. he ordained vestal virgins, who, being 
lour in number, had very great privileges allowed them. 

For the encouvaj^emcnt of agriculture he divided those 

lands which Romulus had gained in war among the poor- 

e*A' pt'trt of the people ; he regulated the calender, and 
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dividing the people according to their* several trades, and" 
Compelling them to live together. Thus, haying ariived 
at the age of fotir score years, and having reigned forty- 
three in profound ptace, he died, ordeihig his bodjl' to be 
buried in a stone coffin^ contrary to the custom of the 
times, and his books of ceremonies, whicli consisted of 
tiwelve in Latin, and as many i« Greek, to be buried by hi» 
side in another. 

GHAP. iV. 

jFrom the death of STumay to the death of Tullus HostiHu^ 

the third king of Rome. 



[XJ. C. 82 ]. 



u- 



PON the death of JJuma, the government once morcf 
devolved upon the senate, and continued till the people 
rfected TuUus l-Ioslilius for their king, ^\hich choice had! 
«lso the concurrence of the other part of the constitution. 
This monarch, who was grandson to a noble Roman who 
had formei !y signalised hiinself against the Sabincs, v/as cvt - 
ry way unlike his predecessor, bfcirig entirely devoted to wxir, 
and more fond of enterpfhe, than even the founder of the 
empire himsfelfhad been ; sdthat he only sought a pre- 
text for leading Tiis forces into the field. 

The Albans were the first people who gaVe him an op-' 
ponuuit^y cff indulging his favourite inclinations. The . 
forces of these two states met about five miles from Romej, 
prepared to dccirde the fiate of their respective kihtjdoms ; 
for almost every battle in these times was decisive. The 
two armies were for some time drawn out in array^ awak- 
ing the signal to begin, both chiding the length of tls^t 
dreadful suspense, when an utiexpected proposal from tbe 
Alban general put a step to the onset. Stepping in be- 
tween both ermits, he offered the KomanJi a choice of de-' 
ciding the dispute by single combat ; adding, that the bide 
■whose champion wu^overconne should submit to the cou-' 
<pieror. A proposal *]ike this, suited the ivw^OvU^^w^ v^^* 
per of t^ MQwm itiogy and' was cmbrsic^OL y;\\\\ y^N N^y'^v'!^ 

B 2 
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BubjectSi each of which hope<l that IieliiTnself shouh] bis- 
chosen to fight the cause of his country/ There Were at 
this ditie three twin brothers in each army ; those oithty. 
Romans were called Horatii, aiid those of the Albans Cu-* 
riatii, all six remarkable for their courage, streufcth, and" 
activity, afid to tliese it was resolfed to commit the man** 
agem-jnt of the combat. At length the champions met ift- 
comlxit tojjether : and each, totally regardless of his own 
safety, only soUi^ht tin; destruction of his opponent The 
spiictators, in horrid silence, trembled at every blow, and 
wished to share the danger, till' fortune seemed to decide 
the glory of the field. Victory, that had hitherto been 
ttoubtful, appeared to declare aj^ainst the Romans ; they 
beheld two of their champions lying deatf upon: the plaiii} 
and the three Curiatii, who were woufided, slowly endea- 
vouring to pursue^ the survivor, who seemed by flight to 
l>eg for mercy. Soon however, they perceived that his- 
flrght was only pretended, in order to separate his antago- 
nists, whom he was unable to oppose united 5 for, qttickly' 
after, stopping his co2»rse, and turninfj upon him wbp fol- 
lowed most closely behind, he laid him dead at hid feet :■ 
the second brother, who came on to assist him who waa^ 
fallen, only shared the same fate ; and now there remain- 
ed huL the last Curiatius to conquer^ who fatigued and quite 
disabled with his wounds, slowly came up to offer an easy 
victory. He was killed, almost unresisting, while the con* 
queror exclaiming, offered him as a victim to the superi- 
ority of the Romans, whom now the Alban army consent* 
ed to obey. 

But none of the 'v4rtue& of that age were without alloy r 
the Very hand that in the morning was exerted to save his 
country, was before night imbrued in the blood of his sister. 
For, returning triumphant from the field, it raised his in- 
di ruaiion to behold her bathed in tears, and lamenting ther 
loss of her lover, one of the Curiatii, to whom she was bc- 
ti'othed. This provoked him beyond the power of suffer- 
ance, so that he slew her in a rage. This action greatly 
displeased the senate, and drew on the condemnation of 
the magistrates, but he was pardoned by mraking his ap- 
peal to the people. 

Hostilius dieil, after a refgn of thirty-two years j some 
Bnxby U^htniug, others, with more prub^Vii^i'Yi^Y UeaaoHf 
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CHAP. V. 

J^rcm the death of TuHua Hos/iUuSf to (hs death qfui^cuM 
Afaniua, the fourth king of Rotne^ 



[U. C. 115.] 



A 



FTER an Interregnum, as In the former cwc, Art- 
eus Martiusi the gran4»on oi Numa, wasdtctcd king hy 
Ihe i^eoplC) and the; choice afterwards was confirmed hj 
the ^*nale. As thls^ monarch was a lineal descendant from 
Numa, so he seemed to make him the great ohj<:ct of hf» 
imitaUon. Heinbtituted the sacred cei'emonies which where 
to precede a declaration^ ol war ^ he took eveiy occasion t(> 
advise hid subjects to return to the art» of agriculture, and 
to lay aside the less useful stratagems of war. 

These institutions and precepts were considered by the 
lieighbouring po^vers rather as marks of cowardice than of' 
wisdom. The Latins therefore began to make incursions 
upon his territories, but their success was equal to their 
justice. Ancus conquered the latins, dcstio) cd their ci* 
ties, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and increased 
Ms territories by the adcdiion of part of lh>iirs. He quel- 
led also an insurrection of tbt Veii, the Fidenates, and 
the Volsci V and over the Sabines he obtained ;» second 
triumph. 

• But his victoiiesoTer the enemy were by no means com*: 
parable ta his works at home, in raising; temples, foriify"*' 
ing the city, making a prison for maltfactors* and build'^ 
ing a sea- port at the mouth of the Tyber, called Ostia^ 
by which he sccuf^ed to Lis suhj::cts the trade of that river . 
and that of the salt piis adjcicciit. Thu<}, hitving enriched> 
Ills subjects, and beautified the city^ h^ di'^'d aiier a rci|;ii< 
of vwenty-fouF yeara^ 



^,, 
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From the death tfAncui Martiu9y to the deAth 6f Ttirqyht^ 
iu9 I*rucu9y the fifth kin^ (^ Rotm^ 



[JJ. C. 138.]. 
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lucius TAKQUiKrus pRiftcust, whosfe original naiftc' 
yfhA LvRfUmon, and who \va8 apjpulnted guardian tothesonft^ 
of the late king, took the tiurname of Tarquinias from the' 
city of Tarquinio, from whence he last came. His fathct' 
was a merchant of Coiinth) who had acquired corisidera-* 
ble wealth by trade, artd had settled in Italy uponaccountT 
of some troubles at home His son Lucumon, who inhe-' 
rited his fortune, manicd a woman of family in the dty"-' 
off Tarquinio ; and as his birth, profession, .arid country,- 
were contempiiblc to the nobles of the pktce, by his \7ifc-ft' 
persuasion he came la fsettfe at Kome, Where merit only- 
made distinction. On his way thither, say the historians,> 
as lie approached the city gale, an eagle, stooping from • 
above, tcolc off his hat, and flyini^ round his chariot fot** 
some time wiih mnrh noise put it on again. This* his 
wife Tan!K]!iil, who it seems was skilled in augury, inler-* 
pretcd as a prcsa^^je that he should one day wear, the 
CTOwn ; and perhaps it was this-which first "fired hisambi-*- 
tlon to pursue it. 

Ancus beinp dead, and the kingdom, as usual de\'Olv-' 
Mig upon tiie senate, Tarquin used all^'liis power and arts 
to set aside the children of the late k4ng, and to get him-* 
sclf elected ' in their stead- For this purpose, upon the 
day appointed for elecdon, he contrived to have them 
scntioirt of the city : and in a set speech to the people, in • 
wiiich he urged bis friendship for thetn^^ the; fortune he 
h«d spent among then),' and :bii knowledge of their goi- ■ 
vernment, he offered himself for tlieir ki«g. As ihers 
was nolbiilg in this harangue that couKl be contested, it • 
Imd the desired effect, and tlie people, with one consent- 
^/t'C^-c/yj/cj-iis i/^tir sovereign. 
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^ A kingdom* t lull got by imii^;utf, waM, notwith5tRnd« * 
ing) governed will) equity. In Uie bc^Lniuiig of his reign, ( 
in ord^*r to recom pence hib fneiulH, he added an humlrcd 
Tneixibiixs more to the Mnate, nvhicU mude them in all * 
tUree hundred. . . j 

But his peaceful endcavoura were soon in'errupted by 
tile inrocids of his restless neighbours, purliLularly the La- 
tins, ovcr whom he trium]>htdy and whom he forced to 
^cg a peace. He then turned his arms against the Sji- 
bifies, who had risen oqce more, and had pas&ed over the 
river Tyber; but Tarquin, attacking Ihem with \igoary 
i*outed theiF army ; so that many who escaped the sword, 
were drowned in attempting to cross over, \¥hile their 
bodies and armour, fl<*alingdowntoilome, brought news 
of the victory evvn before the messengers could arrive 
that were sent with the tidings These conquests were 
followed by several advantages <^\'er Che Latins, from 
"whom he took many towns, though without gaining any., 
decisive victory; 

Tar(]uin having thus forced his enemies Into submissioh^' 
was resolved not to let his subjects corrupt in indolence, 
but undertook and perfected several public works for the 
convenience and embellishment of th^ city. 

In his time also) the augurs came into a great increase 
of reputptiohj and lie found it his interest to pi^mote the 
supei*stiiion of the people, as this was in fact but to increase 
their obedience. Tanaquil, his wife, was a great pretend- 
er to this art ; but Accius 'NaeS'ius was the most celtbrii- 
ted adept of tije kind that was ever known in Rome. Up- 
on a certain occasion, Taitjuin, being resolved to try tUe^ 
aug;ur^s skiiT, asked him whethei^ what 4ie was then poti- 
deringin his tnind could be cifected i Nsvius.havini^* exa- 
mined his augni*ies,b^d]yafiirmed that it might: *^ Why 
then,*' cries the kinu:, with an insulting smile, << I had 
thoughts of cutting this whetstone wilh a razor/'' " Cut 
boldly,"' replied thc.auRur ; and the kinr; cut it through 
accordingly. Thencfe forward nothing was undertuktii in 
Home without consulting the augurs, and obtaining ilieir 
Advice and approbation. ' - ' . 

Tarqiiin was not content tvith a kingdom without aho 
the ensigns of royalty. In imitalion oV \.\\e VA^\^tv\:\^Y^ 
Jj€ assumed a civwn of gold, au ivovy \.Vi\^Xit\ ^ ^^vi^vt^ 

i 
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with an eagle' on the top, and r^bes of ptirple. It was, 
perhaps, the splencbr of these roj^iiies that first raised 
the envf of the late king's sonsr itho liad now for above 
thirtj«seven yeafs: quietly submitted to his government. 
His design also of atloptin|^5 Servius Tiilliiis, hisson-ihiaw - 
for his successor, might have contiibuted to iiiftame their 
resentmsuDt. Whatever was the cause of their tardy ven- 
geance, they resolved to destroy him ; and at iast found • 
means to effect their purpose, by hiring two ruffians, whoy 
denranding to speak wiih the king, pretending that thef - 
came for justice, Struck him dead in his palace with the 
bio<virof=an axe. The lictors ; however,: who waited upon ■ 
the person of the king, seized the murderei^s, who were: 
attempting to escape : tliey wcr«. put to- death ;. but the 
sons of Ancus, who were the instigators^ found safety by- 
Sight. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarqmnius, strrtiomed Priscus, t&'' 
di^tiog^ulsh him from one of his successors of the sam^ / 
name, aged fiUy-six years, of which he; had reigned") 
thirty-eight. ' 

chap; VII. 

From the death of Tar quz7nu8 PrifcuBy to the death qfSer^ 
viu9^ TidHiiBi the*ixth kinff (^ Boms^* 

>■•••■■ 

T: ' . ■•.,..-•■ 
HE report of the murder of Tarqiun, BDed ali his^ 
subjects with complaint and indigpation, while the citizens 
ranf^'om every quarter of the paiacfijlo loam the tmlh of 
the account, or to lake vengeance on the assassins. In thia 
tumult, Tanaquil, wtJow of the late king, considering the 
danger she; must incur in case the conspirators should suc- 
ceed to the crown, and desirous of having her son-in-law 
for his successor, with gre^ art dissembled her sorrows as 
well as the king's death She assured, the: peoplo: 
from one of the Avintlows of the palace, that he ^vas not 
Ju/Jed but stuuucdhf the blow;; that he would shortly re- 
cof-er; and that, in thamean lime^ \a Vk^AOLt^vvaXa^ ^i-a , 
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p)W<r to SeTOusiTuliiutt, his SQD«in*law.i Servius'accord- 
iugl)r,a*i it hud been -^gi^ed upQnbetweeuthem,is&ued from 
the palace, adorned with the eiisigns of rofuhy, and pre- 

- ceded by Ihs lictors, .and -went lo dispatch some affairs, 
that related to the public safety, still pretending that he 

-. took all his insmictions from the king^. This scene of dis- 
simulation continued for some days, till he had made his 
party good among the noblea ; when the death of Tarqi^in 
bein^ publicly ascertained, Servius came to the crown, 
solely at the senate's appointment, and Avithoutatiemptipg 

• to gain the suffrages of the people. 

Servius was the «on of a bondwoman, who had been ta- 
ken at the sacking of a town belonging to the Latins, and 
"Was horn whilst his mother was a s]av<r. While vet ^n 
iniarit in his cradle, a lambent flame is said to have played 
round i)is head, which Tanuquil convci'ted into an omen of 
his future greatness. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chitf object of 
his feign was to increase the power of tlie senute, by de- 
pressing that of the people. The popuhice, v iio vprc on- 
able to see uito his designs, conferred upon him a fuii po,\v- 
cr of settling the taxes as he should think proper Ajud 
accordingly, ru he insisted that they should pay ihcir tax- 
es by ceiituries, he commanded that they should rjivje their 
votes m all public transactions by centuncs aho. In for- 
mer deliberations each citizen gave hisMiftrage singly, and 
the numl^ers of tlie poor always carried it against lli-. pow- 
er of the rich ; but by the regulations of Servius, lue se- 
nule was made to consist of a greater nun bcr of c,:tituiies 
than all the t>lhcr classes put together, and thus cntivtly 
outiveighed them in every contention. 

In oixien to ascertain the decrease or dec^y of his sub- 
jects and their fortunes, he instituted another regulation, 
ivhich he called a lustrum, llv ti;is all the citizens vvere 
to assemble in the Campus Martins, in complete armour, 
and in their respective classes, once in five yeurs, iiud 
thei'e to give an essact account of their families and fortune. 
Having thus enjoyed a long reii^n, spent hi s^iiiing the 
domestic policy of the staie, and also not inatteniive to 
foreign concem.-i, he conceived reu^onable Vcv^^ cv\ viw 
eluding It MJth tranquillity and esi«. W^ V^ «5H^'^ 

^oughts ofUying down bis powctj dxA^ WW* lo\«ttx^ 
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- the kingdom, into a republic, to retire into obscurity; biit ^ 
: %o generous a design was frustrated ere it could be put 

- into eacecution. • ' 

In ihc beginning of his reign, to secure his throne by 

every precaution, he had fnarriedhib two daughters to the 

two grandsons of Tarquin ; and as he knew that the wb- 

. men were of opposite dispositions as well ais their inteml- 

' cd husbands, he resolved to cross their tempers by giving 

? them to him of a contrary turn of temper : htr that was 

■ meek and" gentle, to him that was bold and furious ; her 
that was ungoverni*We and proud, to him that was i<e- 

■ markable for' a contrary character : by this he supposed 
' thateach would correctthe failing of the other, arid that the 

lYli'xture would be productive of concord. The event how- 
ever proved otherwise. Lticius, his haughty son-in-law, 
soon grev/ displeased with the meekness of his consort, 
and placed his whole affections upon Tullia, his brother's 
wife, who answered his passion with sympathetic ardour. 
As their wishes were ungovernable, they soon resolved to 
break through every restraint that offered to prevent their 
union ; both undertook to murder their consorts, which 
they effected, and were accordingly soon after married to- 
gether. A fiist crime ever produces a second : from the 
destruction of their consorts they pi'ocecded to conspiiing 
that of the king. TI.ey began by raising factions ag.nnst 
him, alledging his illt\gal title to the crown, and Lucius by 
claiming it as hifi own* as heir to Tarquin. At length \y\itn 
he found the senate ripe for secondhig his views, he entered 
the senate house adorned withall the en«*!gns of royalty, und, 
placing himself upon the throne* began to hariingue tliem 
upon the obscurity of the king's biith, and the injustice of 
his title. While he was yet speaking, Servius entered, 
attended by a few followers, and seeing his throne thus 
rudely invaded, offered to push the usurper from his seat ; 
but Tarquin being in the vigour of yotith,- threw the old 
man down the steps which led to the throne ; and some 
of his adherents, being instiiicted for that purpose, follow^ 
ed the king «s he was feebly attempting to get to t\ic pa- 
lace, 

^<>rthe event, irsis iafbrmcd ot'wbuVv^t\^u^\»a.\^V^^^Hil^^^ 
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id riesolving to be among the first who sliould salute him 
as monarchf ordered her chaiiot to the senate house : but 
as her charioteer approached tiie place where the old king 
her fatiier's body Hy exposed and bloody, the man, all a- 
mazed at the inhuman spectacle, and not willing to tram- 
ple upon it tf ith his horses, offered io turn another way : 
this only served to increase the fierceness of her anger ; 
she threw the footstool at his head, and ordered him to 
drive over the dead body without hesitation. 

This was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of emi« 
n^nt justice and moderation, after an useful and prober- 
40US reign of forty-four years. 



CHAP. vni. 

JFrom the death of Servius TuUius^ to the baniahmeni of Tar's 
QzaniM Sufierbutf the eeventh and (att king ^ Rome, 
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lUCIUS Tarquinius, afterwards called Superbus, or 
the Proud, haidng pl4ced himself upon the throne, in con« 
sequence of this violent attempt, was resolved to support 
his dignity with the same violence with which it was ac« 
quired. Regardless of the senate or the people's appro* 
bation, he seemed to claim the crown by an hereditary* 
right) and refused the late king's body burial under pre* 
tcDce of his being an usurper. All the good part of man- 
kind, however, looked upon this accession with detestation 
and horror ; aad this act of inefficient cruelty only served 
to confirm their hatred. Conscious of this, he oi^ered all 
such at he suspected to have been attached to Servius to 
put to death ; and fearing the natural c«nsequencea of his 
tyranny, he increased the guard round his pei*8on. 

His chief policy aeems to have been to keep the people 
always employed either in wars or public works, by which 
neans he diverted their attention from iiis unlawful me- 
thod of coming to the cix>wii« He firat m&Tchf^d 9i^*^ti<aX. 
ibe Stttmes, who rtfu9cdi to pny his9^ obe^&eucC) vsi^ vyys^ 

' " C ^ • *-" 
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, reduced llicm to submisMon. He next began a war v^ith the 
Volsci, which continued for some ages after. The city of 
the Gubii gave him much more trouble ; for having at- 
tempted wi;h some loss to besiege it, he was obliged to 
direct his efforts by stratagem, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice of the Romans He caused his son Sextus to counter- 
feit desertion, upon pretence of barbarous usage, and to 
seek refuge among ttie inhabitants of the place. There, 
by artful complaints and studied lamentations, he so pre- 
vailed on the pity of the people^ as to be chosen their go* 
Yernor, and soon after general of their army. At first, in 
every engagement he appeared successful, till at length, 
iinding himself entirely possessed of the confidence of the 
stale, be sent a trusty messenger to his father for instruc- 
tions. Tarquin made no other answer than by taking the 
messenger into the garden, where he cut down before him 
the tallest ix)ppie8, Sextus readily understood the mean- 
ing of this reply, and, one by one, found means to destroy^ 
or remove the principal men of the city, still taking care 
to confiscate their effects among the people. The charms 
of this dividend kept the giddy populace blind to their ap- 
proaching ruin, till they found themselves at last without 
counsellors or head, and in the end felj under the power 
of Tarquin, without even striking a blow. After this he 
made a league with the M'^m, and renewed that with the 
Etrurians. 

But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took care 
not to suffer the people to continue in idleness at home. 
Me undertook to build the capitol, the foundation of which 
had been laid in a former reign, and an extraordinary*^ 
event contributed to hasten the execution of his design. A 
woman, in strange attire, made her appearance at Home, 
pnd came to the king offering to sell rtine books^ which 
she said were of her own composing. Not knowing the 
abilities of the seller, or that she was in fact one of the ce- 
lebrated Sybils, whose prophecies were never found 
to fail, Tarquin refused to buy them. Upon this she de- 
parted, and burning three of her books, returned again, 
diemanding the same price for the six remaining. Being 
once more despised a& an impostor, she again departed^ 
xifd burning three more, she 4returned with those remain- 
4ttjj> tf^/y/a^icing-c/i^ same price *i«.iifa^Xv T^;5^3^>vax- 
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prised at the inconsistency of her behaviour, consulted 
the augurs, to advise him what to do. i'liebc ntuch bkini- 
ed him for not buying the nine, and commanded him to 
buy the three remidning at whatsoever price thty were to 
t>e had. The woman, says the historian, ai'ttr thus selling 
and delivering the three prophetic volumes, and advising: 
him to ha^'e a special attention to ^\ hat they contained, 
vanisiied from before him, and was never seen bfier. 
Upon this he chose proper persons to keep them, wl.Oi 
though but two at first, were afterwards increased to fif- 
teen under the nanie of qnindecemviri. They were put 
into a stone chest, and a vault iti the newly designed build- 
ing was thought the pi'operest place to lodge them in safe- 
ty. The people having been four years together employ- 
ed in building tlu: capitol, began at last to wish for some- 
tiiing'new to engage them ; wherefore Tarquin, to satisfy 
their wishes proclaimed war against the Rutuli, upon a fii- 
Tolows pretence of their having entertained some njaltfvic- 
tbra whom he had banished, and invested their chief city, 
Avdea, which lay about sixteen miles from Rome. \Vh«i!c 
the army was encamped before this place, the king's son, 
Sextus, with Collatinu^, a noble Roman, and some others, 
sat in a tent drinking 'together : the discourse happenhig 
to turn upon tlie beauty and virtue of their wives, each man 
-praisim^-hisown, (3ollatinus offered to decide the dispute, 
by putting it to an immediate trial, whose wife should be 
found of the greatest beauty, and most sedulously employ- 
ed at that very hour. Being heated with wine, tht propo- 
sal wa$ relished by the whole company : and taking horse 
without- delay, they posted to Rome, though the night was 
already pretty far advanced. There they found Lucretia, 
the wife of Cotlatinus, not like other women of her age, 
spending the time in ease and luxury, but s]>innirg in the 
midst of her maids, and cheerfully portioning out their 
tasks. Her modest beauty, and the easy reception she 
gave her husband .and his' friends, so charmed them all, 
- that: they imanimously gave her the preference ; and Scx- 
. tus was -sio much inflanicd, that nothing but enjoyment 
'. cou}d satisfy his passion. ' 

For that purposSe he went' from the camp to visit her 
-•privately a few days after, and r«teived U\e s^\w^ Vw\tA \i^- 
of^tlon wiiich he hud met with before, J^^ Vv^ \\w^^^^^vQJttSfc 
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^ere not suspected, Lucretla sat vrhh him at suppeff aniT 
onlcrcd a chamber to be got ready for him in the house. 
Miduight was the time which this ruffian thought it safest 
to put his designs into execution. HvLving found means 
to convey himself into her chanibery he approached her 
bedside with adrawn sword, and rudely laying his hand upon 
her bosom, threatened her with instant death if she ofreit:cl 
to resist his passion. Lucretia affrightened out of her 
Bleep, and seeing death sonear^ was yet inexorable to his 
desire, till being told, that, if she would not yield, he would 
first kill, her and then laying his own slave al&o dead by 
her side, he would reiDort that he had found and killed thcnAi 
both in the act of adultery. The terror of infamy achiev- 
ed what tliat of death could not obtain i she consented to 
his desire, and the next morning he returned to the camp 
exulting in his brutal victory. In the mean time, Lucre- 
tia, detesting the light, and resolving not to pardon herw 
self for the crime of another, sent for her husband Colla- 
tinus, and for Spurius her fatheF, to come to her, as an in- 
delible disgrace had befidlen her family. These instant- 
ly obeyed the summons, brintj^ing will) them Valerius, iw 
kinsman of her father'tt, and Junius Brutus, a reputed idi- 
ot, whose father Tarquin had murdered, and who had ac- 
cidentally met the messenger by the way. Their ariival 
only served to increase Lucrttia's poignant anguish ; thejr 
Ibuiid her in a state of stedfast desperation, and vainly at- 
tempted to give her relief, " No, said she, never shall 
•^ I find any thing worth living for in this life after having 
*' lost my honor. You see, toy Collatinus, a polJuted 
« wretch before you ; one whose person has been the 
M spoil of another, but whose affections were never es- 

. ^ tranged from you. Sextus, under the pretended veil of 
*^ friendship, has this night forced from ftte that treasure 
^^ which death only can restore, but if you have the hearts 
*^ of men, avenge my cause, and let posterity know, that 
^ she who has lost her virtue, hath only death for her best 
*< consolation." So saying, she drew a poignard from be- 
neath her robe, and mstantly phinging it into. her bosom, 
expired without a groan. The whole company, remltf ned 
for some time fixed in sorrow, pity, imd indignation ; Spu- 

n'i/s ami Collatinus at length gave a vent to their gritf ii> 
geaiv / but Brutus drawing the poi\^i^«Lt& t^Oiusx^ Itofttk V^ar^ 
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credVs wounds and lifiiog it up ton'ards heaven, '■ Be wit- 
ness, ye gods," he cned, '* that tVoni tlilb niomt:!; I pro- 
^' claim ni^'selflheavengerpf the chubie Lucrtliu's cause : 
** from this moment 1 profess myself the en.my of Taiq'ifn 
"and his lustful house; from henceforth this lifj, while life 
«' continues, shall be employed in opposition toiyroiiuy aisd 
"for the happiness and freedom of my much lovL'd coun- 
" try/' A new amazement seized the hearers, lu find himi 
whom they had hitherto considered as an i(iiot,no\v appeurintj 
in his real character) the friend of justice and of Koine, ile 
told them> that tears and lamenta-ions were unmanly when 
teogeance called 90 loud 9 ^nd delivering the poignnrd to 
the rest, imposed the same, oath * upon them^ whieh he 
Mmself had just taken. 

Junius Brutus was the son of Marcus Junius, a noblo 
Roinan, who was married to the daughter of T^rquinius 
Priscus ; and for .that reason, through a motive of jea- 
lousy, was put.ta death by Tarquhi the proud. This Ju- 
mus Brutus had received an e;cqallent education from his 
father, and had, ft om. nature, strong sense, and an inflexi« 
ble attachment to virtue ^ but perceiving that Tarquin had 
privately murdered his father and his cidebt brother, ho 
counterfeited himself a fool^. in order to escape the same 
danger, and thence obtained the surname of Brutus. Tar- 
quin thinking his foUy real, despised the man ; and hav- 
ing possessed himself of his estate, kept him as an idioi in 
his house, merely with a viev/ of making sport for his chil- 
dren. 

Brutus^ however, on!/ waited this opportu.nty to avt^nga 
the cause oC-his family. Whei*efore, ordering Lucreiiu'u 
dead body t» be brought out to 'view, and exposed in the 
public forum, he infiamed the ardour of ihe ctdzens by a 
display of the hofrrid transaction. He pbtaiucd a decree of 
the Senate, that Tarquia and his family should be for ever 
banished from Rome, and tlrat it should he capital for any 
to pkad fm*9 or to attempt his future return. Tiius this 
monarchy who had noVtr raigned.twenty-'iive years, being 
expelled his kingdom,- went to take reiuge wit h his famuy 
at Cirs,a iittiecity^ofEtruFia. In the meantime the Uo% 
man army made a truce with the eucmyy and Bruius w^A 
proclaimed deUverer of the people, 

€ 3 
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CHAP. IX. 

ftQni tht bamshment ofJhrgtdn^ to the afificiAtmeni qftM^ 

Jtr9t Dictator^ 

[U. C. 245.1 

X HE regal power beings ovcrtBrown,' a form of gorerfi^ 
]fnent nominally repubiicao, was substituted in its reom> 
The senate, howeveri reserved by far the greatest share 
of the authority to tbeiBfielvesy and decorated their owrt 
body with all the spoils of deposed monarchy. The centu- 
ries of the people chose from among the senators) instead 
of a king, two annual magistrates, whom^ they called con* 
duls, with power equal* to that of the l^egal^ and .with th& 
dame privileges, and' the same^ensigns of authority. 

Brutus, the-deliyeper of his- country, and Collatinus th# 
husband of Lucretia, were choSfen ftrM eonsuts in -Rome; 
But this new republic, howerer^ whieh seeitied so-grate-^ 
Itil to the people, had like to- have been destroyed in its 
▼cry commencement. A party wasformedin jRome inr 
favour of Tarquin. Some 3rouhig men of the principal fa*^ 
milies in the state, who had been educated about the king,^ 
and had shared in- all the luxuries of the court, undertook, 
to re-establish monarchy-, Thi^ party secretly increasec|. 
every day ; and, what may create our surprize, the sonft- 
6f Brutus himselfi and the A-cjuifii,' th^sephews of Colla- 
tinus, w«re among the number. Tarquin, who was in— 
ibrmed of these IntpigHcs in'bis favour,, sent ambassador*- 
l^om Etrurlk to Rt)me, utMier a pretence o£ reclaiming the 
•i*own, but in^r^llty with a design (o-give spirit to his fac**- 
tiou; But- the whole conspiracy was discovered by a slaves 
who had accidentally hid himself- in the room where the 
conspirators uSed to assembfo- Few situatlOBs could- have 
been more-terribly affecting than that of Bruttis^ a father^ 
placed as a judge upon the life and death of his own chil«- 
dren, impelled by justice to condefnn, ;and'by nature tm 
spare th^m.^ ThioL-yxiung men. accused pleaded- ■nothings. 
Jir cJicmsely^Sf but wMv* cq&sgIous^ guilt, awaited tte^ 
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yentence in silence and agony. The other judges who 
were present^ felt all the pangs of nature ; ColUtinus wept, 
and Valerius could not repress his sentiments of pity. 
Brutusy alone, seemed to have lost all the softness of hu* 
iz>anit]r» and with a stem countenance, and a tone of voice 
that marked his gloomy resolution, demanded of his sons^ 
if they could make any defence to the crimes with which 
they had been charged* This demand he made three se« 
"veral times ; but receiving no answer, he at length turn- 
ed himself to the executioner : << Now," cried he, ^ it is 
your part to perform the rest." Thus saying, he again re- 
sumed his seat with an air of determined majesty ; nor 
could all the sentiments oif paternal pity, nor all the im- 
ploring looks of the people, nor yet the complaints of the 
-young n: en who were preparing for execution, alter the 
tenor of his resolution. The executioners having stiipped 
them naked, and then whipped them with rods, presently 
after beheaded them : Brutus all the time .beholding the 
cruel spectacle with a steady look and unaltered counte- 
nance, while the multitude gazed on with all the sensa* 
tions ofpUy, terror, andadmirationv 

All Tarquin'^ hopes of an insurrection in the rity in his 
fevour being thus ovei thrown, he was now resolved to force 
kimself upon his former throne by foreign assistance, and 
to that end prevailed upon the Veians to assist hini, and 
with a considerable army advanced towards Rome. 

The consuls were not remiss in preparations 
^ oppose him. Valerius commanded the loot, U. C« 
and lirutus bemg appointed to head the cavalry, 94&« 
ivent out to iheet him on the Roman borders. ' 
AruBs,^ the son o^Tar^in, who commanded the cavalry 
for his &ther, seeing Bruttrs at a distance,' was resolved^ 
by one great attemptf to decide the fate of the day, before 
the engaging of the armies : wherefore, spurring on his 
Iiorse, he maile towards htm with ungovernable fury. 
brutos) who pereeived his approach, singled out from the 
ranks to meet htm, and both met with such rage, that* 
«ager only to assail^ and thoughtless of defending, they 
(oth fell dead upon the .field tagether. A bloody battle 
f nsued, with equal slaughter on both sides ; but the Ro« 
fmh rvflMining io pOM^asion of the field oC ^^xiic. i^V^c^^ 
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ed ihe victory ; in consequence,- Valerius returned in ti'i- 
uinph to Rome 

lu the mean lime, Tarquin, no way inliraidatcd by lji» 
misfortunes, prevuilcd upon Portienna, one of the kin^ 
cf Eiruria, to espouse his csiusc, and in person undertake 
his quarrel. This prince, equally noted for courage and 
conduct, marched directly to Komt^ with a numerous ur« 
my, and laid siege to the city, while the terror of his 
name and his arms filled all ranks of people \\ich dismay. 
The siege was carried on Arith vigour ; a furious attack 
ivas made upon the place ; the two consuls opposed in 
vain, and were carried oif wounded from the fitld ; while 
the Romans, flying in great consternation, were pursued 
by the enemy to the bridge, over which, both \ictors ahd 
vanquished were about to enier the ciiy in the confu&i6n. 
All now appeared lost and over, wh«in Horaiius Coclesy 
who had been placed there as a centinel to defend it, op^ 
posed himself to the torrent of the enemy, and assisted 
only by two more, for some time sustained the whole fury 
of the assault, till the bridge was broken down behind 
him : when he found the comiAunlcation thus cut off^ 
plunging with his arms into the torrent of the Tybel*, be 
^wam back victorious to his fellow soldiers, and was re* 
ccived with just applause. 

Still, however, Porstnna was detcrtnincd upon taking^ 
the city ; and though five hundred of his men were slain 
ir». a sally of the Romans, he reduced it to the greatest 
fitraits'; and turning the ^ege into a blockade, resolved ta 
take it by famine. The distress of the besieged soon be- 
gan to be insufferable, aiid all things seemed to threaten 
a 5»peedy surrender, when another act of fierce bravtryy 
•till superior to that which had saved the city before^ 
again procured its safety and freedom; 

Mutius, a youth of undaunted cowage, was resolved i& 
rid his counti-y of an enemy that so sorely conllnOed to 
oppress it ; and for this purpose, drsg'uised in the habit 6f 
an Etrurian peasant, entered the camp Of the enemy, re* 
solving to die or to kill the king^ With this resolUtioii 
he made up to' the place where Por»Btlna was paying hi^ 
troops, with a secretary by his aide j but mistaking the 
Jatttr for the king", he stabbed him ti the heart, and wa* 
iajaiGcUiitcly apprehended and U'wgJcvXb^Ofc. m^ the ro^^ 
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il presence. Upon Porsenna's deinandinfi: who he wai, 
and the cause of bo henious an uciion^ Mutlus, TV'ithont 
reserve, informed him of his country and his design, and 
at tlie same time thrusting hLs right hand into a fire that 
was burning upon the altar before him, " You see," cried 
he," how little I regard the severest punishment youv 
«( cruelty can inflict upon me. A Roman knows not only 
<' how to act, but to suffer : I am not the only person 
c< you have to fear : three hundred Roman youths like 
« me, have conspired your destruction ; therefore prepiire 
<( for their attempts." Porstnna, amazed at so mucl; in« 
trepidity, had too noble a mind not to acknowledge meiit 
though found in an enemy ; h^ therefore ordered him to 
be safely conducted back to Rome, and offered the besicg- 
.cd conditions of peace. These were readily accepted on 
their side, 1)eing neither hard nor disp;raceful, except that 
twenty hostages were demanded ; ten young men, and as 
many virgins, of the best families in IvOiuc. Su» evcB 
in this instance also, as if the gentler sex were »'esoIved to 
be sharers in the desperate valour of the times^^CIelia, one 
,f^the hostages, escaping from her guards, and pointing 
out tii^ way to the rest of her female companions, swam 
over the Tyber on horseback, amidht shov.-ers of darts 
■from the enemy, and presented herself to the conRul. 
This magistrate, fearing the consequcnfps of dct;>ining 
her had her sent back : upon wtiich Porsenna, not to hie 
outdone in generosity, not only ^juve her liberty, but per- 
mitted her to chuse such of the hostages of the oppc&ite 
-8e:c as she should think fit to attend her. On her par^, 
she, with vS\ .the modesty of a .Roman virgin, chose only 
■ such as wece under fourteen, alledging, that their tender 
age was least capable of sustaining the rigours of slavery, 
.; i Ta^quin| by means of his son-in-law Manrlius, once 
more stirred up the Latins to espouse his intei*est, and 
took. the most convenient opportunity, when the Plebeians 
•were at variance with the senators, concerning the pay- 
• nient of their debts. These refused to go to war unless 
their debts were remitted upon their return i so that the 
consuls, Biiding their authority insufficient, offered tlie 
people to elect a temporary magistrate, who should have 
absolute power, not only over ail ranks o^ sUVti^ W\ ^^:^\^ 
arer the Jaws themsehe^ To this the V\Oat\^Tv% x^uj&Jc| 
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coD$;ented, wilimg to giTe up their own power for the sake 
of abndging that of their superiors In consequence of 
this, Lui'gius was created the first dictator of Rome ; for 
80 was his high office called, being nominated to it by his 
co]le'if>;ue in the consulship. Thus the people, who could 
liot bear to hear the name of king even mentioned, readi- 
ly submitted to a magifitrate possessed of much greater 
|x>wer : so much do the namf^s of things mislead us, ami 
so little i« any form of government irksome to people ' 
when it couicides with their prejudices. 



. CHAP. X. 

JFrom the creation of ike fir at Dictator^ to the election qf iH^ 

Tribunes ofttie Peojile^ 

[U. C. 255.] . 
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lARGIUS being now created dictator, entered upon 
bis office surrounded with his iictors, and all the ensigns 
of ancient royalty, and seated upon a throne in the midst 
cf the people, ordered the levies to be made in the man> 
ncrofthe king^f Rome. • The populace-looked with ter- 
ror upon a magistrate whom they had invested with un- 
controllable power, and peaceably went each to range 
himself under his respective standard. Thus going forth 
to oppose the enemy, he relumed with his army, and be- 
fore his sixmonUis were expired, laid down the dictator- 

^ship, with the reputation of having exercised k with blame- 
less lenity. ■ - 
But, though for this time the people: submitted to be 
led forth, yet they were resolved at last to free themselves 
from the yoke of their severe masters ; and though they 
could not get their complaints redressed, yet they deter- 
mined to fly from those whom they could not mbve to com- 
passion. The complaints therefore continuing, they^ re- 
solved to quit a city which gave- them no shelter, and te 
form a new establishment without its limits. They there- 

J^re, undtr the conduct of a plcbeia-n, named Sicinius, 
ficIJutus, retired to a moutitain^ fcooi >iDRxxc^ ^^"dl 
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Mons Sacer, on the banks of the river Anio, within about 
thiee miles from Rome. 

Upon the news of tiiis defection the city was fiiltd witii 
tnmult and conttemaiion ; tiiO&e wiio wiblicd well to tiie 
army Qiudeall the attempts they could to scule the walls 
in order to joiji it. ~i he senate was not less agitated tiian 
tht iH:st : some were tor violent measures, and repelling; 
force by force ; otlters were of opinion tliat gentler arts 
Were to be used| and ihat even a victoiy over such enemies 
would he worse than a defeat. At length, tiiertfore, it was 
resolved to 6«nd a mebsengcr, entreating the army to re- 
turn home and declare their g:rievanceb, promising at the 
same time an oblivion of all tuat had p-u::sed. 

This message not succeeding, Meneiiius Agiippa, one 
of the wisest and beolof the senators, was of opmion that 
the people were to be complied with. 

it was therefore resolved to enter into a treaty with the 
people, and to make them such offers as should hiduce 
them to return. • Ten commissioners were accordingly 
deputed^ at the head of whom were Largius and Valerius, 
y^ho had been dictators, and Menenius Agrippa, equally 
loved by the senate and the pt^ople. The dignity and the 
pK)puiarity of these ambassadors procured them a very re- 
spectable reception among the soldieri^, and a long-confer- 
ence began between them. Lurgius and Valerius em- 
ployed all their oratory on the one hand ; while Siciiius 
and Lucius Junius, who were the spokesmen of the sol- 
diery, aggravated their distresses with all that masculine 
eloquence which is the child of nature. The conferLUce 
had now coniinued for a long time, when Mcnenius 
Agrippa, who had been originally a plebeian himself, a 
shrewd man, and who consequently knew what kind of 
eloquence was most likely to pkase the people, address- 
ed :hem with that celebrated fable wliicli is so fmely told 
us by Livy, " In times of old, when every part of tne 
body could think for itself, and each had a separate will 
of its own, they all, with common consent, resolved to 
revolt against the belly ; they knew no reason, they saidy 
why they should toil from morning to night in its service, 
while the belly in the mean time lay at its ease in tne 
midst of them all, and indolently grew fat u;>ow t.l\^\t Vdc- 
hour» J accordingly, one and all| Ihey «L^rc^A V» XwSxvtw^ 
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it no more. The feet vowed they would carry it no long- 
er ; the hands Towed they would feed it no longer ; and 
the teeth averred they Would not chew a morsel of meat 
though it were placed between them. Thus resolved, 
they all for some time shewed their spint, and kept their 
word ; but soon they found, that instead off mortifying the 
belly by these meansy they only undid themselves ; they 
languished for a while, and perceiving when too late, that 
it was owing to the belly that tiiey had strength to work^ 
or courage to mutiny.** 

This feble, the application of which is obvious, had nn 
instantaneous effect upon the people. They unanimously 
cried out that Agrippa should lead them back to Rome ; 
and were making preparations to follow him, when Luci- 
us Junius, before mentioned, withheld them ; alledging, 
that though they were gratefully to acknowledge the Idnd 
oHers of the senate, yet they had no safeguard for the 
future against their resentment ; that therefore it was ne- 
cessary for the security of the people, to have certain offi- 
cers created annually from among themselves, who should 
have power to give such of them as should be injured re- 
dress, and plead the cause of the community. 

The people, who are ever of opinion with the last spestk- 
cr, highly applauded this proposal; which yet th© 
commissionei^ had not power to comply with ; they 
therefore sent to Rome to take the insti'uctions of the se- 
nate, who, worried with divisions among themselves, and 
harassed by complaints from without, were resolved to 
have peace at whatsoever price it should be obtained ; ac- 
cordingly as if with one voice, they consented to the crea- 
tion of their new officers, who were called TMbunes of the 
Ptofile^ Appius alone protesting with vehemence against 
the measure. 

The tribuhes of the people were at first five in numbed, 
though afterwards their body was increased to five more 
they Were always annually elected by the people, and al- 
most always from their body. They at first had their 
seats placed before the door of the senate-house, and be- 
ing called in, they were to examine every decree, annuU- 
JXJg" it hy the word veto^ I/oriidit ; or confirming it by 
slfi^ning the Ictiar T^ which p;avc vlits v^ddity. This new 
oScv being tAus instittited, SicVniu^ Ii^>aty\'i> Ia^vw^^xj^* 
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-DUs, CaiasLicinius, Albirius,a]id IciliusRuj^a) were the Brst 
tribunes cliosen by the suflVaijcs of tlic people. The senate 
also made an edict confirming the abolition of debts ; and 
now all things being adjusted^ both on ;he one bide and the 
other, the people after having sacrificed to the goc^b of the 
l^ountiiiQj returned back once more in triumph to Home. 



CHAP. XL 

^Prorn the ci'cation of the Tribunes y to the cfifioivitmcut oflht 

DtcenwirL 



[U. C. 260.] 
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URING the late separation, all tillag;e had been en- 
tirely neglected, and a famine was the consequence the 
ensuing season. The senate did all that lay in their pow-r 
er to remedy the distress; but tlie people, pinched with 
want, ftad willing to throw the blame on any but them* 
Bclyes, ascribed the whole of their distress to the avarice 
of the patricians, who having purchased all the com, as 
Wjis aUedged, intended to indemnify themselves for the a^ 
bolition of debts^ by 'filing; it out to great advantage. But ' 
abundance soon after appeased them for a time. A large 
fleet of ships laden with corn from Bicily, (a great part of 
which was a present from Geion, the king of that country, 
to the Homans, and the rest purchased by the senate withi 
tbe public money) raised their spirits once more. . . > 

But GoHdlanus incurred their resentment, byinsistib^t 
that it should not be distributed till the j^rievannfrs of the 
senate were rdmowidv For tios the tribunesisummoned 
bim to a trial before the people. ' 

When the ap]Mnnted day was come all persons licre fil- 
led with the greatest expectations, and a vast concourso 
ffom:the adjacent country assembled and filled up the fo«. 
rum. Coriolanui upon this presented himself before the 
people j with a degree of intrepidity that merited better for« 
tga»c% His gP8i9^ful person, his persuasive eloq^ueact^ ^jj- . 
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cries of those whom he had saved from the enemy, incU* 
Qed the auditors to relent. But being unable to answer 
^vhat was rdiedged against him to the satisfaction of the 
people t And utterly confonnded with a new charge of hav» 
ing embezzled the plunder of Antium, the tribunes im- 
mediately took the votes, and Coriolanus was condemned 
to perpetual exile. 

This sentence against their bravest defender struck the 
whole body of the senate with sorrtjw, consternation, and 
regret. Cbriolanus alone, in the midst of the tumult^ 
«eemed an unconcerned spectator.. He returned homCf 
followed by the lamentations of hundreds of the most re- 
fipectable senators and citizens of Rome, to take a lastin«^ 
Jea^'e of his wife, his children and his mother, Veturia. 
Thus recommending his little children to their care, and 
ell to the care of heaven, he left the city without followers 
or. fortune, to take refuge with Tullus Attias, a.maii of 
jireat power among the Volscians, who took him under 
his protection, and espoused his quarrel. 
-. The first thing to be done, was to induoe the Volsci to 
iNfecik the league which had been made; with Rome, and 
for this purpose Tullus sent many of his citizens thithert : 
in order to see some games at that time c^lebf ating ; but 
in the mean time gave the senate private informatiop that 
the strangers had daniprerous intentions of burning the city. 
Tiiis had the desired effect ; the senate issued an order, 
tbattaU strangers, whoever they were, should depart from 
Borne before sunset.' This brder Tullus represented to 
ivSiOountfymen as an infraction of th4 treaty, and procur- 
ed an embassytto Rome* complaining of the hreacb> and 
rfwienMndiiiig ail the territories heloogitig to tb^ Volsci- 
aQS» of wbidi they had been violently di8|K>ssessed» de-^ 
clari«9 war incaaeof at reffMa^i) but: this message was 
Created by the senate with coh|empL 

■ War being thusdechtred on both stdea^ Coriohnus and 
Tullus werejmade generals of the Vohcians, and accord-' 
ingly invaded the Roman tcrriteries« ravaging and laying^ 
waste all such lands bsbeksngedf it the, Plebeians, but let^ 
tiog those' of the: semutors remaiiii untciuclnrd. In the^ 
i2ieai\ time tlie levies went ob but slow ly At ^ H^rxi^' T h« 
tttro consuls,' who were re-elected by the (people, seemed 
b^tJiule skilled in irar, and even Ceu^red v^ e\c^MtiV&x ^ 
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.^neral whom they knew to be their superior in the {ieI4* 
The allied also shewed their fears, and slowly brought in 
their succoui'S ; so that Coriolanus continued to take theic 
towns one after the other. Fortune followed hinn in every 
expedition ; and be was now so famous for his victories* 
that the Volsci left their towns defenceless to follow hin> 
Into the field. The very soldiers of his colleague's army 
came over to hira) and would acknowIcdg:c no other gen- 
eral. Thus findin^j himself unopposed in the field, and 
at the head of a numerous army, he at length invested the 
city of Rome itself, fully resolved to be-iicpje it. It was 
then that the senate and the people unanimously agreed 
to send deputies to him with proposals of restoration, ii| 
case he should draw off his army. Coriolanus received 
their proposals at the head of his principul ofKctrs, and 
-with the sternness of a general that was to give the law ix« 
Aised their ciTtrt. 

Another embassy was now sent forth* conjuiing him 
tiot to exact from his native city aught hut wliui btcame 
Romans to grant. CoriolanuSi however, naturally ii.llex- 
Ibic and severe, still persisted in his former demands, and 
granted them biit three days, in which to fir»ish their dc- 
liberations. In this exigeiice, all that was left was sino- 
Ihcr deputation, still more solemn than eitherof the foimcr* 
composed of the pontiffs the priests, and the au^ur». 
These, cloathed in their habits of ceremony, and with a 
grave and mournful deportmejnt, issued from the riiy, 
and entered the camp of the conqueror ; but all in vain j 
they found him severe and iiiflexible as before. 

When the people saw them return ir.efiectually, they 
l>egan to give up the commonwealth as lost Their tem- 
ples were filled with old men, with women and childrenf 
who, prostrate at their altars, put up their ardent prayers 
for the preservation of their country. Nothing was to be 
heard but Anguish and lamentation ; nothing to be seen 
but scernes of affright and distress. At L hgth it was sugw 
-gested to ihem, ihrit what could not be effcctt d by the in* 
tcrcession of the senate, or the adjuration of the priestSj 
•might be brouprht about by the tears of his wife, or the 
commands of his mother. Vhis deputation seemed to be 
relished by aJl ; and even the senate Ust\J^\iNe\\.\\\tVKCv^^ 
U(;a of their authorky. Vcturia, the nvolViO^X Ql^^tVi\i».\S^ 
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at first made some hesitation to undertake so pioas a irorlct 
knowing the inflexible temper of her son, end fearing on- 
ly to shew his disobedience in a new point of light, by re-» 
jectini^ the commands of a parent : however, she at ]a»t 
undertook the emhHSsy* and set forward from tlie city, acv 
compunitd by many of the principal matrons of RomC} 
ivith Vokimniahis wife, and hits two children. Coiiola- 
iius, who at a distance discovered this mournful train o^ 
fcmdes, was resolved to give them a denial, and called hi« 
ofFitcrs round him to be witnesses of his rtsoluiion ; but 
when told that iiis mother and his wife were among the 
nunjlnr, he instantly came down from his tril)una] to meet 
and embrace them. At first, the women's tears and em- 
braces took away the power of words ; and the rough sol- 
dier liimself, hard as lie was, could not refrain from shar- 
ing in their distress. Coriolanus now. seemed much a- 
gitattd by contending passions ; while his mother, who 
saw him moved, seconded her words by the most persua- 
sive eloquence, her tears : his wife and children hung 
round him, cntrealinjj: tor protection and pity ; wh.ile her 
fair train, her companions, added their lamentations, and 
deplored their own and their country*is distress Coriola- 
nus lor a moment was silent, feeling the strong confl'ct 
between honour and inclination ; at length, as if roused 
from his dream, he flew to take up his mother, who had 

- fallen at his feet, crying out, " O my mother, thou hast 
saved Rome, but lost thy son." He acciJidinjj:Iy gave op^ 
dcrs to draw off the army, pretending to the ofTiceis that 
the cily was too strong to be taken. TuUus, who had lonj» 
envied his glory, was not remiss in aggravating the lenity 
of liis conduct to Jjs countrymen. Upon their return Co>- 
lioLiinis was slain in an insurrection of the ptople, and af- 
terwards honourably buried, with late atid ineffectual re- 
pentance. 

Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome up- 
on the retreat of the Volscianarmy ; but they were clouded 
soon after by the intiiguesof Spurius Cassius, who, want- 
ing to make himself despotic by means cf the people, was 
found guilty of a number of crimes, ail tending towards al- 
ferJng; the co/}SliM?non, and was thrown headlong ficm the 
Tarpeiun rocky 5v lijose very \^eo^\c viV\o^^ VvrtftVc^ts he 

had enc/tavourcd to i xttad. 
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This year following, the two consuls of the former yeai! 
Slanlius ami Fabius, were cited by the tribunes t# uppeah 
before U;e people. The Agrarian law, which had been 
proposed some time b^ffore, for equally dividing the land 9 
of the common wealth among the people, was the object 
invariably pursued) and they were accused of having made 
unjustriiable delays in putting* it off. 

It seems, the Agrarian bw was a grant the senate 
could not think of giving up to the people. The consuls 
therefore made many delays and excuses, till at length 
they were once more obliged to have recourse to a dictsN 
toi*) and they fixed upon Quintus Cincinnatus, a mvn, 
who had for fome time given up all views of ambition, 
Mill retired to his Hide farm, where the deputies of the 
senate found him holding the p!ou;;h, and diesstd in ihQ 
mean attire oi a labouring husbandman. lie appeared 
but little elevated with the addresses of ceremony, and 
the pompous habits they brought him ; end upon declar* 
ing.to him the stnate's pleasure, he testifitd rather a con- 
cern that his aid should be wanted : he naturally prefer- 
red the charms of a country retirement to the fatiguing 
splendors of ofiTice, tuid only said to Lis wife, as they were 
leading him away," I fear, my Attilla, that for this year 
^^our little B elds must remain unsown.'* Thus takings 
tender leave, he departed for the city, where both purties 
Were strongly inflamed against each other. However, he 
vnxi resolved to side with neither : bur by a strict attention 
to the interests of hU country, instead of gaining the con- 
fidence of faction to seize the esteem of all/ Thus by 
threats, and well limed submiision, he prevailed upon the 
tribunes to put off their law for a time, and carried h\m» 
Seff so as to be a terror to the multitude wiiencver they,' 
refused to enlist ; and their greatest encourager, whene- 
ver their submisson deserved it. Thus having rc^stored 
that tranquility to the people which he so much loved 
himself, he again gave up the splendors of ambilioD> tp 
enjoy it with a greater relish, in his little farm. 

CincinnatuB was not long retired frcm his of* 
fice w!ien a fresh exigence of the sta*e once more U. C, 
requh*cd his assistance ; the ^quiand the \oU 39^. 
$ci, who, though still worsted, still wtre for fcr 
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r jivin^; the \?ar, made new inroads into the Icrrilorics of 
J^'jiMi-. Aliniuius. one of the consuls who succeeded Chw 
V ^nnafas, was sent to oppose them : but being nciturallf 
v*7)icJ, un:i rather more afraid ot bein<^ conquered than 
i'c^»irous of victory, liis army was driven into a defile lie- 
i ween two mountains, from which, except through theene- 
ny, there uas no egress. This, liowever, Ihfe j£qui had 
the precaution to fortify, by which the Roman army was 
yo hemmed in on every side, that nothing remained but 
submission to the enemy, famine, or immediate death. 
Some ki'/i^hls who found means of gettirig away privately 
tlirongh ihc energy's canip, \;tre the first that brought 
the account of this disaster to Home. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the consternation of all ranWs of people wh.en inform* 
cd of it : the senate at first thought of the other consul ; 
by t not having sufficient eyperi^-nce of his abilities, they 
wnanimotisly turned their eyes upon Cincinnatus, and le- 
solvtjd to make him dictator. Ciijcinnatus, the only p: r- 
son on whom Rome could now place her whole depen- 
dence, was fuund, as before, by the messenjvers of the 
stnrvte, labDuring in his liitle field with cheerful industry, 
lie M'as at first astonished at the ensigns of unbounded 
pov.cr, with Vrliich the deputies came to invest him ; but 
still more at the approach of the principal of the scnau-, 
w!io came out to n^.eel him. A dignity so unlooked for, 
however, had no effiict upon the simplicity or the integri- 
iy of lis manners : and being now possessed of absolute 
pDWcr, im:l called upon to nominate his masicr of the 
]:(>< se, he chose a poor man named Tarquiiius, one who 
lihe himicir despised riches when they led to dishonour. 
T^uis the saving a great nation was devolved upon an hus- 
b:i:ulm:^n t iktn from the plough, and an obscure centinc 1 
f.iund an\ong the dregs of the army Upon entering the 
city, the di«:talor put on a serene look, and entreated all 
th'js." w!io wt; re aVe to bear arms to repair before sunset to 
iheCamp'.n Martins (the place wherethe levies were made) 
Xvith i:^ces>:iry armi and provisions for five days, lie put 
him-elfat the head of these, and marching all night v. iih 
great expedilion, be arrived before day with in sight of the 
cnemv. Upon his approach, he ordered his soldieis to 
.r./Zfic a /r'ud shontj to apprise the consul's army of the rc- 
Jkfdjat wus at Imul Tl:c ^.q*u >v«vc to\ ;x VwA-c v\^;c:i.vi-\ 
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when Ihcy saw themselves bctwetfii t\vocnemif.'s, but slill 
more whcntlieyperceWed CmcinLatus making the sircng- 
cst entrenchments beyond them. l(» prevtnL ibeir escape, 
andinclosinj^ lliem as ihey had enclosed the consul To 
prevent this, a furious combat ensued ; but the iEqui h.-.- 
ing attacked on both sides, i^nd unable to resist or fly, 
be^etl a cessation of arms. They ofitred the dictator his 
own terms ; he gave them their lives ; but obliged then), 
in token of servitude, to pass under the yoke, which was 
two spears set uprij^^ht, and another acixras, in form of a 
gallows, beneath wliich the vanquished V'cro to march. 
Their captains and generals he made prii oners of war, be- 
ing reserved to adorn his triumph. Ab for the phmdcr 
of the enemy's camj), that he gave entirely up to his own 
soldiers, without reserving any purl for himself, or j)'^;- 
niitting those of the delivered army to have a share. Thus 
hiving rescued a Rom«n army from inevitable destruction, 
having- defeated a powerful enemy, haviijg taken and forti- 
fied tl^eir cit}, and still more, having rduacd any part of 
the spoil, he resigned his dictatorship after ha\ii'g enjoy- 
ed it but fourteen days The senate would have enriched 
him, but he declined their proffers, cluising to retire once 
more to his farm and cottage, content witli tempeixince 
and fante. 

But this repose from foreign invaiiion did not lessen the 
tumults of the city within. The chimours for the Ajj:rf\ii- 
an law still continued, and still more fiercely, when Siccius 
Dentatus a plebeian, advanced in years, bi t of ^n udmira- 
ble person and military deportment, came forwai-d to enu- 
merate his hardships and his merits. This old soldier 
made no scrupleof extolling the various achievements ofiiis 
y.ouih : but indeed his ments supported ostentation. He 
had served his country in the wars (brty years ; he haj 
been an officer thirty, first a centuiion, and then a tiihune; 
he had fought one hundred and twenty battles ; in which 
by the force of his single arm, he had saved amuhiiude of 
lives ; he had gained fcurteen civic, three mui-nl, and 
eight golden crown*, besides eighty -three chains, sixty- 
bracelets, eighteen gilt spears, and twenty-three V»«»rheiryn- 
p4n;5S, whereof nine were for killing the enemy v\\?>\w<;r\^ 
combat ; moreover, he bad received fovVy-^\"c v•c^\\v\<\'b\^\\^5^- 
..^ff^ and nonvb:rliimU These w?rc hisUono'AVti', -^-uUviv^'vOst- 
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5i:indin;> M tl:is, hs had never received any ahans oF tboii 
LiDcIs \il:ich were won fiom the enemy, but continued 16 
draw on a life of poverty and contempt, while others were 
possessed of chose very territories which his valour hacT 
won, >Yithout any merit to deserve them, or ever having 
co'.Uributcd to the conquest. A case of so much hard- 
ship Uixd a strung eflecl upon the muKitude ; they uiHuni- 
muusly demanded that the law nii^ht be passed, and that 
such inent should not ga unrewarded. It was in vain that 
!M>me of the senators rose up to speak against it^ their 
voices were drowned by the cries of the people. Wlien 
reason theiefore could no longer be heard, passion os usual" 
succeeded ] and theyounj; putriciansrunning ruriously into 
the thiongi broke the balloiing urns, and dispersed the 
muiir.ude that offered to oppose them. For this tliey were 
some time afterwards fined by the tribunes, but their re* 
soiU'ion ncvertiitieds for the present, putoff.tiie Agrariafr« 
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J^rovi ths ireation qfthc Decemvni^ to the eottmciion ^ 

that office, 

[U. C. 302.] 

A HE commonwealth of Rome had now for near si»-- 
ty ye<trs been Euctuating t>etween the contending orders 
that composed it, till at length each side^ as if weary> 
Were wiiling to rtspirc a while from the mutual exertions 
of thtir claims The citizens, now therefore of every rank, 
kegan to complain of the arbitrary decisions of their ma*- 
gistratcs, and wished to be guided by a wriuen body of 
laws, which being known, might prevent wrongs as wcli 
as puiiish them. In this, botli the senate and the people 
concuiTcd, as hoping that such laws woukl put an end to« 
the comsi^iMns tliat so long had harassed tiie state. It 
^as thereupon agreed that ami>aS3adors should be sent to 
^/fff Greek chics in Italy, and lo Axhens> to bi ing home 

^i/cA Jaws from thence, as by cxpttvutuct Viw\\««vlw«A. 

lo^i efumbJc md useful. F«r thU puT\^Q^ x\v^^ ^\s«i» 
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f^s, Posthutnius, Sulplcius, and Manllus, were fixed 
Upon, and gillies assigned (o convoy them a^^reeuble to 
thie majesty of tne Roman people. While they were upon 
this commi^ion abroad, a dreadful piugue depopi:Iaicd 
the city at home) and supplied the interval of tl.tir ab- 
sence with other anxiety than that of wishes ior their re*- 
turn. In about a year the plague ceased, and the ambas- 
sadors returned, bnntring home a body of laws co]lccl«d 
from the most civilised states of Greece and Italy, which 
b< ing afterwards formed into ten tables, andtwo more be- 
ing added, made that celebrated cede, called the law.<« of 
the Twelve Tables, many fragments of which remain lo 
this day. 

The ambassadors wer© no sooner returned, than the 
tribunes reqMired that a body oi men should be chosen to 
di.^est their new laws into proper form, and to give weight 
to the execution of them. After long debutes whetiier 
this choice should not be partly made ftom the people as 
XTaW ai the partricians, it was at last agreed that ttn oi the 
piincipal senators sl>ouId be elected, whose power, con- 
tinuing for a year, sliould be equal to that of kings and coir- 
suls, and thctt without any uppe.vl. The persons chosen 
wt-re Appius, and Geuuiius, w!;o had been elected consiiis 
for the ensuing year ; Poi>thuraius^ Sulpicius, and Manlius, 
the three &mbas»adfii's ; Si.xtus and Roniulus, former con* 
suls ; with Julius, Velurius, und lioratius, f^enators of the 
first consideration Thus the wl.ole constitution of the 
siate it once took a new form, and a dreat'ful experimer*t 
was goinj; to be tried, of ^oTcrning one nati(>n by luws 
formed from the manners and customs of anotiier. 

The decemviri, being now invested with absolute power, 
agreed to take the reins of tavern ivu-nt by tun^s, and th;it 
eacii should dispense justice for a day. 

These magistrates for the first yvar wrought with ex- 
ttrme application ; aiul their work being finished, it wa* 
expected that they would be contented to give up their of- 
fires ; but having known the charn^s of power, they were 
now unwiiiing to resij^n it ; they therc-foie pretended 
*hat some laws were yet wanting to complete ihtir design, 
and entreated the senate fcr a continu;.ncc of their offices ; . 
to wiiicb that body assented. 
But they sooa thivw off the mask o£ xuo4^v<ixVwOTi> ^^^^ 
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rtp;arclle9» either of the approbvtioii of the sentteor tVie- 
people, resolved to ooi>Unue Ihemhelves, against all ordery^ 
i5 the decern virdte. A conduct so notorious produced 
discontents, and these were as sure to produce ffesii actt 
of tyranny The city was become almost a desert wiib 
respect to all who h^d any Ihi^ig to lose, and the decern* 
vir*s rapacity was then only discontinuedf when they want* 
ed fresh objects to exercise rt upon. In this state pf slave* 
ry, proscription and mutual distrust, net one citizen 
was found to strike for his country's freedom ; these ty^ 
rants continued to rule without controii!> being constant*" 
ly guarded, not with their iictors alone, but a numerous 
crowd of dependents, clients, and even patricians, whoia> 
their vices had cou federated round ihcm. 

In this gloomy situdition;of the state, the .£qai and Vbl^ 
sci, those constant enemies sf tiie Komans, undertook 
their incursions, resolved to profit by the intcstitic divisions 
of the people, and advanced within about ten miles oi'^ 
Rome. 

• But the decemviri beinj^ put in possession of all the 
military, as well as of the civil power, divided their iarmf 
into thi^s parts ^ whereof one coniinued with Appius ia- 
tiie city to keep it in awe ; the other two were command*- 
ed by his oolleugues, and were ltd, one against iheiEquif 
and the other against the Sabines. The iloman soldiers 
had now got into a method of puniibing the generala 
whom they disliked, by sufTcring themselves to be van- 
quished in the field. They put it in practice on this occa- 
sion, and shamefully abandoned their camp upon the ap» 
proach of the enemy. Never was the news of a victory 
more joyfully received at Home than the tidings of this 
defeat; the generals as is always the case, wer« blamed- 
for the treachery of their men, some demanded that thejr 
should be deposed, others cried out for a dictator to lead 
the troops to conquest ; but among the rest, old Siccius 
Dentatus, the tribune, spoke I.is sentiments with his ustjo 
si openness ; and treating the generals with contempt^ 
sl)ewed all the faults of their discipline in the camp, and 
their conduct in the field. Appiu^ in the mean time was:-- 
not remiss in observing the disposition of the people. Den- 
(ntusin pjnicuhr was marked cut Cor ven'^eance, and un- 
4Uu'prctt:ace of doing binu- parviculur Yvouw^ \\t\i\A ^^«r 
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ip^inted legate, and put at the head of the supplies which , 
were sent from Ixonie to reinforce tlie army. The oflicc 
of legate was held sacred among the Romans, as in it were 
united- the authority of a general with the reverence due to 
the priesthood. Dentotus, ^no way suspecting his design, 
went to the camp with alacrity, where he was received 
with all the external marks of rcbpect. But the g«ineraU 
soon found means of indulging their desire of revenge. 
He was appouited at the head of an hundred men to go 
and examine a more commodious place for encampment, 
aa he had- very candidly assured the commanders that 
their present situation was wrong. The soldiers^ how* 
e\*er, who were given as his attendants, were assassins ; 
wretches who had long been ministers of the vengeance 
of the decemviri, and who now engaged to murder him, 
though with all those apprehensions, which his reputation 
9tB he was called the Roman Achilles, might be supposed 
tt inspire. • With theae designs they^ Idd him from the 
vay into the hollow bosom of a retireld mountain, where 
they began to set upon him from behind. Dentatus now 
too late perceived the treachery of the decemviri, and was 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could : he there* 
fere put his back td a rock, and defended himself against 
those who pressed most clolsdy. Though now grown 
dd, he had still the remains of his former valour, and kil- 
M no less than fifteen of the assailants^ and wounded thir- 
ty with hit own hand. The assassins now therefore teni* 
fied at his amaiing bravery, showered in their javelini up- 
on hina at a distance, ail which he received in his shield 
^ith^undauhted resolution. The combat, though so une- 
qftia) in number^ was managed forborne time with doubt- 
fnl success, till at length his assailants bethought them- 
selves of ascending the rock against which he stood, and 
thus poiifcd down stones upon' him frani above. Thii 
sdcceeded, the old soldiers' fell beneath their united efibrts, 
after having shewn, by his death, that he owed it to his 
fortitude, and not his fortune, that he had come off so 
many Umes victorious. The deccifaviri pretended to join 
in th< general sorrow for so bray<d a man, and decreed 
lilm a ftinerar tirith the Brsi military botvors^\wX \)tv^ 
^$rtdtocsf^f(hwapp^rent:iliktTtn%f comp^nd m\3[v x^w 
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known hatred, only rendered them still more detestable 
loihe people. 

Bui a transaction still more atrocious than the former 
served to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break all 
measures of obedience, and at last to restore freedonci. 
Appius, who &till remained at Rome, sittinp^one dayon 
hib tribunal to dispense justice, saw a maiden of exquisitd^ 
beauty, and aged about i^fteen, passing to one of the public 
schools, attended by a matron, her nurse. The charms 
of tliis damsel, heij>htened by all the innocence of virgin 
modesty, caught his atteinion, and fired his heart. The 
day following, as she passed, he found her still more beau* 
tiful than btibrc, and his breast still more inflamed. He 
now therefore resolved to obtain the gratification of his 
passion whatever should be the consequence, and found 
means to inform himself of the virgin*s name, and family.. 
Her name was Virginia : she was the daughter of Virgi- 
nius, a centurion, then with the army in the ^eld, and had 
bten contracted to Icilius, formerly a tribune of the people,. 
who had agreed to marry her at the end of. the present 
campaign. Appius at first resolved to break thismatchf* 
and to espouse her hitnself ; but the laws of the Twelve. 
Tables had forbidden ihje; patricians to intermarry with IhC) 
plebeians ; and he could not infringe these, as he was the ^ 
enactor of the^m. Nothing therefore remaitied but a. 
criminal enjoyment, which, as he was long used to the in-i 
du^ence of his passions, he resolved to obtain. After j 
haying vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, )ie 
had recourse to another expedient still more guilty. He 
pitclied upon one Claudius, who had long been the mini*, 
aterof his pleasures, to assert the beautiful maid was h\%. 
slave, and to refer the cause to his tiibunal fpr decision. . 
CUudius behaved exactly according to his instructions^ 
lor entering into, the school, where Virginia was playing 
«mong her female companions, he stizt^d upon her as his 
proptjrty, and was ^oingto drag her away by force, but, 
was prevented by the people drawn together by her crieSk 
At length, after the, ^rst heat of opppositipn was oyer, 
he led the weeping virgin to the tribunal. of Appius, and 
Ibere plausibly expased his pretensions. He asserted that , 
«Af wras born in. his house pf alemale ^Uve^ who sold her. 
^c wife of Virgiaius, who hvxA b^^uVm^ikv \3aas.\4^ 
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ftad several creditile evidences lo prove the ir-jih of what 
he SHid : but that uiiii; i:.ey cou^j coiiie i^-ci icr, it m^s 
reasonable the sUve &lioulil brCc:iv;:rcd in;o i;i^ cu5:ct.y« 
beiu^ her proper m^isttrr Ap;iiu3 scciucu tu b; diriici: 
vhti the juatice of nh cl^ms : nc uj^zixz^^ Uini :i :^.c re- 
puted father hiinself were prc::i;:ut, he iiii^.iL ii.Ccrj be 
vriUing to dciiy tac delivery 02 luc ujoiiitn i.r >jli'.c u..,e, 
but that it wos not iawiui lor ium in tuc p.cat^i Lt.ac tu 
•detain herfi-ocn her iawiui m^siLr. He iLtreiorw auj;^;^^- 
^d her to Ciaudius, as Lis bl^ve, to be kcpi by ;.ini .lu \ i. - 
ginius should be uMj to prove his p^icMiiiy. r:;u b;:n« 
^cnce was received wilU louj cimaguia &:jU rcpr-j^Ciirs by 
the inullitude : the women in pur;icuiar Ciini= round tLc 
■innocent Virginia, as if willing to protect i.er from i .c 
judge's fury, nrnile iciiius, her luver, bolaiy oppcsea ihc 
-decree, and obliged Claudius to take refuge uiidcr the 11 i- 
bunai of the decemvir. All tnings now t..reatLned an opcu 
insurrection, wnen Appius, iearing the evtnt, ih&u^iii pro* 
per to suspend his judgment lili the arrival ol Virgiiiiusj 
who was tuen about eleven miles irom Uonie witii tiie ur* 
. jny. The day following wus tixcd for the trial, and in the 
-meantime Appius sent iettei-b lo the generals to coiiline 
- Virgiiiius, as «ii& arriiral in town might only serve to kin- 
idle sediiion anaun.^ the people. Tiicse letteis, howevcrt 
weit: intercepted by the centurion's iriends, wno sent him 
-dk)wn a full relation of tiie debi^n laid agcdust t..c liberty 
and the honour of his only daughter. Virk^inius upon 
this pretending the deutii ot a near rciatian. got perniibsiou 
to leave the camp, and dew to Kome, in^pired with iudig- 
nution and revenge. Accordingly the next day, he ap« 
pea red before the tribunal, to tue astonisnment of Appius, 
leucniig Ids weeping daughter by the liand, L>oth iiubiied 
in the deepest muurnuig. Claudius, the accuser, was ai« 
so tnere, and beg^n by making his demand. Virgiiiius 
fiexl spoke in turn ; he represented that ids wife had ma- 
ny chilaren : that she uad tieen seen pregnant by num- 
bers ; that if he had i'Uentions of adopting a suppositious 
child, he wouid have Hxed upon a boy rather tnaii a girl i 
that it was notorious lo all that his wife bad herself suck- 
led Uer own ciiiid ; and that it was surprising such a claim 
^oulUi>e aow re?4yed alter alii teen ycM^ ^^CQ^NJ^^o^dSkKA^ 
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'VVhile tlie father spoke this with a st«rn air, Virginia stood 
trembling by, and with looks of persuasive innoceucet^d- 
iied weight to ail his remonstrancta. The people seemed 
<;niircly batisAedof tlte hardship ot his case, till Appiiis, 
fe.trin^jwhit he suid init;ht have dangerous effects upon 
I he inuiLiiudc, interrupted him, under a prcttnce of bcin^^ 
fci.ffV.ienlly instructed in the merits of tlte cause. *' Yes/' 
bi'vs Ijc, " my conbciunce obli;^e5 m« to declare, that I 
^niyselfa:Ti wiin.ss to ihi truth of thedepositidnof Claude- 
s' Ub. Alost of this assembly know, that 1 was left guar- 
*< dian to this \outh ; aiid I was very early appnzt-d that 
«( he had a right to this }oun^ woman ; but tlie affairs o£ 
** the public, and the disseniions of the people, then pr*:* 
*> vented me doin{>; him justice. However, it is not now 
•>< too lat;: : and, by the power vested m mc for the public 
•« good, I adjadi^c Virjiinia to be^ the property of Claudi- 
<(( us, the plaintiff. Go therefore lictors, disperse tiie 
*} multitude, and make room for a master- to repossess 
** hiniselfofnis slave." Yha lictors, in obedience to liis 
commahd, soon dix)ve off the thiongthat pressed round 
the tribunal ; and now they seized upon Virginia, and 
Avere deli verinj^ her* up into thcJhiDda of Claudius, when 
'Vir[*inius, who feun^ that al|/%^*as over, seemed to ac- 
quiesce in the sentence. He. iHcrefore mildly entreated 
Appius to be permitted to take a last farewell of one 
"Whom he had long considered as his child, and so satisfi'^ 
cd, he would return lo his duty with fresh alacrity. With 
this the decemvir contplied, but upon condition that their 
endearments should pass in his presence. Virginius, wiih 
the most |X)ignant anguish, took bis almost expiring 
daughter in hi4 arms, for a while supported her head up- 
on his breast, and wiped away the teare that rolled down 
her lovely visage ; and happer»ipg to be near the shops 
that surrounded the Forum, he snatched up a knife that 
lay on the shanjbles, and addressing his daughter, " My 
dearest lost child," cried he, " this, this alone can preserve 
your honour and your freedom." So saying, he buried 
the weapon in her breast, apd then holding iJL up reeking 
"With the blood of his daughter, *« Appius," he cried, ** by 
^f this blood of innocence, 1 de\ote thy bead to the iuttii*- 
^ n»I gods " Thus jsaying* "wilV^ v^ bU»d^' knilt in his 
Aiz?4 imd f/ireatening desUucxiou Vq v»V\QWJ5;k^\tx ^Vvj\^\ 
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Of^ose him, he ran through the chy, wildly tailing iipch 
the people to strike for freedoiTJ, ai»l from ihenVe went to 
ttie canip, in order to spread a like fkme through the 
army. 

He no sooner arrived at the cani|>, folloired by a n\in^- 
ber of his fritnds, but he informed the army of all tluU wus 
done, still holding the bloody knife in his hcnd. He ask-- 
ed their pafdon, and the pardon of thtir gods, f'jr having; 
conunitted so rash an action, but ascribed it all to ti^e 
dreadful necessity of the times. The army, already pre- 
disposed, immediately with shouts echoed their approba- 
tion ; and decampingt left their generals behind to Uike 
their station once more upon mount Aventinc, whitiur 
ihey had retired about forty years before. The other, 
which had been to oppose the Sabines, scented to feci vk 
]ik« reseotmentj and came over in large parlies to join 
thern. ! » • 

' Appius in the mean lime did all he could to quell the 
disturbinces in the city ; but fiucling the inmult incap:.hle^ 
Mcontroul, and perceiving that his mortal enemies, Va* 
l«rius and HoratiuS, were the most active in oppositlonr 
at first altempttd to find safety by flight; nevertheless, 
Wng ' encouraged by Opijius, who was one of his col- 
leagues, he ventured to assemble the senate, and urgcrl 
the punishment of ail deserters. The sen*dte, however, 
were far from giving the relief he sought for t they foixi- 
saw the dimgcrs and miseries that threatened the state in 
case of opposing the incensed army ; they therefore di3- 
piilchtd messengers to them, oflcnng to restore their 
former mode of government. To this proposal all the 
\H:oplc joyfully . assented, and the army gladly oljeycd, 
now returnii>g to the city, if not with the ensigns, at least 
with the' pleasure of a triumphant entry. Appius, and 
0]>pius one of his colleagues, both died by their own 
hahds in prison. The- other eight decemvirs went into 
▼Olutitary exile ; and Claudwis, the pretended master of 
Virginia, wasdriWnout after them. 

In the mean time, these intestine tumidts produced 
weakness- within ilie state, and confidenre in the enemy 
8bi*oad. The wars \i^ith the Mqm and VoUc\ ^\\\\ co\\\\- 
nued ;• and as^ach year some trifling adv-dnUv^t^-w^Tt c?Qr*' 
iklHedover the Romans, they at last a(\vAT\cei\^o ^^^ ^^^J^ 
make thcirwcmsions to the very wall^ ot iVo\\\^.. 
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B»U not the courage only of llic Romans seenp' 
U. C. eel diniinishcd liy these conqucstSi but their otiier 
C09. virtues also, pariiculariy their justice. About thisf 
time the inhabitants of two neighbouring riliesr 
Arr^ea and Aricia, had a conte&t between themselves about 
some lands that had long: been claimed hy both. . Atf 
I'jnqth, beings unable to ogrce, they referred it to the se- 
nate and the people of Rome, The senate had yet somei 
of th.c pi incipicB of priiniiive justice remaining, and rtfu* 
.«ed todeterniine the dispute. But the people readily un- 
dertook the dcchxon ; and one Scapitus, an old man, clc. 
rlaring that tlicse very Uiiids of right belonged to Romei, 
they immediately voted tiiemselves to be the legal po&«« 
ftcs^rs, and sent home the former UtigantSi, thoroughly* 
convinced of their own follyy and of the Roman injustice. 
The tribunes now jrrew more turbulent ; tiiey proposed! 
two laws, one lo permit Flebei.^ns to intermarry witl> Pa-j 
tricijns, and the other fo permit them to be admitted to- 
the consulship also. The senators received these propcK. 
ftals with indignation, &Rd seemed resolved to undergo* 
the utmost extremities ralhtr than submit lo enact them*. 
However, firsding thtir resistance only to increase lh0 
con, motions of llie slate, they at last consented to pass 
th'.- h;w concerning marriages, hoping that this concession 
ivould satisfy the people. But thty were to be appeased 
but for a vttry short lime j for raturning to their old cus-. 
?om of refusing lo enlist upon the approach of an enemy,. 
tlic consuls were forced to liold a private conference with, 
ihechitf of the senate, where, after many del)ates, -Claiw 
f';i IS proposed an expedient as the most probable nitons 
of satisfying the people inthe present conjuncture. : Thisr 
Vr-as lo ci-eate six or eight jrovcrnors in the ■ room of r.on- 
f.ula, whereof one half at least should be patiidans Thi% 
project, which was in fact granting wliat tj^e people de-. 
jTtanded, pleased, the whole meeting ; and it.was.agreejd^ 
that at the next public meeting of tlie senate, the consul^ 
should, contrary to their usual custom,r J^gia by askingf 
tlie opinion of the youngest senator. . Upon asscmUipg 
the senate, one of the tribunes aecused tliem of holding 
secret meetinf^s, and managing dangerous designs af^ainst 
^/:c people. Tilt consuls, ou Vae c<V.VkeT handi a\tired 
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tmy of the younfi^r members of the house leare to pro- 
pound their opinions. These remaining silent, such of 
the older senators as were known to be popular, t>eg;an by 
obsernng that the people ought to be indulged in their 
request) that none so well deserrcd power as those who 
Were most instrumental in gaining it, and that the city 
could not be free, until all were reduced to perfect equ;.f 
Uty. Claudius spoke next, and broke out into bitter in- 
vectives against the people, asserting that it was itis opi« 
nion that the law should not pass. This produced some 
disturbance among the plebeians; at ltn|^th, Gtnutius 
proposed; a» had been preconcerted, that six governors 
should be annually chosen, with consular authoriiy, three 
from the senate, and thi'ee from the people, and that 
^henthe time of their magistracy should be oxpirtd, 
then it would be seen whether they should have the same 
office continued, or whether the consulship should be es* 
tablished upon its former footing. This project was ea- 
gerly embraced by the people ; yet so tickle were the 
TnulUtude, that though many of the plebeians stood, the 
choice wholly fell upon the patricians, who offered them- 
selves as candidates. These new magistrates 
were called Military Tnbunes ; they were at fii^t U. C. 
but three, afterwards they were increased to four, 3 10; 
and at length to six. They had the power and 
ensigns of consuls ; yet that power being (!i\ided among a 
number, each singly was of less authority. The fii*st 
that were chosen only continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found sonietliing aniihs in the 
ceremonies of their elecliom 

The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls once 
more came into office ; in order to lighten the weight of 
business which they were obliged to sustain, a new office 
was erected) namely, that of Censors, to be chosen cvt ry 
lifih year. Their business was to take an estiniuu- tf n.c 
number and estates of the people, and to distribute ilitm 
into their proper classes ; to inspect into the lives i.i.d 
manner of their fellow citizens ; to degrade senators [i,v 
misconduct ; to dismount knights, end to turn down ple- 
beians from their tribes into an inf( rior in case of miradc - 
tieaiior. The tvro first censors were Papirius said Setter 
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phronius, both patricians ; and from this order Ihejcoi^ 
tinutfd to be elected for near an hundred years. 

Thift new creation served to restore peace for some 
time among the orders ; and a triumph gained over the 
Volscians by Ga^anius the consul, added to the unh'trsal 
satisj faction that reigned among the people. 

This calm) however was but of a short continuance ; 
for, some lime after, a famine pressing hard 

U. C. upon the poor, the usual complaints against the 

^13. rich were renewed ^ and these &s before, proving 
ineffectual, produced new seditions. The con- 
suls were accused of neglect in not having laid in proper 
<iuaniiiies of com ; they however disregarded the mur- 
murs of the populace, content wkh exerting all their care' 
in attempts to supply the pressing necessities. But though 
they did all that could be expected from active magistratea- 
in providing and distiiliuting provisions to the poor, yet 
Spnrius Maelius, a rich knight, who had purchased up* 
all the com of Tuscany, by far outshone them in Uberali* 
ty. This demagogue, inflamed with a secret desire of 
becoming powerful by the contentions in the state, distri-r 
buted- com in greater quantities anong the poorer sort 
each day, till his house became the asylum of all such as 
Avished to exchange a life of labour for one ol' laay depen- 
dence. When he had thus gained a sufficient number of 
partizans> he procured large quantities of arms to be 
bi ought into hi's house by nights, and formed a conspira- 
ey by which he was to obtain the command, while seme 
oftlie tribunes, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
were to act under him in seizing the liberties of his ccun^ 
try. Minucius soon discovered the plot ; and informing 
the senate thereof, they immediately formed a resolution 
of creaiing a dictator, who should have the power of quell' 
ing tlie conspiracy without appealing to the people. Cin- 
cintiatus, who was now eighty years oW, was chosen once 
more to rescue his country from impending danger. He 
begaa by summoning Malius to appear, who reftised to 
ffbey. He next sent Ahala, the muster of his hoist, to^ 
force hii»; who, meeting him in the Forum, and pressing 
Alaclius to follow him to the dictator's tribunal, upon his 
i^/usaL ^/)a/a^fcillt*d him on the spot. The dictator ap- 
fJaiidtd the rtsoluilon of hiaofficer^ axk^X tiQmxofesAR.^ \Jtkft 
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conspirator's goods to be soldi and his house to be demcH 
Bshed, distributing his stores among the people. 

The tribunes of the people were much enraged at the 
:death of VikHus ; and, in order to punisli the senate 
at the next election, instead o£ consuls, ir'sisted 
tipon rt'storing their military tribuoes. With U. C. 
this the senate were obliged te comply. The 315. 
next year, howeyer, the government returned to 
its ancient channel and consuls were chosen. 

The Veians had long been the rivals of Rome ; they 
had ever taken the opportunity of hs hiteroal distresses to 
- ravage its territories, and had even threatened its ambus- 
aadois, sent to- complain of these injuries, with outrage. 
It seemed now thereftire, determined that the city of Vtii, 
nrhatever it should cost, was to fall ; and t^he Romans ac- 
cordingly sat regularly down before it, prepared for a 
long and painful resistance. The strength of the place 
may be inferred from the continuance of the siege, which 
lasted for ten years; during, which tinve the army corri- 
Bued encamped round it, lying in winter under ten's 
made of the skins of beasts, and in- summer driving on the 
operations of the attack. Various was the success, and 
many were the commanders that directed the siege ; 
sometimes all the besiegers' works were destroyed, and 
many of their men cut off by sallies from the town, some- 
times they were annoyed by an army of Veians, who at- 
tempted to bring assistance from without. A siege so* 
bloody seemed to threaten depopulation to Rome itself, 
by draining its force^tconiinually away ; so that a law was 
obliged to be made for alF the bachelors to marry the wi- 
dows of the soldiers who were slain. In order to carry it 
on with greater vigour, Furius Cumillus was created dic- 
tator, and to him was entrusted the sole power of manag- 
ing the long protracted war. Camillus, who, without 
intrigue or any solicitation-, had raised himself to the first 
emmence in the state, had been made one of the censors 
some time before,' and was^ considered as the head of that 
ofRce ; he was afterwards made a military tribune, and 
}iad in this post }>ained several advantages over the enemy. 
It was his great courage and abilities in the above offices 
that made him> thought most worthy to serve his cout\trf 
' M Ibis pressing occasioii» Upon bus upp(aci\VAK.TkX> >\>dRftr 
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bers of people JBocked to his standard, confident ofsvtccdfy 
under f»o experienced a commander. Conscious, how« 
ever, that he was unable to take the city by storm, he se* 
cretty wrought a mmt into it whk vast labour, which 
opc-ne<1 into the roidf^t of the citadel. Certain thus of sue* 
cess, and finding the city incapable of relief^ he sent to 
the senate, desiring that all who chose to share in the plun« 
dcr of the Veil should Immediately repair to the army** 
"J htn giving his men directions how to enter at the 
breach ihe city was instantly filled with his legions, to the 
amazement and conntemation of the besieged, who but a 
moment Yxfore had rested in perSectfi^ecuriiy. Thus^ 
like a second Troy, was the city of Veil taken after a ten 
yeurs siege, and with its spoils enriched the conquerors ; 
wh.ile CamiHus hiraselff transported with the honour of 
having subdued the rival of his native city, triumphed af- 
ter tlie manner of the kings of Rome, having his chariot 
drawn by four milk white horses ; a distinction which dkl 
not fuil to disgust tlie imkjority of the spectators, as thty 
considered those as sacredf ami more proper for doing 
honour to their gods than their general?^. 

His usual good fortune attended Camillas In anothev 
exp' dition against the Falisci ; he routed their army, and 
besieged their capital city Falerii, which threatened alon^ 
and vigorous resistance. The reduction of this little plaoe 
would have been scarce worth mentioning in this scanty 
page, were it not for an action of the Roman general, that 
has done him more credit with posterity than all his other 
thumphsunited. A schoolmaster, who had the care of the 
children belonging to the principal men of the city, having 
found means to decoy them into the Roman camp, offer- 
ed to put them into the hands of Camillus, as the surest" 
means of inducing, the oiiizens to a speedy surrender. 
The general was strnck with the treachery of a wrelcll 
whose duty it was to protect innocence and not betray it i 
be for some time regarded the traitor with a stern air, but 
at last finding words, ** Execrable villain, '* cried the no- 
ble Roman, " offer thy abominable proposals to creatures 
** like thyself, and not to m^ ; what though we be enemies 
** of your city, yet there are nutural lies that bind alt 
^ rnatikindy which should never be broken : there are dii- 

}^ tics required from us ia w»r aa YitiW ^\sv \^^'^\ 'w^ 
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M ii^htDot aj^sliAstan ai^je of innnceficc bUt.a(r&iT)9^me1l jl 
** men wlio have used us ill i^deed1 but yet whose cnmcty 
i< are virtaes wbeacompiared to thine; Ap:fdnst Ruchba^O) 
u arts let h be my jdutv to use onlf ■Rdman.artrt tbef 
•* arts of valour ai>d.of armsj' So.s»fin(2^t he iuimediatelyi 
ordere^d liim tobestfipt, his bands itedbtbind bimy nnd in^ 
ibut xgnominiousin^antier to; be whipped liito the,«to\yn hji 
his own scholars. Thi&'i;eDerous behaviouF m CafniHuai 
effected more- than lis. itrTn& con^ldo : the Tnag:istrat«»' 
of the t;o^7^;KanlediateIy.slrbmi(ted to the senate^ leaving tpf 
CJamiUus the conditioBS'ori.l)uiifsurrcnderi. who .only firiedj 
them aautn'ofmoney to satisfy jthe army i. and .re£civ,ed( 
ibemiuvider the protection .m6 in(6 tlieiHlH^i^re Q^ ! KQTpfS.; 
. Notwithstanding the TeneraiJfpil i^hirhtii^.'VirtuL^ oiQvai 
millus b^d excked.ubroad,' Vhcy tfeemid bub litvle adaptedr 
to btijngovjer the turbulent trJliupeMifcoine, as Uiciy raia?) 
ed -Bome -fresh accusatiop againsit tiiv^^very day^ . To the^^ 
rhargeof b^ing. an opposfcr cf tb^r iiotended mv^rotjott 
from Rome to ycifj lhey:f added Jbs^ ol hisjM^ing conif» 
cealed a part of the pUiftdet.of jhat city,< , pirtiruferlyctwot 
bra£e|> g^tes for hrs o^vo:q$e^.an^ stppointecj \\m a.dl^y.oflb 
vhich to appear befoi'e tjiepeop|e» j :Cajnnrl[u^4 findwgi lhe» 
mnltitude cxiMSpeiated pg^ipst7n.tn uponnistnt)^ nrn^Htrj-^fi 
detcisling their ingratitudes resolved not to v4it the igna<< 
miny. of a.triali.but t*mbracing his ^vife and chilcii'en,^pie« 
]^ai ed to depart from Home. He had already passed sok 
far as one^ of the gate si, piiatt<indcd on his way^ and unlat 
ixicnted. There .ht could suppress his imli.^iviUon. no? 
toiler, .but turnkYg his fivce to the cai|^tol, and lifuQfr lUpi 
lus hands to heai? kHt entix^ated ad the^bds that his.coun j y: 
might one (lay be sensible qf theirinjyisUce ahdingi'atitucitLCi 
and «o .saying, ixe past ftjvward.to tuUi refuge ■ at Ai dva? ^ 
fown at'dilittjeiiist^mce frontxJilomef where;! he aftcrw^'dsr 
learned that he hud beeififined fifteen hundred asses by, tha 

KihMneS.alL hQip49<i ; !i(irf^: ...i ' fv r ■ •• 

Tlie trihunes wercinotAlktle pleased.with their triumph 
over thisigrei^t mai^ ; biiUhey sooto. had- reason to it])i-nft 
th^ir injustice, anc) .10 wisli {4)Mhe assistance o{ one l^vhor 
9Jone ^wis able.^o protect .:tbcir cot^ntry.from. ruin. iJ'piL 
flow a n^orje terrible cxaX redottbtable- enemy l)tgan' to muke* 
lis appeurj«u3c<f,{/ii4f} iht; l^pumi^s had eve.r yeV ^ncc^wcvV^'cci^* 
jy^f C?<iL«/j^./i/lN(rfc«iYM9 naiido, had iJstoxU;^ AN«o.^t:ivV^v^ 
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Ifcfore m^de an irniplion from beyond the Alps, and t€t^ 
tV:d in iht noriheni parts of Italy. They had been invited 
oirei* hv rhc delicimisness of the wines, and tlie softness of 
tSic climate Wi-erever they came, they dispossessed 
the o i^ri^ial inh ihif-nis, as they were men of superior 
coirai^o^ extraordinary statnr^, Berce in aspect, barbarous 
in tlieir manners, and pmne to emigration. A body-'ofj 
t*icse, wifd frojn thtirorifHnal hubitation&.'were now be- 
srlegin^ Climarn, a city of Etriiria, under tlie conductor 
BrennuM'beir king Theinhabitants of CUtsiihm, fti^ht- 
encditt their !nn misers, andatill more at their savage ap« 
pcAttiivce, entreated the Assistance, of, at least, the me di- 
a^ion of the RohiuiiS/ The senate, wI;o ,hud lon^ made 
it a mixim'nevef to f efose sutcour to the dislressed, were 
Wil I ilv^ previously toMnd ambiss:idors - to the GauU to' 
dissui'de them from their enterprise, and to shew the in* 
justice oftheirniptifin," • Actonling^ly, thretf -j^Ounj^ sena- 
tors werechos'w^ cfmi 6f the farfiily bf the Fabii to'ftitinage 
thb cominisskH^, who seemed mdre fitted to the field than 
the cabinet.; Brcnnus received them with a de^jree of' 
^niplaisancethut ii)*^uect bnt^tittle of (he barbarian ; anc^ 
desirinf^ Voi know the'business [of tlieir embassy, was- an- 
swered, accf>rdlnGr t^ their insiHictionsVthatit wasnot cus- 
tomary in ^kaly to make -war but on just grouiids of pro- 
vocation, antl that they desired to know what offence the 
citizens of Clusium had given to the king' of the Gauls t 
To this Bi-eimUs sternly replied, that the rights of valiant 
men lay in iheir swords ; that the Romans themselves 
liad no right to the itiany chies they hac> conquered ; and 
that he had particular reasons of resentment against the 
people of CliisiuiTi, us they fefused to part with those lands 
wJnch ihey had ruiither handfe to till nor inhabitants to oc- 
cupy The Roman umbli^^kdors,'who were but little used 
to the language bf af conquerorj 'for a while dissembled 
their resentment at this hauglUy ~tply ; b«rt4»iipo» enteringe 
the besieged city, instead of'acting bs ambassadors, and 
ftwicetful of tJieir sacred characters, headed the citizL-ns -in 
a sjfly aj$aiirsl the besiegers. In" this combat Fabius 
Ambiislus killed a Giiul with his -own hand, but was dis- 
covered while he was despoiling him of his armour. A 
cdndnct so iinjiiSt and unbec.omiiw:^ e's.ciludvVi^vefitntmtnt 
f^' Brcnnus, H'/]q having iivudc \usix>Wiij\o5i»xVi^ «cv>wtvi\4. 
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to the senute, and finding n.o. redress, immediately bro^e 
up the siegt^and matched away. with his iiouqucring- ar? 
* my dircctiy lo iioaie. 

The couniriea lnpug;h which the Cavils passed in their 
rapid progress ^ave up all hopes of sdt'ety upon tlieir ap- 
proach ; beht^ ttnifiica at their vast nuuibeis, the huxe- 
oess ot their natures, und their dreadlul preparations for 
war. But the rjj^e and impeiuobiiy oftiiis wild peopte 
were jlirectcd only against Home. They wtnt ou wiiiiout 
doing the least injury m their march, stiil breathing ven- 
geance only against the Roiucins ; and a terij^'jle engage- 
jnent soon after en ^ued^ in wnix:h the Roiuaus were delcat- 
ed near the river AUia> with the loss of near forty thou- 
fiond men. . 

Rome thus deprived of all succour prepared for eve rjr 
extremity. Tiie inhabiiunts endeavoured to hide them- 
selves in some of tne neighbouring towns, on resolved to 
await the conqueror's fury, and end their lives, uiiu the 
ruin of their native city, liut, more p^irticuluiiy, the an- 
■ cient senators and priebts, struck with reii^^ious enthusiasm 
oh this occasion, resolved to devote their lives to atone fur 
the crimes of the people, and habited in the robes of ct-vt- 
IQony, placed themselves in the Foruai on tlitir ivory 
chairs. The Gauls hi the mean time were giving a loose 
io their triunipii in shaiing anu enjoying the plunder of 
the enemies'. camp, iiud they immediately marclied to 
JRome upon gaining the victory, the capitol itself h;i(l been 
taken; but they continued two days feasting themselves 
upon the field of battle^ and, with barbarous pleasure, ex- 
uUmg amidst their sUughttred enemies. On the third 
<lay after tiie victory, the easiness of which much amazed 
the GiuJs, Brcnnus appeared with all his foices betore 
the city. He was at first much surprised to find the gates 
wide open to receive liin, and the wsills defenceless ; so 
that he began to impute the unguarded siiuation ol the 
place to a stratagem of the Romans. After proper pre- 
cautions be entered the city, and, marching into the Fo- 
jutn, there beheld the ancient senators sitting in their or- 
^er, observing a profound silence, unmoved and undauj«t- 
ed. Tiie splendid habits, the majestic ^rd\\v^^ '«rk^\\\^ 
veiierabie looks ofthcaeold men, who UaOl a\\, *\w >\v?ix 
jiuuf, jHtrjfe.thc iji(;acst officer of the suic,.AN^^4\Vi^'a?f^ 
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' barous enemy into reverence ; they took them to be tbe 
tutelar deities of the places aad began to oAtr blind adora- 
tloii, till one, more iorward ihan the rest, put fonh his 
Kand to stroke the beard of Papyrius ; an insult the noble 
Kumuu could not endure, but litiiug up iiis ivory sceptre, 
stiiick the sarage to the ground. This seemed as a slg- 
Hat lor g^ncTdl slaughter. Papyrius fell lirst, and all- iiie 
resi stiaied fiii fate, without mercy or disiinction. Thus 
th'j hoiiieiiivjdcr^ pursued their slaughter for three days 
successively, sparing neither sex nor age, and then setting 
- fire to the cUy, burnt every house to the ground. 

All hopes of Rome were now placed in the 
U C. capitol ; every thing without that fortress was 
361. but all extensive scene of misery, desolation, 
and despair Orchnus first summoned it, with 
threats, to burrcnder, but in vain ; he then resolved to bc« 
siege ii in iorm« and iiemmed it round with his army, 
Nevcrtuelcss the Romans repelled his attempts with great 
bravery ; desp'.ar had supplied them with that persever- 
ance and vigour which tbey seemed to waul wlien in pros- 
peiiiy. 

Ill the mean while, Brennus carried on the siege with 
extreme ardour. He hoped, in time, to starve the garri< 
-son into a ca^ntulation ; but tiiey, sensible oi his intent, al* 
thougti ttiey were in actual want, caused several loaves to 
be thrown into his camp, to cunvutce him of the futility 6f 
such expectations, ilis hopes lulling in tnis, were soon 
aticr revived, wlien somt* oE his soldiers came to inform 
him tJiatthey had ctir>cuvered some footsteps whicii led up 
' the rock* and by wliich tliey supposed the cupitol mi^^ht 
be surprised. Accordingly, a chosen body ol his men 
ve re ordered by nigiit upon tais dangerous service, which 
tiiey with great lubou;' and difiiuuity . almost efiec^ed ; 
they Were now got upon tiie very wall ; .the Roman sen- 
tinel wu^ fast asleep ; their dogs witiiin gave no bi)j;nul, 
aud all promised an instant victory, wncn tne gardaoii 
- ivas-awaked by the gabblmg of some soured gsese tiiut had 
' been kepi in the temple of Juno rh« be6ieged soon per- 
' ceived the immiueiice of their danger, and each siiaUii- 
' ed tiit: weapon he could instantly h^id, ran to opi^oic the 
Mssuilauts. Man/ius, a pamcVuu ui -<aic\wKvv>v«itft.di;ed bravc- 

f}', wua thifSm who 4?jici\cdM^il to.^ ^u^v^^g^An >^<^ ykai^v 
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red courage by his eitaniple. tie boldly mounted the 
rampart, and, at one effort, threw two Gauls headlon-g 
<lownthe precipice: others soon came to his assistance} 
and the wall's were cleared of the enemy in a space of time 
shorter than that employed in the recital. 

From this time forward the hopes of the bai^ariuns be» 
gan to decline, and Brennus wished for an opportunity of 
raisin|> the siege with credit. His soldiers had often con- 
Terences with the besieged while upon duty, and tlie pro- 
posals for an accommodation were wished for by the com- 
mon men before the chiefs thought of a congress. At 
length the Commanders on both sides came to an agree- 
fnent that the Gauls should immediately quit the city and 
territories of Rome, upon being paid a thousand pounds 
weight of gold. This agreement being- confirmed by oath 
on either side, the gold was' brought forth ; but, upon 
weighing, the Gauls fraudulently attt-mpted to kick cr.e 
beam, of which the Romans complaining, Brcni.us inhiik- 
ingly cast his sword and belt into the scale, crying (fUt| 
that the only portion of the vanquished was to suffVr By 
this reply the Romans saw tliat they were at the vicic>rs* 
mercy, and knew it was in vain to expostulate aH;ainst any 
conditions he should be plca.ied to impose. But in iri9 
Very juncture, and while they were thus debutin^^; upon 
Ihe payment, it Was told them that Camilhisv their o'er i^e- 
nei'aL was at the head of a large army, hastening to v\: ir 
relief, and entering the gates ot Rome. Caniillus a-iu i!» 
ly appeared soon after, and entering the place of i.i\\r >• 
vciby, with theair of one who was resolved not to suftVr un- 
position, demanded the cause of the contest ; oi wmirh 
being informed, he ortlei-ed the gold to be taken aind catN- 
ricd back to the capitol, « For it has ever b^en," (cned -u ) 
*< the manner of us Romans to ransom our country, not 
« with gold, but with ii'on ; it is I only that am to make 
«< peace, as being the dictator of Rome, and my sword 
•« alone shall purchase it " Upon tliis a battle ensut^d, 
in which the Gauls were entirely routed ; and such a 
tolau.^hter followed, that the Roman tsiritorics were sotim 
cleared of their formidable invaders • 1 hus was Rome^ 
by the bravery of Caniiihis, cleared o?V^ V<it^^. 

TAc citjr being one continued bcup ot n&v^^ \.>k.v:^\vX>*' 

■ ■ P •. . ■ * 
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C.ipUol, and the greatest number of its former inhabitants 
liavinf; gone to take refuge in: Veii, the tribunes of thepeople 
iir,;c lor the rcrmoval of the poor remains of Rome Xo Veii, 
vrhere they might have houses to shelter, and walls to de- 
fend iheni On Ll is occusioo Gamilius attempted to ap* 
pease them with all the arts of persuasion, observing, 
that it was unworthy of them, both as Romans and as 
men, to desert the venerable seats of their ancestors, 
where they had been encouraged by repeated marks of dl* 
\iae approbation, u> remove to and inhabit a city which 
Ihey had coni^uered, and which wanted even the good for- 
tune of defending itself. By these and such Jike remon- 
strances he prevailed upon the people to go contentedly 
(o work ; and Rome soon began to rise from its ashes. 

We have already seen the bravery of Manjius in defend- 
ing the capitol, and saving the last remains of Rome, 
i'or this the people were by no means ungrateful, having 
built him an house near the place where his valour was so 
conspicuous, and having appointed him a public fund for 
his support, fiut he aspired at being not only equal to 
Camillus Uut to be sovereign of Home. With this view 
he laboured to ingratiate himself with the populace, paid 
their .debts, and ndled at the patricians, whom he called 
their oppressors- The senate wa^ not ignorant of his dis- 
course^ or bis designs, actd created Cpmelius possus die* 
tutor, with a view tp curb the ainbitiop of Manlius. The 
dictator soon finished an expedition agajynst the Volscians 
by a victory ; and upon his return called Manlius to a9 
account for his conduct. Manlius, however, was too 
jnuch the darling of the populace to be affected by the 
power of Co^sus, >vho was obliged to lay down his office^ 
and Manlius was carried from confinement in triumph 
throut^h the ciiy. This success only served to. inflame 
hu ambiuon He now Ji>egan to talk pfaxiivision of the 
lands among the people } insinuate^ that there should be 
ftO distinctions in the state ; and, to give weight to hi9 
discourses, always appeared at thi; bead ojT a large body of 
the dregs ,of the people, whom his largesseji had made 
his foUovv^rs The ,city b^ing thus fi^ie,d with sedition 
477// cJitnwuri the senate had recourse to another expedi* 
^/;/> and to oppose the power oi C9a^\\V>\^ v^ vVv^t of the 
/Sl^Aff^e^P* C'aoiiiius W09wlm\g\y \>wv%\s«Afc ^^ « 
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the military tribunes, appointed Manlius a day to answer 
for his life. The place in which he was tvi^d was near 
the capitol, where, when he was accused of sedilion, and 
of aspiring at 8ovcreij;^ly, he only turned his eyes, andy 
pointing thither, put them in mind of what he had there 
done for his country. The multitude, whose compassion^ 
or whose justice seldom springs from rational motives, re* 
fused to condemn him, while he pleaded in sight of thti 
cdpkol : but when he was brought irom thenct: to the 
Peteline grove, and where the capitol i?as no longer to 
be seen, they condemned him to be thrown headlon^^ 
Irom the Tarpeian rock. Thus the place which had been 
the theatre of his glory become that of his punishment and 
infamy*. His house, in which his conspiracies had been 
secretly carried on, was ordered to be razed to the ground^ 
and his family were forbidden ever after to assume thcr 
name of Manlius. 

In this manner, therefore,, the Romans went gradually 
forward, with a mixture of turbulence and superstition 
within their walls, and successful enterprises without* 
With what an implicit obedience they submitted to their 
pontiffs, we have already seen in many instances, and 
how far they might be impelled, even tp encounter death 
itself at their command, will evidently appe^ from the 
behaviourofCurlius about this timcy who, upon tlie opc]> 
inp: of a gulfin^the Forum, which the augurs 
affirmed would nerer close up till the most pre- U. C; . 
cious things in Rome were thrown into it, this 392* 
heroic man leaped with his horse and armour 
boldly into the midst, saying, that nothing was more tn^ 
ly valuable than patriotism and military virtue. The 
gulf, say the histonans, closed imnrediately upon thi^ 
9kI Curtiu» wa» never seen afierC 
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CHAP. xni. 

J'Vcm the woTM of the Samnitet^ and the %oar9 with Pijrrhu^ 
to the beginning ^ the JirMt Punic Wtfr, whin the J^a» 
man* Jin t vent atU ofltdly'^ 

X HE Romans having now triumphed over the Sahinef > 
the Etniiians, the Latins, the HLrntci, the ^qui, und 
the \'olscian.s began to look for grtater conquests. Thty 
:ir cording])- turned their arms against the Samnites, a 
p- 'jple about an hundred miles east from the city, descend- 
ed fmm the Sabines, and inhabiting a large tract of south- 
ern luily, wiiich -at this da}* makes a considerable part of 
tl:e kingdom of Naples. Valtriws Corvus and Cornelius 
vi^vtt tUt two consuls, to whose care it first fell to man« 
age this dreadful contention between the rival states. 

Valerius was one of the greatest commanders of his* 
lime ; ^.t was sumamed Corvus, from a strange circum- 
stance of being assisted by a crow in a single combat, in 
tvhich he fought and killed a Gaul of a gigantic stature. 
To hi j colleague's care it was consigned to kad an army 
to Samniura, the enemy's capital* while Corvus was s-ent 
to relieve Tapua, the capital of the Campanians. Never 
was captain more fitted for command than he. To an 
habit naturally robust and athletio> he joined the gentlest 
manners; he was the fiercest* and yet the most good n a- 
turcd man in the army ; and, while the meanest ccntinel 
was his comimnion, no nvan kept them more strictly to 
their duty : bOt what completes his character, he con- 
atunily endeavoured to preserve his dig^iities by the same 
arts by which he gained them. * Such soldiers as the Ro* 
TjKins then were, hardened by their late adversity, and ltd 
on i)y such a gener.;!, were unconquerable- The Sam- 
nit es were the bravest men they ever yet encountered ; 
and the conteniiou between the two nations was managed 
on both sides with the most determined resolution. But 
the fortune of Rome prevailed ; the Samnit«s at lengtU 
yJi^df avcrrwf^ thai they were v\ot ;i\Ae \o withstand the 
•fferce looks unci the fire-dailing ey^iv. oi vVvti X^axwaxi'^. "^N^t 
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dtfier consul, however, was not at first so fortut:ate ; fox' 
having; unwarily led his army into a defile, he was in dan- 
ger of being cut off, had not Decius, a tribune of the ar* 
my, possessed himself of a hill which Commanded the 
enemy ; so that the Samnites being attacked on either 
side, were defeated with great slaughter ; no less than 
thirty thousand of them lM:ing left dead upon the field of 
battle. 

Some time after this victory, the soldiers, who were sta* 
tioned at Capua, mutinying, forced Quintlus, an old and 
eminent soldier, who was then residing in the cuuniiy, it% 
be their leader ; and, conducted by their rage more than 
their general, came within eight miles of the eity. Sq 
terrible an enemy, almost at their gates, not a little alarm- 
ed the senate^ who itnmedi^tely created Valerius Corvus 
dictator, and sent him fortii with another arnly to oppost 
tliem. I'he two armies were now di*awn up against each 
other, while fathers and sons beheld themselves prepared 
to engage in opposite causes Any other general but 
Corvus would perhaps have brought this civil war to an 
extremity ; but he, knowing his influence among thesoN 
diery, instead of going forward to meet the mutineers la 
an hosdie manner, went with the most cordial friendshij^ • 
to etn brace and expostulate with his old acquaint i« nets; 
His conduct had the desired' effect; Quiniius, as iheit 
speaker, only desired to have their defection from thtir 
duty forgiven') and as for himself, as he was innocent of 
their conspiracy, he had no reason to solicit pardon for 
his offences.^ Thus this defection whith at firsiHireatenr 
cd such dangers to Rome, was repaired bj^ ihcf prudenc* 
and moderation of a general, whose 'ambition it was td bic 
gentle Vo his fnends,- and formidable otHy Xqhh' enemieSf 

A war betweeii the Romans and (he Lutins folio wud 
voon after ; but as their habits; arms; atid latiguage were 
the same, the most exact discipline was necessary to pre* 
vent confasioh In the engagement Orders therefore wtrft 
issued by Maniius, the consul, that no soldier should ieavc^ 
his rarikfr upon whatever provocation, and that be sboul4 
certainly be put to death who ahoiild offer lo do oXVirtm^'^^ 
'With these injunclions both anuies^ere tVY\^v^tvv^^i^ \\\ "^x* 
S^MdrcadjrtQbeginj when MtUut, \\\k ^«i^vA^V>iMI 
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enemy's cavalry, pushed forward from his lines, andchal* 
kn j;i.-(t Kiiy knij^ui in the Roman army to bkigk conibat« 
Fur ^oiiic tinue there was a general pause, no soldier oiftr- 
iuQ to diioLxry his orders, till Titus Manlius, the consul's 
O'^'n so*), fmrning witli shume to see the whole body of the 
Koni ins intimidated, holdly singled out against his adver* 
sary. The soldiers, on both sides, for a while, suspended 
the j^tneral eni^agemeiit, to be spectators of tiiis fierce en- 
couu:;:r. The two champions drove their horses against 
each other with great riulcnce : Melius wounded his ad* 
Yvrsjir}*s hors^ in the neck ; but Manlius, with better for* 
tunc, killed that of Melius. The Latin tieing thus fallen 
to the ^jound, for a while attempted {o support himself 
upon liis shield ; but the Roman followed his blows with 
S'j much force, that he laid him dead as he was endeavour* 
in^ to rise ; and then despoiling him of his armour, re- 
turned in triumph to the consul his father's tent, where 
he was prcparin^j^ and giving orders relative to the en- 
gagement UoWisoever he miglH have been applauded by 
his fellow soldiers, bting as yet doubtful of the reception 
he should find from his father, he came with hesitation to 
lay the enemy's spoils at his feet, and with a modest air insi- 
ttuated, that what he did was entirely from a spirit of here* 
ditiwy virtue But he was soon dreadfully made sensible 
ot his error, when his father turning away, ordered him 
to b * led publicly forth before the army. There, being 
brought forward, the consul, with a stein countenance, 
and yet with tears, spoke as follows : <« Titus Manlius, as 
«' thou hast regarded v^ji^^^er tlic dignity of the consul- 
*^ ship, nor the cornmaiuls of thy father, as thou hast de* 
<' -stro/ed military discipline, and set a pattern of disohe- 
« (ii.n.eby thy txample, thou hast reduced me to that 
•* deplorable extremity of sacrificing njj son or my conr^ 
«( try. But let us not hesitate in thid dreadful aileinar 
M tive : a thousa:id lives were well lost in sueba cuus^. : vor 
(< do .1 think tsat thou thyself wilt refuse -to dlcwntn 
" thy country is to reap the advantage of tiiy . suffeiiiiRS* 
*< Go, lictor, hind him, and let his death be our- Ijaiuri:' i x- 
•* ample" The whole army was struck with horror a% 
Ms unnatural mandate j fcar for a v»Vo^siV»«:v^XV\tuv in su^ 

p.-jice ; hat iv/i>e;i rli.-y saw ths'iV. ^o\i^^ c.V\*»ftV«*\\H \ vi,^^ . 

»(ruck off; any his blood 5ti)5?#iit^6^t'^^^'^^ ^^o>wx^^N:^n 
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could DO ]onger>contain thtir txecralions and iheir groans. 
1113 dead body was currkd forth willioul tiie cainp, uiid 
bein^ adorned with the spoils oi* the vanquUiitd encmyj 
' was buried with all the pomp of miiitary distress. 

In the mean lime the battle joined with mutual fury ; 
and as the two armies had often fought under the same 
lt;aders, they combated with ail the aiiimosity of a civi^ 
war. The Latins chltlly depCLnded on their bodily 
strength ; the Roman« on their invincible courage <.nd 
conduct. Forces so nearly matched seemed only to re- 
quire the protection of their deities to turn the scaic of 
Tictory ; and, in fuct> the ai!^uis had foretold, that what- 
ever part of the Roman army should be dislresu the com- 
mandcr of that part should devote himselt for his cuuntryi 
and die as a sucriiice to Hit immortal ^cds Maniius 
commanded the right win^, and Decius led on the left. 
Both sides fought ibr some time with doubtful success, a» 
their courage was equal ; but after a time, the left wlnjj^ 
of the Roman army began, to give ground. It was then 
that Decius, who commanded there, rtbolved to devote 
himself for his country, and'o offer his own life asan atone- 
ment tosave hisuriny. Thusdcterihined, hecalledtoMunli* 
us w'ltii a loud voice, and demanded his instrudionh. as he 
was the chief pontiff, how lo devoie himsclti and the form 
of the words he Siiouid use. 15y his directions therefore) 
bcin^; clothed in a lung robe, l«is head covered, and his 
arm^ stretched furw^ird, siandiiig upona javelin, he devoted 
himsrlf to the cekbti il and internal gods, for U\t safety of 
Home Then arming himteif, and mourning on horse* 
back, he drove furiously into the midst of liis enemies, car- 
rying terror and cousiernaiion wherever he came, till h« 
fell cover d with wounds In the mean time the Roman 
army considered his devoting himself in this manner as 
an assurance of success ; nor was the superstition of the 
Ltiins less jjowerfully htfluencd by lis resolution ; a total 
rout I^^au to enhUe ; the Romans pressed them on eve- 
ry sid;' ; and so great was the carnage, that scarce a fourth 
part of the enemy survived the defeat, risis was thq laat 
battle of a»y consequence that the Ld\iv\^ VkAd v<\\Xx \>wi 
Ron>«tJi-9 f ih^y ««'t'i-c forced to beg u peai^e. w^uw Ywc^ 
£oadHions / md two yewn aiicr, ihtir «\xwsKtV, ^t ^* 
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dum btin^ taken, tfaey were brought under an enttre suv* 
BiUsion to the Romun |K>\rer 

A signal (iisgrace trhich the Romans sustain* 
U C. cd a))out ttiis time in their coniest& with the Sura^ 
431. nites. made & pause in their usual good fortune^ 
and turned the scale for a while in the eneniicS 
£«vuur. The smatt having denied the Saninites ptacet 
Pontius tlieir general was resolved to gain by stratagem 
%hai he had frequently lost by force. Accordingly, Jtack 
ing his army into a defile called Clatidium, and taking 
possession of all its outlets, he sent ten of his soidierf* ha* 
biied like shepherds, with directions to throw themselvei 
in the way the Romans were to march. Exactly to hit 
wishes the Roman consul met them, and, Caking them 
Ibi what they appeared, demanded the route the Samnite 
arniy had taken : they* with seeming indifference replicdi 
tliut they were gone to Luccria, a town in Apufia- and 
were then actually besieging it» The Roman gcncrafi 
not snsi>ecting the stratagem that was laid against him^ 
Inarched directly by the sliortest road, wliicli lay throUjjh 
the* defileS) to rtlicve the city, and was not undeceived, nil 
he saw his army surrounded and blocked up on every side* 
Pontius, thus having the Romans entirely in his power^ 
fir!>l obliged the army to pass undtr the yoke, having been 
previously striptof ail but their garments ; he then stipu- 
lated that they sliould wholly quit the territories of \ht 
Sanmites, and that they should continue to live upon 
terms of former confederacy. The Romans were ajijk 
Strained to svibmit to this ignominious treaty, and march* 
cd into Capua disarmed, iialf naked, and burning wjih a 
defii re of retrieving their lost honour. When the at-my 
arrived at Rome, the whole city was most surprisingly 
aiilictcd at their shameful return ; nothing but grief und 
resentment was to be seen, and the whole city was put in-.o 
riionniincr. 

Rut this was a transitory calamity ; the state had suft 
fered a diminution oi its glory, but not of its power Th6 
War was carried on as usual for many years : the p^>weir 
of (hi: Samnhns dechning every day^whilethat of thi l<o- 
njans gathcvfcl fres' co*ilidihc<i £rcmS eNev^ N\t\c^v^ \jW-, 
^fcr the conduct of Ppviius C\ttsot> Vw\o yjtj.'i *\ ^\^wtx 
•ite* con&ul aud die uior, lepei^veci vVviwi^Vv^ \\^\^ ^givsj^ 
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Fahiiis Mdxi«HUs also hail liis shai'e in the glory ©f con* 
q')v.'.ii)g tiicni ; and Dc' ius, the son of that Decius whoni 
\vc si.iw devoting himsiltiir his country, about forty yearf 
b'^ibiv. followed the example of hi3 noble father, and, rush* 
in.^ into the midst of the enemy, saved the lives of hi^ 
coi|i>tryinen wiih the 1or?» of his own 

The S.imnites btin^ thus driven to the most extreme 
distress, as they were un'ahle to defend themselves, tht-y 
'Here obliged to call in the ashibtance of a foreign power^ 
and have recourse to P} rrhus, king of Epirus, to ftave 
them from impending ruin. Pyrrhus, a king of great 
coura}^e, am ition, Cind power, jiad alvi^ays kept the ex# 
ample of Alexandc r, his ^rcat predecessor^ before hi^ ^yeSf 
proaiistd to come to thtir assistance : and in the mean 
tioic dispatched over a body of three thousand men, un* 
der the command of Cineas, an experienced soldier, ;ind 
a scholar of the great orator Demosthenes. Nor did he 
himself remain long behind, but soon ufter put to sea witti 
three thou>aud horse, twenty thousand foot, and iwcnt j 
elepli^tS) in which the commanders of thai time begui;^ 
to place very great confidence However, only a smal) 
pai'C of these great preparations arrived in Italy with himt 
for many of his ships were dispersed, and some were to* 
tafly lost in a tempest Upon his arrival at Tarentum^ 
his first care was to reform Che people he came to succour ^ 
for observing a total dissolution of manners in this luxuri-^ 
ous city, and that the inbabij ants were rather occupied 
^vith the pleasur^ss of bathing, feasting, and di^ncitig, than 
the care of preparing for war, he gave orders to Jiave all 
their places of public entertainments shut up, and that 
they should lye restrained in all such amusements as ren- 
dered soldiers unfit for battle. In the mean time the Ro^ 
mans did <i^ that prudence cotild sugj^est to oppose so for- 
midul^l.' an enemy ; and the consul l.xvinuswaS'Scnt with 
a numerous army to interrupt bis progress. Pyrrhns, 
tliough his wliole army was not vet ariived* drew out to 
meet him ; but previously sent an ambassador, desiring 
to be pw'nnitted to mediate btt\\een the Komans and the 
people of Tarentum I'o this Laeviuus returned for an- 
swer, that he neither esteemed him fts a xu^<i\v^V^\^ w^V 
fcaied him as an aiemy ; isnd tl\tn ki\tf\t\^ Wvti v.\\\\Ws?»'o.CsNrs 
ibrpu^^b tJic Moman camp, dewred huu Vo o\i^^T\^^\!^5t^^ 
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\y what he saw, and to report the result to his master. In 
consequence of this, both armis approaching pitched their 
fentft in sight of each other upon the opposite banks of the 
Tivcr Lyris. Pyrrhus was always extremely cai^ful in 

' directinn^ the situation of his own camp, and in ob» 
serving that of the enemy. It was there, that walking 
•long the banks of the river, and surveying the Ro' 
man method of encampinc^, he was heai^ to observe^ 
*• That these barbarians seemed to be no way barbarous, 
^ and he should too soon find their actions equal to theiiP 
•* resolution/* In the mean lime ordering a body of mtDT 
•long ihe banks of the river, he placed them in readi- 
ness to oppose the Romans, in case they should attempt 
to ford it before his whole army was brought together. 
Things turned out according to his expectations ; the con- 
sul^ with an impel uosiiy that marked his inexperience} 
gave orders for passing the river where it was fordable { 
and the advanced guard, having attempted to oppoR^iini 
In vain, was obliged to retire to the main body of th^ 
mrmy. Pyrrhus being apprised of the enemies at- 
tempt, at first hoped to cut off their cavalry before they 
could he reinforced by the foot that were not as yet got 
over, and led on in person a chosen body of horse against 
them. The Roman legions having with much difficulty 
advanced across the river, the engagement became gene- 
ral ; the Greeks fought with a consciousness of their for- 
mer fame, and the Romans with a desire of gaining fresh 
glory. Mankind had never before seen two such differ* 
ently disciplined armies opposed to each other, nor is it 
to this day determined whether the Greek phalanx or the 
Roman legion were preferable. The combat was long iii 
suspense ; the Romans had seven times repulsed the ene- 
my, and were as often driven back themselves, but at 
length, while the success seemed doubtful, Pyrrhus sent 
his elephants into the midst of the engagement, and these- 
turned the scale of victory in his favour. The Romans 
who had never before seen creatures of such magnitude 
were terrified not only with their intrepid fierceness, but 
the castles tliat were built upon their backs filled with arui» 
of men. It was then that Pyrrhus saw the day was hi^ 
siffn : and sending in his TbesSivVvAT\cwyvArj Vo tV\^'«^*t \Vn^ 

efftrm/in disordcri the rottt^cakmt^Tk'fcT:\flL. K^vt%^ 
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slaughter of the Romans ensued, fifteen thousand men be- 
ing killed on the spot, and eigiitctn hundred taken prison- 
ers. Nor Were the conqiK-rors in much bttter state than 
the vanquished, Pyrrhus himself beihg^wounded, and thir* 
teen thousand of his forces slain. Nit^ht coming on, put 
an end to the slaug' iter on both sides, and Pyrrhus was iicard 
to cry out, " That one such victory more would ruin 
bis wtiole army.'* The next day as lie walked to view 
the field of battle, he could not iiclp regarding with admi- 
ration the bodies of the Hoiuuns wliich were slain : upon 
seeing them all with then* wounds before, their counter 
nances, even in death, marked wiih nublc resolution, and 
a sternness that awed him into respect, he was heard to 
cry out, in the true spiiit of a military adventurer, ** O 
with what ease could 1 conquer the world; had 1 the 
Romans for soldiers, or had they me for their king." 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, was still unwilling to drive 
them to an extremity, and considered that it was best treat* 
ing with an humbled enemy ; he resolved therefore to send 
his friend Cineas, the orator, to negociate a peace ; of 
whom be often asserted, that he had won more towns by 
the eloquence of Cineas, than by his own arms Cineas^ 
with adl his art, found the Romans incapable of being se- 
Auced, either by bribery, private or public persuasion. 

Being frustrated, therefore, in his expectations, he re*i 
turned to his master, extolling both the virtues and the 
gr«|indeur of the Romans. The senate, he said, appeared 
a reverend assembly ' of demigods, and the city a temple 
for their reception. Of this Pyrrhus soon after became 
ttcnutile by an e^nbassy from Rome concerning the ran- 
som aod exchiuiige of prisoners. At the head of this vene* 
rable deputation was Fabricius, an ancient senator, who had 
long been a patern.tp his countrymen, of the most extreme 
poverty, joined to the most cheerful content Pyrrhus re- 
ceived this celebrated old man with great kindness ; and 
willing to try how far fame had been just in his iavou\ , of- 
fered him rich presents, which, however the Roman re* 
fused. The day after, he was desirous of examining tho 
equality of his temper, and ordered oUw of his elephants to 
be plaeed behind ihe tapestry ^ which, upon a. ^l^^vA ^\^V 
raised its trunk above the ambassador'^ V\e«Ld^ aX v\\tt ^dVOkS^ 
Xw< usiaff oehcrATts (oincimidate hiite, But ¥ 8)»tv»!a^) "wS^ 
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m countenance no way changing^ smiled upon the king, ob- 
serving that he looked 'with an rqual eye, on the terrors of 
the day as he had upon the allurements of the preceding. 
Pyrrhus, pleased \o find so much virtue in one he had 
considered as abarbarian, was stilling to grant him the 
only favor wJiich he knew could make him happy ; he rcf 
leased the Roman prisoners, entrusting them to Fabricius 
al<»ne> upon ids promise, that in case the senate wert de« 
ternilnt'd to continue the war he might reclaim theot wlxcn- 
ever he thought proper. 

By this time the Roman army was recovered 
U. C. from its late defeat, and Sul^icius and Deciua^ 
473. the consuls for the following year, wert placed 
at its head. The panic which had formerly bciz* 
ed it from the elephants now began to wear off, and both 
arniic. met near the city of Asculum, both pretty nearly 
equal iii numbers, being about forty thousand strong ; and 
here ugvun, after a long and obstinate fight the Grecian 
fli .. jpline prevailed. The Romans, being pressed on every 
sil'v particularly by the ekpbanis, were obliged to re«irc 
to their camp, leaving six tliousand mtn dead upon ihc 
fi' id of b utle But the enemy had no great reason to 
b''i$t of their triumph, as thty had four thousand slain; 
so tnat Pyrrhus replied to one cf his soldiers, who was con- 
gr v.ulatmg him upon his victory, «^ one such triun)ph more 
^» and I shall be undone ** 

This battle finished the campaign ; the next season be- 
gan with equal vigor on both sides, Pyrrhus having; re* 
ceivcd n^.'w succors from home. While the two armies 
Were approaching, and yet but at a small distance from 
each other^ a letter was,tM*ougbt to olid Fabriciui>« the Ro- 
man general, frorii the king's physiciani importing, tijat 
for a proper reward, he. woijld take liim off by poi^oiii 
and thus rid the Romans of a powerful eneniyi and a dan^ 
gei'ous war. Frtbriciiis felt all the honest indi»^nation at 
this base proposal that was consistent with his former cha- 
racter ; he communicated it to his <Ol'ea,<ue, and in- 
stanily 6:ave it as his opinion that Pyrrhus should be in- 
foi med of the treachery that was plotted against him. Ac- 
fo/rlinirjy letters were dispatched for that pm posv-. inform- 
JiJ^ Pyrrhus of the affuir, and aWfcd^iw^ \Xx^ >ycvWv\\\\;^v^ 
c/idjce of hiM friends and cuciai«i^. '£\i*X)ftfc V^^^xv^aivA 
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Otid promoted murderers, while he carried his resentment 
ILg-dinst the generous and the brave. Pyrrhus now began 
to find that these bojd barbarians were by degrees schooled 
into refinement, and would not suffer him to be their su- 
perior even in generosity : he received the menage \vith 
as much amazement at their candour as indignation at his 
physician's treachery. " Admiral?le Fabricius I" cried he 
««it would b« as ©asy to turn the sun from its course, as 
« thee from the paths of honour '* Then making the prd* 
per enquiry among his servants, and having discovered 
tlic treason, he ordered his physician to be executeifl. 
However, not to be outdone in magnanimity, he imme- 
diately sent to Home all his prisoners without ransom* 
and again desired to negociate a peace. The Romans on 
iht tAher haml, ' refused him peace, but upon the same 
conditions they had offered before. 
' So that, after an interval of two years, Pyrrhus, having 
increased his army t>y new levies, sent ono part of his ar- 
my to oppose the march of Lentuhis, the Roman consul* 
while he himselfwent to attack Curiut^ Dentatus, the other 
if) conrimaritf, before his colleague could come up. His 
piincipal aim was to surprise the enemy by night ; but 
wifortunately passing through woods, and his lights fail- 
ing bim, his men lost their way, so that at the approach of 
morning, he -saw himself in sight of the Roman camp^ 
with the enemy drawn out ready to receive him. The 
vanguard of both armies soon met, in which the Romans 
had the advantage. Soon after, a general engagement en* 
suing, Pyrrhus nnding the balance of the victory turning 
still against him, had once more recourse to his elephants. 
These, however, rtie Roimans were then too wd) acquaint*' 
ed witlh, to feet atiy vain terrors froAi ; and having found 
that fire was the most effectual means to repel them, they' 
caused a number of balls to be made, composed of fla^c- 
and rosin, which were thrown against them as they ap- 
pFoaced the ranks The elephants thus rendered ftrrioua 
by the flame, and as boldly opfK>sed by the soldiers, could 
bo longer be brought on, but ran back upon their own ar« 
my^ bearing down the ranks, and filling all places v)\\V\j^\« 
rorand confusion. Thus victory atltn^lVv At^tWc^. m 
ftiwW Rome ; Pyrrhus in vain «fveinpl&4 V> ^o^ ^IXiSie 
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fli};ht and slaughter of his troops ; he lost not only tivefttjfr 
three lliousand of his best soldiers^-but his camp was als;o 
taken. This served as a new lesson to the Romans, who 
irere ever open to improTement : they had formerly pitch^ 
cd their tents ^vithout order ; but by this new capture they, 
yrere taught to measure out their ground, and fortify the 
whole with a trench ; so that many of their succeeding 
victories are to be ascribed to their improved method of 
encamping* 

Pyrrhus thus finding all hopes fruitless, heresolyed U^: 
leave Italy, where he found only desperate enemies and. 
faithless allies^ ; accordingly, calling together the Taren« 
tines, hemformed them that he had received assurances - 
from Greece of speedy as^stance, and de^ring them to 
wait the event with tranquillity, the night following em* 
barked his troops, and returned undisturbed into his native. 
Kingdom with the renuiinsof his shattered. forces, leaving 
a^ garrison. in Tarentum merely to save appearances, and 
in this manner ended the war with Pyrrhus after six yean 
pontinuance. 

As for the poor luxurious Tarentines, wjho were the 
original pivmoters of this war, they soon began to find a 
Vfoi&e enemy in the garrison that waa left for their do« 
fence, than in the Romans who attacked them from with* 
out. The hatred between them and ^ilo, who com* 
znanded their citadel for Pyrrhus, was become so greatf * 
thai nothing but the fear of their, old inveterate enemiea- 
tfae Romans could equ.^l it. la this distress- they apjHied : 
to the Carthaghiiaq% who wifh a large fleet came and 
})lpcked up tlie port of Tarentum ; so t^at t)>i|. unfortunate - 
people, once famous through Italy -for their refieeoienta 
aiid pleasures,! now saw tliemselves ronteiMled^r by three j 
different armies, without the choice of, a coni}urror4 At ; 
length, , liowever, the Romaqs^ found in^^afis to bring over . 
tlie garrison to their interest,; after which they easily be* 
came masters of the. city, and^emoli^hed Xt» vaUay.gran^f .- 
fog tUr inhabitanta lit^f rty aQdrpFOtectiQft.j 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Pi-am the btginning of the Puttie tVar, to the beginning of- 
tAe tecQndf vkcn the Romans begun to grcv) power/u 

[U. C. 48S>.] 
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HE Romans having destroyed all rival pretensions at 
home, began to pant after foreipjn conquests. The Car- 
thaginians were at that time in possession of the greatest 
part of Sicily, and, like the Romans, only wanted an op- 
portunity of embroiling the natives, in order to become 
toasters of the whole island. This opportunity at length 
offered. Hiero, king of Syracuse, one of the states of 
that island, which Avas as yet unconquered, entreated their 
lad agsdnst the Mamertines, a little people of the sam« 
country, and they sent him supplies both by sea and land. 
The Mamertines, on the other hand, to shield ofTimpend- 
ing ruin, put themselves under the protection of Rome. 
The Romans, not thinking the IVramertines worthy of the 
liame of allies, instead of professing to assist them, bold- ' 
iy declared war against Carthage ; alledging as a reason 
tb^ assistance which Carthage had lately sent to the souths 
ern parts of Italy against the Romans. In this manner a 
.war was declared between these two powerful states, both 
grown too great to continue patient spectators of each 
others increase. 

Carthage, a colony of the Phoenicians, was built on th^ 
coast of Africa, near the place where Tunis now stands, 
about an hundred and thirty-seven years before the foun- 
dation of Rome. As it had been long growing into pow- 
er, so it had extrended its dominions all along the coasts. 
But its chief strength lay in its ficets and commerce : 
thus circumstanced, these two great powers began what 
is called the first Punic war. The Carthaginians, pos*^ 
sessed of gold and silver, which might he exhausted ; the 
Romans famous for perseverance* pa\v\cA\%TV\ «v\^^qx^W^ 
which seemed to gather strength by e^tt^ &t.kvi\« 
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But ihere seemed to be an in surmountable obstacle to 
the an'ibiiious views of Korne, as they had no fleet, or at 
least what deserved that title ; w^ile the Caithagii)ian& 
liiid the entire command at sea, and kept all the maratime 
towns under obedience. In aucb a situation any people 
but the Romans would have rested contented under dis- 
advantages which nature seemed to have imposed ; but 
notiiinjr could conquer or intimidate them. They be^an 
to apply tiiemselves to maritime afluirs ; and* though M'ith- 
out shipwrights to build, or seamen to navigate a fleet) they 
resolved to surmount every obstacle with inflexible perse- 
veruncc. A Carthaginian vessel happened to be in a storm 
driven ashore ;- and this was sufficient to serve as' a model. 
The consul Ouillius \ras the first who ventured to sea 
witli his new constructed armament ; and though far in- 
ferior to the enemy in the management of his fleet, yet he 
gr.ined the first naval victory, the Carthaginians losing^ 
fifty of their ships, and the undisturbed sovereignty of the 
sea, wliich they valued more. 

Dut the conquest of Sicily was only to be obtained by 
humbling the power of Carthage at home. For this rea- 
»on the senate riisolved to carry the war into Africa itself 
xind accordingly they sent Regulus and Manlius with a 
fleet of three liundred sail to make the invasion. Regulus 
was reckoned the most consummate warrior that Roihe 
could then produce, and a professed example of frugal se- 
Tcrity. Hh patriotism was still greater than his temper* 
ance ; all the private passions seemed extinguished in 
him, or they were all swallowed up in one great ruling af- 
fection, the love of his coiintry. The' two generals set 
sail with their fleet, which was the greatest that had ever 
left an Italian port, carrying an hundred and forty thoti* 
sand men. They were met by the Carthaginians, with a 
flee*: as powerful and men better used to tlie sea. Whife 
the fight continued rather between the ships than the men 
at a distance, the Carthaginians seemed successful ; but 
when the Romans came to grapple with them, the differ- 
ence between a mercenary army, and one that Fought fojr 
fame was apparent, The resolution of the Rortians was 
crowned with success ; the enemy's fleet were dispcrsec!^ 
3nc/ Grty'four of their vesseln Ukeu. The consequence of 
ffus } ictory vyas an immcdiale desc^nl u^ou \Xx^ ^oid.^^ ^ 
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Arrtca^ and the cBptnre of the city Clupea^ together ivlih 
tweniy thousand meiii who ivere made prisoners of wur« 
The senate being informed of these great successes^ 
and applied to for fresh instmctions, commanded Mauhus 
back to Italy, in order to superiniend the Sicilian war ; 
and directed tliat Ilegulus saoukl coniiniie in Aiiica to 
prosecute' his victories there. 

A battle ensued, in which Carthage was once more dc« 
feated, and some of its best troops were cwt off, I'his 
fresii victory contiibuted to throw them into the utmost 
despair ; more than eighty of their towns submitted to 
the Romans. In this di6tress the Carthaginians, destitute 
of gehcrals at home, were obliged to send toLacedemon> 
oiTenrig the command of their armies to Xantippus, a ge« 
neral of great exp€rienct^, who undertook to conduct them. 
Thia general began by giving the magistrates prcpcf 
xnstructions hr levying their men, hts assured them that 
their armies were hitherto overthrown, not by the strengths 
of the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own generals f 
he therefore only required a ready ebeditnce to his crdfr!>, 
lind assured them of an easy victory. TitfC whole city 
seemed once mor^revi^'od from despondency, by tlic ex- 
hortations of a single stranger ^ and soon from hope grew 
into confidence. This was the spirit the Grecian general 
wished t& excite in them ; so that wtien he saw itiem ttiU9 
ripe for the engagement, he joy fully took the&Id TheLace* 
demonian mtxde.the most skilful disposition of hia forces ;. 
he placed his^ cavalry in the wings ; he disposed the cle* 
pr*ant^ at pl*oper intervals behind the line of the heavy arm^ 
cd infantry ; and, bringing up the light armed troops 
before, he ordered them to retire through the lin» of in« 
funtry aftei' they had discharged thoir weapons^ At leuj^tb 
both armies engaging, after a long and obstinate resitunce^ 
the Romans were overthrown witn dreadful slaughter ^ 
the greatest pan of theii^ army being destroyed, and Kc- 
gulus himself taken prisoner. Several other distresses o£ 
the Romans followed soon after this.. They lost their fleet 
Ml a storm ; and Agrigentmn> their principal town in 81^ 
eily, was taken by Kaithale, the Carthaginian gencial. 
They undertook to build a new fleets which also sLaved 
Ifie f^te of the fo(mer, the maiiiiers; as yet Uiiaceiuainx^t 
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with the ^lu elite rranean shores, drove it upon qulck9and»| 
and soon uftcr the greatest part perished in a siorm. 

Meantime, the Carthaginians, being thus successfuti 
were desirous df a new treaty i'or peace^ hoping to nave 
better terms than those insisted upon by Regulus. For 
this purpose, they sup[x>sed that he, whom they bad now 
for four years kept in a dungeon, confined and chained, 
w'oukl be a proper solicitor. It was expected that, being 
vrearied with imprisonment and bondage, he would gladly 
endeavour to persuade his countrymen to a discontinuance 
of a war, which only prolonged his captivity. He was 
accordin:;ly sent with their ambassadors to Rome, but 
with a prouiibe, previously cxactv:d from him, to re: mm 
jn case of being unsuccessful. He was even given to un- 
derstand that his life depended upon the success of his ne- 
gocidiion. 

When this old general, together with the ambassadors 
of Carthage, approached l<ome, numbers ofhisfriend» 
came out to meet and congratulate his.return. Their ac- 
chmalions resounded through the dty ; but Regulus refu- 
sed, with sV'tled melancholy, to enter the gates. , It' wa» 
in vain that he was entreated on every side to visit once 
more his little dwelling, and share in that joy which hi» 
return had inspired. He perstted in saying, that he wa» 
now but a slave belonging to the Carthaginians, and unfit 
to partake in the liberal honours of his courtry. The sc* 
nate assenibUng without the wlalls, as usual, to give audi* 
ence to the ambassadors, Regulus opened his commissinny 
as he had been directed by the Carthaginian council^ and 
their ambassadors seconded bis proposals. The senate 
were, by this tine e, themselves weary of a war which had 
been protracted above eight years, and were no way dis- 
inciina ble to a peace. ^It only remained for Regulus 
Jiimself to give his opinion, who, when it came to his turn 
to speak, to the surprise of all the w^rld, gave his voice 
for continuing the war. So unexpected an advice not ^ 
lillle distuibed the senate : they plied as well as admired 
a man who had used, such eJoqueiKc against his private 
interest, and could not conclude ypoB a measure which 
was to terminate in his- ruin. Blithe s6o» relieved their 
.Cinkirrassmeniby breakiaig off the treaty, ahd by lining 
Xo order to return W hw'bQud^ w^4 ^iQti^^Tsvw^U It yffii^ 
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in vain that the senate and all his dearest friends entreat^ 
.ed his stay ; he still repressed their solicitations. Marr- 
ciat his wife) with her little children, filled the city with 
their lamentations, and vainly entreated to be permitit-d to 
jsee him ; he still obstinately persisted in keeping hi»& pro- 
'mise ; and, though sufficiently apprised oi the tcTuies 
that dwaited his retuni, without embracing his family or 
taking leave of his friends, he departed with the ambassa- 
dors ior Carthage^ 

Nothing could equal the fury and the disappoint! rient 
of the Carthaginians, when they were informed by their 
ambassadors t'lat Regulus, instead of hastening a peace, 
had given his opinion for continuing the war. They ac- 
cordingly prepared to punish his conduct with the most 
studied tortures. First his eyelids were cut oiT* aiul then 
be was remanded to prison. He was after some days, a« 
gain brought out, and exposed with his face oppo^^ite the 
burning sun. At last when malice was fatigued with stu- 
dying all the arts of torture, he was put into a barrel stuck 
fill! of nails, that pointed inwards; and in this painful 
comTition he continued till he died. 

Both sides now took up arms with more than former 
animosity. At length the Roman perseverance was cro\>n- 
ed wiib success, one victory followe^d on the back of ano« 
ther. Fabius Buteo, the consul, once more shewed them 
the way to naval victory, by defeating a large squadi^on of 
thfe enemy's ships ; but Lutatius Catulus gained a victory 
still more complete, in which the power of Carthage seem- 
ed totally destroyed at sea, by the loss of an hundred and 
t\vieniy ships, according to the. smallest coinputati(»n. 
*riiis loss brought the Carthaginians to sue for peace, 
tvliich Rome thought proper to grant ; but still inflexible 
!n lis demands, exacted the same conditions which Regu* 
lus had formerly offered at the gates of Carthage. These 
Were, that they sliould lay down a thousand talents of 
silver to defray the charge of the war, and should poy two 
thciusand two hundred more in ten years time : that they 
should quit Sicily, with' all such islands as they possebsed 
near it : that they should never muke war against the al- 
lies of Rome, or come wit-i any vessels of w:\r within the 
Koman doi^itnions ^ ^dlasUy; that ail their prisoiu;rb. and 
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desertlers should be delivered up without ratraothl 

U. C. To these hard conditions the Carthaginians, no# 

5 1 3. exhausted, readily subscribed ; and thus ended 

the first Rani<: war, which had lasted twenty -^our 

years, and in some measure had drained both nationa ef 

every resource to begin another. 



CHAP. XV. 

from ike end ^fifie Jir^t Punic War^ h the end tf, tSr 

»ec9nd» .1 

* X HE tfar beingf ^nded between- tl^ Gartliagioians at)^ 
the Romans, a profound peace ensued and in about si^ 
years at\er, the temple of Janus was shut for the second 
trine since the f<.undation'of the city. The Ramans, beirij^ 
thus in friendship with all nations^ h.td an opportunity c^ 
luniing to the arts of peace, they now began to have it 
relish.for poetry, the first liberal art which rises in ever/ 
civilized nation, atid the first alsa that decays. Hilherto 
they \vx4 been entertained only with the ru<lu; drolleries oC 
their lowest buffoons : they li ad sports called Fesceiinini| 
in wtiich a few debauched actors made their own purts^ 
while raillery and smiU; supplied the place of htimour. Tq 
these a composition of a higher kind succeeded, which 
they called satire, which was a kUKl of dramatic poem, in 
which the characters of the great were particulaHy point^ 
ed out, and made an object of derision lo the vi^lgar. A& 
ter these calne tragedy and comedy, wrich Werie borrowr 
ed from th:i Greek i and, indeed, the first dramatic poet- 

of Rome, whose name was Livius Andronicusy. 

U. C. was by birth a Grecian. The instant these tinef 

514. kinds of composition appeared, this great peo* 

pie rejected their former impurities with dis- 
diain; From thence forward they laboured upon the Gre« 
cian model ; and thougbthey Were never able to rival their 
Piasters in dramatic composition, they soon surpassed 
them in many ofthe more sootiiing kinds of poetry. Lle-- 
g^hc, pastoral, and didactic compoditions, began to as* . 
suijfc new ib^AUties io^ th« Uom^m Vixi\^\iai^<^ \ vsA^yt^ 
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Dot that fude kind of dialogue already mentionedi but a 
nobler sort invented by Liicilius, waa aii Ihtir uivn. 

While tliey were tlius admiuin^ tuetinsoi peacc> they 
were iiot unniiodrol ot' muking fresh picpaiuuoni» tor war : 
all intervals of ease seemed rather to i^ivc Iresh \i}^our for 
new designs, 'than to relax tneir ioruier iiiirc|iUiily« 'I'Ue 
lUyrians were thr first people upon wiiuiu they tried tneir 
iT^Afgtli, afitr bOuie coiiuiiuance ol pcace. i'hui nuiioo, 
wtiich had lon^ plundered uie merchania of the Mediter- 
ranean with impunity t huppcncd to make depredations 
upon some of the trading subjects oi Konie : 
this being conipUdncd ot to i euta^ liic (^uceu of 537. 
the country, she, instead of granting redress, 
ordered the ambassador tiial was beia to demand restit)i« 
tion to be murdered. A w<ar ensued, in wliicn the Ko« 
mans were victorious : most ol the ill} ric towns were sur- 
rendered to the consuls, and a peace at iast concluded, by 
which the gratcst part of tiie country was ccueU to Rome.; 
a yearly tribute was exacted lor tiic rcst^ and a protiibiuon 
ttddedi that the iilyrians snould not sail beyond the river 
LiBbUS with more than two barks, and those unaimed. 

The Gauls were the next people that ii^cuired the dis« 
pleasure of the Romans, bupposing a time ol peace, 
when the armies were disbanded, a pioper season lor new 
irruptions, tnis barbarous people invited Iresh forces irom 
beyond the Alps, and, entering Ltrtu'ia, wasted ail with 
fire and sword> till they came withm about three days 
journey of Rome. A prsetor and a consul were sent to op- 
pose lliem, who, now instructed in the imprp\ed ans of 
war, were enabled to surround the Gauls, who still retain- 
ed their .primeval barbarity it was in vaiu ttiat thoqe 
iiardy troops, who had nothing but their courage to pro- 
tect them, formed two fronts to oppose their adversaries ; 
their naked bodies and undisciplined forces were unahie to 
withstand the shock of an <^nemy completely armed, and 
skilled in military evolutions. A miserable slaughter en- 
sued, in which forty thousand were . killed, and tei> thou* 
sand ^iken prisoners. This victory was followed by ano- 
ther gained over them, by Marcellus, in which he killed 
Viridomarus, (heir king, vviih his own hand, an(} gahied 
the third royal spoils that were yel obVavw^iA VkX^v^vcv^. 
These conquests ibrced thenn to beg a^ \>e'^^ ^\^ ^^vm^* 
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tioiiA of whir.h served greatly to enrich the etn[)ire, Thii» 
the Romans went on with success ; tliej^ ha^ now totally 
recovered tiieir former losses^ an^d ohly wanted' an efiemy 
•worthy of their arms to begin a new war/ 

The Cart haf^inians had •nly made a peace because they 
were no lonjg^r able to continue I he war They therefore 
took the earliest opportunity of breaking the treaty : they 
be&ie^ed Suguntum, a city of Spain, w^ich hud been iti 
alliiance with Rome ; and thouf^h desired to desist, pro* 
tecuted Cheir opcratio:)8 with vig^our. An^l^sa'dors were 
sent m consequence from Rome to Carthagiq* Complaining 
of the infraction of their articies. and requiring that Han- 
nibul, the Carthaginian general, who had axjvised thiy 
measure^ should ' bb delivered up ; which being refusedf 
both sides prepared' for a second Punic war. 

The Caithap:inians trusted the management of.it off 
their side to !lanni!>al, the son of Hamilcar- This extras 
ordinary man had been made the sworn foe of Rome al- 
most from his infancy; for, while yet very young, hit j 
-father brought him before tjie altar, and obfi^ed liim' to ] 
take an oath, that he never would be in friendship with the 
Romans, noi* desist from opposing their power, until ht 
or they should be no more. On his first appearance in 
the field, he reconciled, in his own person, the most just 
method of commanding with the most perfect obedience 
to his superiors. Thus he was equally beloved by his ge« 
nerals and the troops he was appointed to lead. He was 
possessed of the greatest courage in opposing danger, aod 
the greatest presence of mind in retiring from it. Nq 
fatigue was able to subdue his body, nor any niisibrtune 
to break hi« spirit ; equally patient of heat and co/d, he 
only took sustenance to content nature, aiid hot to delight 
his'appetite. He was the best hordeman, and the swiftest 
runner of his time. This great general, ifrKo is consider- 
ed as the most skilful of antiquity, Having; overrun all 
Spain, and levied a larjs^e army of various languages and 
nations resolved to carry the war ini6 Italy itself,, as the 
Romans had before carried it into the dominions of 
Carthage. For this purpose, leaving Han no with a suf- 
£cicnt force to guard his conquests, in Sptdfi, he crossed 
ihe Pyrenean mountains Into Gau\> V\\\\ w\ wtkv^ ^^ ^^H 
tJjouaanei foot, and nine thousand V\ot^, T*.^ QCi\0«ii vtv 
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ttned that country, which was then wild and extensive^ 
and filled with nations that were his declared enemies. In 
Tain its forests and. rivers appeared to intimidate iiini ; in 
Tain the Rhone, with its rapid currents, and its bank» 
coTeiBed with enemies, or the Dura branched out into 
numberless channels, opposed his way ; he passed them 
til with perseverance, and in ten days arrived at the foot 
ol the Alps, over which he waH to explore a new passage 
into Italy. It was in the midst of winter when this aston- 
ishing project was undertaken. Tiic season added new 
horrors to a spene that nature had already crowned with 
objects of dismay The prodigious height, and tremen* 
dpus steepness of the mountains, capped with snow, the 
people barbarous and fierce, dressed in skins, with long 
and shaggy hair, presented a picture: that impressed the 
beholders with astonishment and terror. But nothing \ias 
cajpable of subduing the courage of the Carthaginian ge» 
neral ; for, at the end of fifteen days, spent in crossing 
the Alps, he found himself in the plains of Italy with about 
hfklf his army remaining,, the rest having, died of the coldi 
or been cut off by the natives. 

As ^^ooQ as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal, at 
the hc'dd of an immense army, was crossing the Alps, in 
order to invade their dominions, the senate sent Scipio to 
oppose him, who was obliged to retreat with considerable 
loss. In the mean time, Hannibal, being thus victoriousi 
took the most prudent precautions to increase his army, 
^ing orders always to spare the possessions of the Gauls, 
while his depredations were permitted upon those of 
Itoine ; and this so pleased that simple people, that they 
declared- for him in great numbevs, and flocked to his 
fitandard with alacrity. 

The.seoond battle was foUgh^ upon the banks of the ri- * 
ver Trebiar The Cathauini.m general being apprised of 
the Roman impetuosity, of whidi lie always availed him- 
velf iq fdmost every engagement, had sent* off a body of a 
thousand hor«e,.each with a- toot soldier behind* across the • 
river, to ^ravage th^ enemy's country, and provoke' them ' 
to^en$2^ge. The Romans quickly routed this force, whO| 
Seeming to b? defeated, took (he rivcrnand vvtv^ as fcagerlf < 
piirsuttdh> Sempvonius^ the consul. U^'Asii^\»:ii^XNts^ 
0JiiM Mfm/; fmii.g»t i^pon it^t op{toiVl bsA^y \W Vise "^^i^^ 
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ceived himself half conquered Hlreadff his men being: til* 
tinned with wading: np to their armpits, and quite hehumhed ' 
bv the intense coldness of the water. A total rout ensued ; 
twenty six thousand of the Romans we're either killed by 
the enemy, or drowned in at+emptinti: to repass i)ie river. 
A body of teii thousand men were aH that survived ; whO| 
finding themselves -.enclosed on every side, broke de«ipe- 
rately throusfh the enemy's ranks, and fbueht retreating, 
till they found shelter in the" city of Placentia.' . 

The third defeat the Romans sustained was at the lake 
of Thrasmene ; near to which was a chaltiof inotihtainsi 
and between these ^nd the lake, a narrow passaj^ leading 
to a valley that was embosomed in hllh- It was lipoli these 
hills that Hannibal disposed' his best troops« and it was into 
this vallf y that Plaminius, the Roman ' general, led his 
men to attack him. \ disposition every way so favoura- 
ble for the Carthaginians was also-8(Ssisted by accident; 
for a mist risinp: from the lake, kept the Romans from see* 
Sn^ their enemies ; while the army upon the mountainii 
beinjr above it* iiifluence, saw the whole disposition of their' 
opponents The fortune of the -day was adich as might 
be expected from the <X)nr^i!rt of the tvvo generals r (he 
Roman army wa» broken anrl slaughtered; almost before 
they could perceive the enjrmy that destroyed them. 
About Bfteen thousand Romans, together with Flaroiniut 
himself fell in the v^illey atid six thousand more were 
obliged to yield themselves prisoners of war. . 

. Upon the news of this defeat atl^ome. after the general 
con^^tematinn was allaved, the senate, upon mature|delib€r* 
atioUi resolved to elect » commander «vith absolnte au- 
thority, in whom tb»-y mip-ht repose their last and creaf» 
est expectations. Their choice fell upon Fabius Maxim« 
us, a man of great conra^* but with u happy mixture of 
caution. H^ was apprised that the only way t6 humble 
the Carthaginians at ^uch a distance (road home was ra- 
ther by harassing them than bv fightinn:. For this pur- 
po«^ he always encamped upon the highest grounds, in- 
aocessible to the en^my^s cavalry. Whenever they moved, 
hp movedi w.itched tlieir motions, straitened (heir quar* 
/er», an// ruf off their provisions. 

By these arts. Fabius had acl\i-^W7 ««X «a« ^tcvt ««\<j«fe4. 
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wintevr uid yet from vhich it was almost impracticable 
to fixtricatc his army without imminent clanger In tl/is 
exj^nce nothing but one pf those stratagems of war^ 
"Which fall to the lot of great abilities only to invent, could 
aave him : he ordqred a number of small faggots and 
lighted torches to be tied to the r.oms of two thousand 
oxen that he had in his camp, and that they should be dri« 
vcn towards the enemy. These tossing tiieir heads, and 
running up the sides of the mountains, seemed to fill the 
whole neighbouring forest with fire ; wliile the sentinels 
tha,t were placed to guard the approaches of the mountain 
as:cing such a number of flames advancing toM ai ds their 
posts, fled in cousternutlon, supposing the whole body of 
the enemy was in arms to overwhelm them, iiy ttiis stra- 
tagem Hannibal drew off his army, and escuped through 
the defiles that lead beneath ihe hills, though with consi« 
derahle damage to his rear. 

Soon after, Fabius was ol}Iiged -to lay down his ofBce, ins 
time being expired, and. Terentius Varro was chosen by 
tJi>e majority -to succeed to the command This Teren- 
tius Varfo was a man sprung froni tiie dregs of the peo- 
ple, with nothmg but his coofntencc and riches to re- 
commend him. With him was joined i£uii;ius PauIuSf 
of a disposition entirely opposite : experienced in the fields 
cautious in action, and impres&ed wim a thorough con- 
tempt for the abilities of his Plebeian colleague. 

The Romans, finding themselves enabled to bring 9, 
competent force into the field, btiiig almost ninety thou- 
sand sirppg, DOW agaiares6lye*d to nieet Hannibal, who 
waR at this time encamped hear the village of CannS| 
with a wind that for a certain season bio vv:» still one way im 
his rear, wjiich raisiqig great clouds of dust .from tho 
parched plains behind, he knew must greatly distress u^ 
approaching ciiemy. In this situation he waited the 
coming up of the Romans with an army of forty thousui^d 
foot, uD^ half that number of cavalry. The two coQsul9 
BQGOV appe/ircd to his wish, dividing thejir forces into two 
partsi[ apfi agreeing to take the coQiniand every day by. 
t,uriis On tlie first day of their arrival, it fallinji; to thp^ 
lot of iEiui'tius to command, he was entirely averse to tn«' 
gagipjg.' Xac uiext day, howeveri it bein^j come Vo Vvtr^ 

H 
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ro's tum to command, he« wiihoui asking his C0ltetil|g;ue'8' 
ccncl.Trcnce. gave ihe signjii ibr battle ; and pusbing • the 
rxv.r Aufii^u» that lay liciwccn both urinieiyput hib krrcer 
in .ir: uv. The battle ^be^an wiih the light urmeci inianioy ; 
ih;: .-.ur:&e tn^a^cd soon after: and the' Roman cavaJi-y be- 
in^^ unable lo stand against those of >kUimdia, the legions' 
catiic up to leinlurce tiicni It was then ttiat the con« 
Cic: (Jccanie general : the Roinan soldiei's ior a longtinj« 
en: Lavourcd, but in vain, to penetrate the centre, where 
the GaviU and *)paniards foug.)t ; whicb Hanhibai oboerv*' 
in^. ordervd part oftjose truopsio giveway, and lo permit 
the Roui-ins to embosom tiienistlvcs» within a chosen body 
of his Vtiicans, whom lie had placed on their whig, so -as 
Co surround tliem ; upon that a terrible slaughter be'^^an to 
ensue of the Romans, fatigued utilh repeated attacks Liom 
the Africans, who were fiesh and vigorous. At last the 
rout became general in every part of the Ronian anny ; 
the b'jasiiiigs of \'arro were nuw no longer heavd ; while 
^inilius, who had been terribly wounded by a sfinger in 
the very begmning of th^' engagement, still feebl) led on 
his body ofnorse, and did alj thai could be* done to make 
head against the enemy ; l.owever, being uncible to sit on 
horseback, he was forced todismoiint * It was in this de- 
plorable condition of inhigs, thai ope Lentulus, a tiibune 
of the army, as he was Dying on horseback from the ene- 
my, which at some distance purstied him, met i&miiius 
silling upon a stone, covered over wiih biocd and-^oundSf 
and waitmg for the coming up of tht pursuers. •< ^rnili* 
us," cried ihe generous tiibune,''** you at least are guilt- 
" less of this day's slaughter : take my hoihJe and ily." 
« I thank thee, Lemulus," cViwd the dying consui^ «< all. 
" is over, 'mypan is chosen t ' go, ' I coniif land thee, and 
** tell the senate from me to fortify Rome against the ap-' 
<< proach of the conqueror. Tell Fabius alsop that^mi* 
<^ iius, while livinM:,evcr i'emenSbei^d his advice, anci noW| 
•* dying, approves It/' While he was y^. speaking the' 
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itjtij^ dntibomuiiy kni^his, that it is saU'Hannibal kent ifirtt 
t'usheJs otyold rings to CanUa^e, ^Va^\\\l;QV:NAv&U ct* 
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When the first consternation was abated after this dread- 
ful blow at Romet the senate came to a general rcsoiuii(#n 
to create a. dictator, in order to give sirenj^tli lo ihtir go- 
Ternment. . A short time after, Varro arrived, having; Iti't 
behind him the wretched remninsof hisarmy ; and, as he 
had been the principal cause of the late calamity, it was 
natural to suppose tliat the senate woultl stvtrtly repri* 
mand the rashness of his conduct. But far otherwise ! 
The Romans went out in multitudes to meet him; and 
the Senate returned him thanks that he did not desp'iir of 
tbe safety of Rome. Fabius, who was considered us the 
shk'id of Rome, and Marcellui as the sword, were ap- 
pointeji to lead the armies ; and though Ilunnibal once 
more offered them |}eace, they refused it, but upon con- 
dition thiit he should quit Italy. Terms similar to those 
they had formerly insisted uix)n fr.)m Pyrrhus. 

In the mv^an time, Hannibal, either finding the impossi- 
bility of inarching directly to Rome, or willing to give hi:i 
forces rest after such a mii^hty victory, led them to Capua, 
."Where. he resolved to winter. This city had long been 
considered as the nurse ofluxury, and the corrupter of all 
military virtue ; hert;, therefore, a new scene of pleasure 

.opened to his .barbarian troops ; and they at once gave 
^heini»elves up to the intoxiraiion, till, from being hardy 
i'eteruns, tliey became infirm rioters 

Hith rto we have found this great man successful ; but 
now we are to reverse the picture, and survey him strug- 
gling with accumulated mislortunes, and at last sinking 

ibent^ath them. 
'. His fira]L li)ss was at the siege o.f Nola, ^vhere Marcellus 

klhe praelor made a successful sally. He some time after 

. attempted to raise the siege of Capua, and attackt d the 
Roniuu^ in their trenches, but he was repulsed with conbi- 
deraljle loss IL* then made a feint of going to bcfciegc 
Rome ; but finding a superior army ready to receive hinij 
he was obliged to retire For some years after he 
fou;j^iU with various success ; Marcellus, his op- U. C. 
ponent,> sometimes gaining, and some imes lo- 544. 
siug the advantage, but:Comifig to no decisive. 

. cngai^cment. 

; Ti^c senate of Cartha|;e at length caipe to a resolviilat^ 
oF sending his ^i'ot/aer.AsdijubaUo h\^ ^«»'i^\AXi^^^ mNicw^J^ 
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body of forces drawn out of Spain. Asdrubal's march be^ 
in^ ina<I»: known to the consuls Livius and Nero, ihtj. 
"Went again^^t him wiih great expedition, and surrounding^ 
him in a platCf into which he was led by the treachery of 
his aruides, ihey cut his whole army to pieces. Hannibal 
had long; expected these succours with impatience; and 
the very ni^ht on which lie had been assured of his bro- 
ther's arrival, Nero ordered Asdrubal's head to be cut cff, 
and thrown into his brother's camp The Carthaginian 
general now therefore began to perceive the approaches of 
the downfall of Carthage, and could not help with a sigh 
•bstrring (o those about him, that fortune seemed fatigued 
Viih granting her favours. 

In the mean time, fortune seemed to favour the Roman 
mrms in other parts ; Marcellus took the city of Syracuse 
in Sicii)« which was defended by the machines and the 
fires of Ardiimedcs the mathematician. 

The inhabitants wer<: piit to the sword) and among th^^ 
rest Archimedes himself, who was found meditating in his 
•tudy by a Roman soldier. Marcellus, the larcneraK was 
not 4 little grieved at his death. A passion for lettt/rs at 
that time began to prevail amcng.the higher ranks of peo^ 
blc at Rome. He therefore ordered his body to be honour- 
ably buried, and a tomb to be erected to his memorjr> 
ivLich his own works have long survived. 

As to their fortunes in Spain, though for a while they 
appeared doubiful, two of the Scipios being slain, and 
Claudius Nero, the s:overnor of the province appearing 
much an undermatch for the cunning of the Carthaginian 
general, yet they soon recovered their complexion under 
the conduct of Scipio African'us, who sued for the office 6f 
prt)con5ul to that kingdom, at a time when every one ejsc 
was wiiliiig to decline it. Scipio. who was now but twen- 
ty-four years old, had all the qualifications requisite for 
forming a great general and a good man ; he united the 
greatest courage with the greatest tenderness ; superior to 
Hannibal in the arts of peace,.and almost his equal in those 
of vyar. His father had been killed in Spaiii, so that he 
aeeraed tohavcTan hereditary claim to attack that country. 
Ji' thejefore appeared irresistible, obtaining many great 
r/ctor/cs. vdt siibrfding still more^y V\s v^^w^tq5.Uy-» mild- 
ijcss, and bi^n-ivokni disposUioni xV\Mi Y^fj xXi't 'tot^i^^Wtsi 
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It was shortly after that be returned with an army from 
(he conquest of Spain, and was made consul at the age of 
twenty-nine. It was at irst supposed he intended meeting 
Hannibal in Italyt and that he would attempt driving him 
from then«e ; but he had already formed a wi^er plan 5 
which was to carry the war into Africa, and» while the 
Carthaginians kept an army near Rome, to make them 
tremble for their own capital. 

Scipio was not long in Africa without employment ; 
for in a short time Hanno opposed him, but he was de« 
feated and slain Syphax, the tisurper of Numidia, Ud 
up a large army against him* The Roman general for 
• time declined fighting, till, finding an opporiunity, he 
aet fire to the enemy's tents, and attacking them in the 
nudst of the confusion, killed forty thousand men, and 
took six thousand prisoners. 

The Carthaguiians now, beginning to be terrified at 
their repeated defeats, and the fame of Scipio's succ'essesi 
determined to i%ca! Hannibal, their great champion, out 
of Italy 1 in order to oppose the Romans at home. : epu* 
ties were accordhigly dispatched, with a positive com** 
mand for him to return and oppose the Roman general, 
who at that time threatened Carthage with a siege. No* 
thing could exceed the regret and disappointment of Han- 
nibal upon receiving this order. However, he obeyet) 
the orders of his infatuated country with the same sub- 
mission that the meanest soldier would have done, and 
took leave of Italy with tears in h)8 eyes, after having ^ 
kcpft possession of the most beautiful parts of it for aboY6 
fifteen years. 

Upon his arrival at I-epti« in Africa, from wheAce he 
marched to Adrumttum, he at last approached Skima, a 
city within five day's journey of Carthage Scipio, in the 
mean time, led his army to meet hiiny joined by Mas* 
ainissa with six Lhousand horse ^ andy to shew his rival in 
the field how littk he fearedf his approacl^, sent bock the 
spies which were sent t# explore hifs cumpf, having previa 
ously shewn them the whole, with directions to i^oma 
Hannibal of what they had aeen^ The Carttiagikian gc« 
neral, conscious of his inferiority, endeavoured to discon** - 
linttc the war by ocgociation, and desired « ttiiUu^^ ^%^ 

u 2 
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Scipio to ctntVr npon terms of peace, to- which (he' I^^^'T 
indn general assented. Buty after a long conference, bofli 
ftiUes parting dissdikfiedj they returned to* their caxnps to 
prepare for deciding the controversy by the sword. Ne- 
ver was a more memorable battlt fought, whether we i%- 
gard the generals, the armies, the two statjcs that cente^d' 
. cd, or the enipire that was ui dispute. The disposititn 
}lannib(il niude of his men, is said, by tliie skilful in the 
«rc of war, to be buperror to any of his -fonner arrange* 
. Jiients. The baitle bc.:^an wi'.h the clephatits on the side 
uf the Carthaginians, which, being ter^Hicd at the cries 
of the Romans, and wounded by the slingers and archei«it 
tuincii u|>on their drivers, and caused much confusion w 
lioih wing» of their army, in which thecavalry was placed- 
Being thus deprived of the assistance of the horse, .^A 
which their jjjrcatcst strength consisted, the heavy infantiT'jr 
iuiiied on both siiles ; but the Romans being stronger ^'f 
i>«dy, tiie Garth jgihians were obiiged to give ground* 
In the mean time JMassinissa, who had been in pursuit^/ 
their cavalry, returning and attacking them m the rea^V 
completed their defeat. A total rout ensued,^ twenty thoU' 
sand mn were killed in the battle or the pur&uk, and ms 
3nany were taken prisoners. Uannibiii. wlio had done ail 
t!iut a p:reat general and an undaunted soldier could per- 
form, (k'd with a small body of horse to Adrumetum, foF- 
tune seeming to delight in confounding his ability, hit 
valour, and experience 

This victory brought on a peace. The Carthaginuin«y 
by Hannibal's advice, ofiTered co^ulitions to the Romans, 
wJiich they dictated not as rivals, but as sovereigns. Bf 
this treaty the ^^.arthaginians were obliged to quit Spain, 
and all the islands in the Mediterrane«iv sea. They wej»e 
bound to pay ten thousand talents in fifty years ; .to give 
hostages for the delivery of their ships and their elephants-; 
to restore Massinissa all ihe«terrilories that had been taken^ 
from him ; and not to- make w^r in.^fiF^ii hut by the per« 
mission of the Romans Tlius ended th« second Puqk 
.war^ seventeen years after it had Ueguiw . • 
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CHAP. XVI. 

j^G^ the end. of the secdnd Punic War^ to the end oftht 
tkirdi tMch terminated in the destruction of Carthage^ 
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HILE the Romans were engaged >«ith Ilannibalf 
they carried on also a vigorous war against Piiilip, king of 
Macedonia, nol a Jittk incited thereto Ijy the prayevs 
of the Athenians) who, from once controling the power 
of Persia, were now unable to defend themselves. Tl^ 
Rhodians, with Attains, king of Pergamus, also entered 
into the confederacy against Philip. He was more than 
once defeated by (^olba the consul, who was sent against 
him- He attempted to besiege Athens, but the Romans 
obliged him to raise the siege. He attempted to take 
. possession of the sireights of Thermopylaj, but was driven 

■ from them by Quintus Flaminius with great slaughter. 
, Htf attempted to take refuge in Thessaly, where lie was 

again defeated witiv considerable loss, and obliged to beg 

a peace, upon condition of paying a thousand talents, haif 
^down, and the other half in the space often years. The 
.peace witli Pnilip gave the Romans an opportunity of 

shewing their geiverosiiy, by restoring liberty to Greece. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to subnttt 

to the Roman anus ; after some envbassies on the one side. 

and^Ufie other, a war was cleclai^ed against him five years 

■ afttr the conclusion of the Macedonian war. 

After yauoVM mistakes and fpisconduct, be attempted 
- to obtain a peace, by ofTering to qiilt all his places in Eu- 
rope, and ^j4ch in Asia as prpfessed alliance to Rome. 
But it was Dp»v to9 late ;, Scipio, perceiving his own SU' 
perioritjr, was resolved to avail himself of it. Antiochusi 
. thus driven into resistance, for some time retreated before 
^the enemyy tUl, .be^ng p^es^ed hard near the city of Mag- 
'iiesiai he wa^ forced to^dr^w out his nwn, to the nam- 
.'ber of seycui^f thousand foot, and twelve thousand hurse. 
.Scipio qpposed \\va% with lorces as rouoh.ipferior Iol tiviva* 
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tk>chut therefore was in a short time entirely defeated ; 
bis own chariots, armed with scythes, being driven back 
upon his men, contributed moch to his overthrow. Be* 
ing thus reduced to the last eatremity, he was glad to pro- 
cure peace of the Romans upon their own terms : which 
Were, to pay fifteen thoQsand talents towards the expcncefs 
of the war« to quit ali iiis possessions in Europe, and like- 
wise a:l in Asia on that side Mount Taurus, to give twen- 
ty hostages a^' pLdgcs of his fidelity, and to deliver up 
Hannibal, the invtrterate enemy of Rome. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, whose destruction wasorie 
of the articles of this extorted treaty, endeavoured to'a- 
iroid the threatened ruin. This consummate generai had 
been long a wandcreVn and an exile from his ungrateful 
country He had taken refuge at (he court of Antipchue^ 
who at first gave him a sincei'e welcome^ and made him 
admial of hisfleet,iu which station he she vi^ed his usual skill 
in stratagem liur he so'm sunk in the Syrian's esteem for 
having udvibcd s<-h(^iTi^s which that monarch had neither 
genius to undtrstand nor talenis to execute. Sure, there' 
fore, to find no safety or protection, he departed by stealth | 
and, jftf r wandering for a time among petty states^ wh» 
had neither power nor gcnerouty to protect him, he took 
refuge at the court (if Prusras king of Bitbynia In the 
mean time the Romans* with a vindictive spirit utterly un- 
worthy of ttieni, scni Emilias, one of their most celebra- 
ted geneiMls, to dentund him of this kmg, who, fearing 
the resentment of Rome, and willHig to conciliate their 
friendship by thisbreifh of hospitality, ordered a guard 
to be placed upon Hannibul, with an intern to deliver him 
up The poor oM general, thtrs implacably persecntetl 
from, one country to another, and finding lA methods of 
safely cut off, determined to die -^ he therefcre desii\fd 
one of his followers to bring him poiscm, wliich he tiad 
ready for ti lis exigence; and drinking it, fa« expired, a^ 
be had lived, with intrepid kyravery 

A second Macedonian war was soon after pro* 

U C. cVaimed against Perseus, the son of Pidlipy 

583. whom we have already seen* obliged to b^ 

peace of the Romans. Perseusy fan order to sv** 

•ure the crown^ had contrived to murdier his brother Oc« 

X/'i«f / Md^ ujpoa^te^bitiB^ si\uA.lix\ua^ ^iik«i«i ^tvl* 
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the hopes of imaginary (jiuinphs, made waT ap:ainKt Rome. 
DuTinff the course of this war, which rontiniird nhoiu 
three years, many opportunities w< re offered him of cut- 
linj^offtbe Roman army; but being perfectly ignorant 
Iiow lo take advantap:e of their rashness, be spent the time 
in empty overtures for a peare. At lencth iEmilius pave 
him a decisive overthrow near the river Enipeus. He 
attempted to procure safety by flyintr into Crtte ; but 
beine^ abaitdonedby all, he was obH-red to surrender him- 
self* and to grace the splendid triumph of the KomaD 
general 

Abotit this time Massinis^a, the Numidian, haviiipj made 
Some incursions info a territory claimed by the Carthatjpi- 
nians, they attempted to rcpf 1 the invasion This brouRhl 
on a war between that monarch and them ; while the 
Romans, who pretended to cotisfder this conduct of theirs 
as an infraction of the treaty, sent to make a romp-aiirt. 
The ambassadors who w*-re en^)Ioyed upon this occasion, 
finding: the city very rich and flourishing, from the long 
interval of peace which it had now enjoved for near fifty 
years, cither from motives of avarice to possess its plunder, 
or from fear of its growinjjr jrreatness. in<5isted much on the 
necessity of a war, which was soon after proclaimed ; and 
the consul set out with a thorough resolution utterly to 
demolish Carthag;e 

The wi-etchecj Carthaprinians, findinq: that the conquer- 
ors would not desist from makiVig demands while they 
had any thine: left to supply, attempted to soften the vie* 
tors by submission ; but they received orders to leave 
their city, wl-.ich was to be levelled with the ground. Tlvis 
»cvcre command they received with all the concern and 
distress of despairinr; people : they implored for "a resf ite 
from siicb a hard sentence : they used tears and lamen- 
tations ; but finding^ the consuls inexorable, they depiirtcd 
with a plnomv re«^olu*ion, prepared lo suffer the utmost 
extremities, and to fieht to the last for their seat of empire. 
T^'ose vfissels therefore, of goM and silver, which their 
luxury had' ti»ken such prkie. ir. were converted into 
firms. The women parted also with their ornartenis, 
and even cut off their hair-, to =be converted into strings for 
the bowmen. Asdrubah who had been lately condemned for 
pppoaing the ItomAnsj w*s novt laktu l\oixv ^T\b^\i\jt^V'cA 
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proper utensils for cultivating the lands which became 
tticin* by the late law of partition. This caused stUl great* 
cr disturbances than berorc ; tne senate asaembhng upon 
this occasion in order to consult the most proper methods 
of securing these riches to themselves, which they now 
v.ihied above the safety of the commonwealth ;'they had 
numerous dependents, who were willnig to give up Hber* 
ty for pitnty and ease ; these therefore were communcied 
to bt in readiness, to intimidate the people who expected 
no such opposition, and who were now attending to:tbe= 
harangues of Tiberius Graccnus in the capiioJ. Here, 
QS a clamour was raised by the clients f fthe great on one 
side, and by the favourers of the law on the other, Tiberi- 
us found Itis speech entirely interrupted, and begged in 
vain to be attended to ; till, at last, raising his hand to his 
head, to inrimatc that his life was in danger, the partizans 
of the senate gave out that he wanted a diadem In con- 
sequence of this, an universal uproar spread itself through 
a!l Titnks of people ; the corrupt part oif the senate were of 
opinion, that the consul shouUi defend. the commomveaitb 
by force of .trms ; bui this prucicnt magistrate declinin§; 
such violence, Scipio Nasica, kinsman to Gracchus, im- 
mediately rose up, and pn-paring himscll for the c^ntesti 
desired tiiat all wiio would defend. the dignity and the. au- 
thority of the l:iws should follow him- Upon this, attend- 
ed hy a large body of senators and clients, ajiibed ^'ith 
clubs, he went directly lo tht- cupitol, &trikj|i^down ^! 
who vcntur^l io resiht 'J iberius, pr.rcciving by the tu-- 
mult that his life was sought for, endeavoured Ut fly ; an^^: 
thrbwing abide liis robe to expedite his escape, .attempted- 
to get through tiie throng ; but happening to laijl ,"Vcr • 
person already on the grounds Satunius, one of his col* 
lea.iiTUos in the triluint^ship, who was of the opposite faction>i 
struck him dead with a piece of a i>eat; and f^oC I-as than, 
three hundred of his hearers shared the 9ame tale, beings 
killed in the tumult. Nor did the vcni^eanre of tlu: sei^c^te- 
rest hf'Te, but extended to numbers of itbose whu see.)ved 
to espouse hijs cau<ie ; many of them.WcPC put lo deaih>' 
many weix: banished, and nothipg was. omitted ^o inspire 
ihe people with an abhorrence of nis pretended criir-es 
Cuius Gfacchu^y tnebvotVvevol\uiu>w.V\o\«a»%liin, wat 
^nt tifcnty-onc upon the d«sath ol IMuu^ «&Aki|^\A>«v^ 
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tdb younp^ to be much dreaded by the (i^rcat, so he was the 
irst unwilling to ihcur their resentmeiu by aims beyond his 
vteach ; he thttrcforc lived in retirement, unseen and at* 
most forgotten. But, while he thus seemed desirous of 
avoiding popularity, he Was employing; his solitude in the 
study of eloquence^ which was the readiest means to ob« 
tain it : at length, When he thought himself qualified to 
serve bis coiintry, he offered himself candidate for the 
qucsiorship to the army in Sardinia, which he readily ob- 
tained. His valour, affability, and temperance in his 
office were remarked by all The king oi Numidia, send- 
ing a present of com to the Romans, ordered his ambassa- 
dors to say that it was entirely as a tribute to the virtues 
of Caius Gracchus. This the senate treated with scorn, 
and ordered the ambassadors to be dismissed with con- 
telnpty ub Ignorant barbarians ; which so inflamed the re« 
aenlment of young Gracchus, that he immediately came 
from the army to complain of the indignity thrown upon 
his reputation, and to ofter himself for the tribuneship of 
the people. It was then thr4t liie great found ii. this youth, 
who had been hitherto neglected upon account of his age, 
a more formidable antagonist than even his brother had 
been. Notwitli standing the warmest opposition from the 
aenate, he was declared tribune by a large m«ijority, and 
he now prepared to run the same career which his brother 
had gone before him. 

His first effort Wiis to have Popilius, one of the most 
inveterate of iiis brotiier's enemies, cited before the peo* . 
pie* who, rather tnan stand the event of a trial, ciiose to 
go into voluntary bdinsiimcnt. He next procured an edict, 
granting ihe freedom of the city to the mhabilants of La- 
duni, and soon after to all the people on tliat side the 
Alps. He afterwards fixed the price of corn to a mode- 
rate standard, and procured a monthly distribution of it 
among ttie people Ke then proceeded to an inspection 
bto the late corruptions of the senate ; in which the whole 
bjody being convicted of bribeiy, extortion, and the sale 
D'f officer, for at that dme a total dcRenerrfcy seemed t9 
have taken place, a law was made, transferring tlie power 
dT judging corrupt magistral; s from tne 6cii.ite lo the 
t^ighU; i?hich made a great alteraUou in U:k<t ^w^Nivu^CffSti^^ 
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Gracclius, by these means, lx:ing grown not only very 
popular but very powerful in the state, was becoinr an ob- 
ject at wiiirh the senzite aimed all tiitir resentment. But 
he soon found tiie populace a fuitiiless and unsteady snp* 
port ; they be^an to witJKlniw all their confidence froni 
him, and place it upon Drusus, a man insidiously set up 
against him by the senate. It was in vain that he i*evived 
the l-ici.iian law in their favour, and called up sevtral of 
the iuhJjitanti of the diflerenv townb of Italy to his sup- 
port; the senate ordered them all to depuit Home, dud 
e/en sent one su\in;4;er to prisoii, whom Gracchus had ia* 
vitcd to hvc with him, and honoured with his tabic and 
friend:-hip. To tuis indigni;y was shortly afttraddeda 
<lisj{race of a more f.ital tendency i for standing for the 
Iribunci-hip a third time, he was rtjecten, it being suppo- 
sed tiiat the officers, whose duty it was to make the 1%- 
turn, were bribed to reject him ihou^li fairly chosen. 

It was now seen thai the fate of Crrucchus was resolv- 
ed on. Opimius, the consul, was noi (ontcntcd with the 
protection of all the senate and the knights, vvith a numer- 
ous retinue of slaves and clients, but oider<!d a body of 
Candians, that were mercLniiiits in the Roman service, to 
follow and attend him. Thus guarded, and conscious of 
the superiority of his forces, he insulted Gracehus where- 
ver he met him, doing all in his po^^er to pro(iuce a qua^ 
reli in which he might iidvc a pretence of dispatching 
his enemy in the fray. Gracchus avoided all recrimma- 
lion; and, as if appiised oi ilje coui^ui's designs, would 
not even we^r any kind of arnij for his defence. His 
fiiend Fhiceus, however, a z;:aious tribune, was not so 
remiss, but resolved to oppt^se party against party, and 
for this purpose hruuj> ht up scvcrai countrymen to KomCi 
who came u-uier pretence of dcsii in ^ employment. When 
the day tor dcterminiuj^ the coniroversy was arrived, the 
%vf\) parties early in tiie iiiCirning auended at the capitoj, 
;iviiere, while the cont^ul v.as sacrihchjg, according to 
custom one of the lietors, taking up the entrails of the 
beust t':uit was slain iri wider to remove thtni, could not 
forbear crying out to Fulvius and his party, »• Vou, yo 
faciious chiJ(}ins, make way for honest men." This in. 
suJt &u ptovoixcd tie p. viy lo \vV\c)vi\\\. vra^ addressed, that 
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With the instruments they used in writing:, i^iiich they 
then happv^ned to have in their hands This murder 
caused a great disturbance in the assembly ; but particu- 
larly Gracchus, who saw the consequences that were like- 
ly to ensue, reprimanded his party tor giving \\U enemies 
such advantage over him, but now prepared to lead his 
followrTS to mount Aveiitine. It was ihere he learned 
that proclamation had been made by the consnis, that 
trhoevcr should bring either his head or that of Fiacous, 
should receive its weight in gold as a reward It was to 
no purpose that he sent the youngest son of Flaccus, who 
vas yet a child, with proposals for an accommodation. 
The senate and the consuls, who were sensible of theiK 
superiority, rejected all his offtrs, and resolved to punish 
his offence with nothing less than death ^ and they ottered 
pHrdon also to all who should leave him immediately. 
This produced the desired effect ; the people fell from 
"him by dtgrees, and left him with very inferior forces. 
In the mean time, Opimius, the consul, who thirsted for 
slaughter, lijadin^j his forces up to mount Aventine, fell 
in among the crowd with ungovernable fury ; a terrible 
slaughter of the scarce resisting muhitude ensued, and 
not less than three thousand citizens were slain upon the 
spot. Flar.cus attc*mpted to find shelter in a rui.ious cot- 
tage, but bL'ing discovered, was slain with his eldest son. 
Gracchus at first retired to the temple of Diana, where 
he was resolved to die by his own hand ; but was prevent- ' 
cd by two of h.is faithful friends and followers, Pomponi- 
us and Lu«:inius, who forced him to seek safety by flight. 
From Uience he m\dc the best ot his way to cross a bridge 
that led from the city, still attended by his two generous 
friends, and a Grecian slave, whose name was Philocrates. 
But his pursuers still pressed upon him from behind} and 
when come to the foot of the bridge, he was obliged to turn 
,and face the enemy. Jiis two friends were soon slain, de- 
fending him against the crowd ; and he was forced to take 
refuge with his slave in a grove beyond the Tybcr, which 
had long been dedicated to the furies. Here finding him- 
self surrounded on every side, and no way left of escaping, 
he pro^'ailed upon his slave to kill him, who immediately 
after kilbd himself, and fell down \ipov\ \.\\ebo^^ ^\\vss\i^- 
lored master. The pursuers soox) comm^ \\^> ^xiX ^^ ^'^^. 
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head of GracchuSf and placed it for a while as a (ropfajv 
upon a spear Soon afier« one Sepilmulciua cari7ing It 
home, there* firbt iiavint^ secretly taken otit the brain, he 
filled it with lead in order to make it wei^ heavier, and 
thus received of the consul sevtnteen pounds of gold as 
his i*tcomptnce. 

T.'ius died Cuius Gracchus about ten years after lua bro- 
ther Tiberius, and six after he began to be active in the 
commonwealth. He is usually impeached by historians 
as guilty of sedition ; but from what we see of his charac* 
ter, the disturbance of public tranquiliity was rather owinf( 
to his opposers than to him ; so that instead of calling the 
tumults of that time the sedition of the Gracchi, we should 
rather call them the sedition of the senate against the 
Gracchi, since the efibrts of the latter were made in vin- 
dicaiion of a law to which the senate had assented^ and as 
the designs of the former were supported by an extraneous 
armed power from the country that had never before med- 
dled in the business of the legislation, and whosi» introduc* 
lion gave a most irrecoverable blow to the constitution. 
Whether the Gracchi were actuated by motives of ambi- 
tion or of patriotism in the promulgation of these lawsuit 
is impossible to dttermine ; but certain it is, from 
"What appears, that all justice was on their side, ancl 
all injury on that of the senate. In fact, this body 
vas now quite changed from that venerable assembly^ 
"Which we have seen overthrowing Pyrrhus and Haimiba], 
as much by their virtues as by their arms. They were 
now only to be distinguished from the rest of the people 
by their superior luxuries, and ruled the commonweaUh 
by the weight of tbat authority which is gained from rich- 
es, and a number of mercenary dependencies. All the 
venal and the base were attached to them from motives of 
self-interest ; and they who still ventured to be indepen^ 
dent were borne down, and entirely lost in the infamous 
majority In short, the empire at this period came un- 
der the government of an hateful aristocracy ; the tri- 
bunes, who were formerly accounted protectors of the 
people, becoming rich themselves, and having no longer 
opposite interests from those of the senate, concurred in 
tht^ir oppressions ; since, as ha^beeu said, it was not now 
0c Struggle between patiiciana -^xA \j\ty3i^\axv&v^\iQQi^^ \!i^^ 
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finally difTered, but beUyeen the rich and the poor. The 
lower or<IeiS ofthq state bung by these means reiluccd to a 
dci^rec of. nopcle&s3ubjc£Aiou,in stead of looking ailcrlibtity 
.oitly faoiigbt for a leader y.SvKi^o the floh^ with all the sus- 
picion of tyrants, tt reified &t tiic*'. slightest appearance of 
oppo&iiion, eni rusted men with Oueoittroli: blc po\ver, from 
IV horn they had not &trcnp;th to wiJHidra\v ii when the dan- 
ger was over. Thus both parts of the.5Ute concurred in 
giving up their fiecdom ; the fears of the'^cndte fjrst njade 
the dictator, and the hatred of the people kVpt him in his 
^office Nothing can be more dreadful to a thir.king mind 
than the government of Rome frum this peiiud; till \i 
'feund refuge under the protection of Augustus* 



CHAP. XVIII. 



'From the sedition of Gracclms to the fierfietual dictcJorfihiJi 
tfSt^llaj Kxshich vas thc;fint 9teji toivardu the nun of the 
eonwionweaish (fH^mft 

V V HILE the Romans Were In this state of deplorable 
GDI ruptlon at home, they nevertheless* wer« very success* 
ful in their transactions with regard to foreign powers. 

Jugurtha M'as grandson to the famous Massinissa, who 
sided against Hannibal wivh Rome. He was educated uith 
,tiie two yoiinp^ piinces, who were left to inherit the king* 
■fiomi and iMrini^ superior in alMlities to both, and greatly 
jn favor with the people, he murdered Hicmpfal, the 
Cildest son, and attempted the ^nie by Adherbal, the 
younger, who made his escape, and ikd to the Romans for 
.succour. Whereupon Jugurtha, being sensible how much 
«varice and iiijustice had crept into the senate, sent his 
ambassadors with large presents to Rome, who so snc* 
cessfuUy prevailed, that the senate decreed him half the 
Jungdom which he had thus acquired by murder and usur« 
pation, and sent ten commissioners lo toUW \\. Vit.v^^^w 
}Jmand Adhetbuk The commi&sVoutt») ^l^Yvji^EBwV:^^. 
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mius, the murderer of Gracchus,* was one, willihjf to fb^ 
low the example irh'xch the senMc had'set them, were aha 
bribed to bestow the most rich and populous pai*! of the 
kin^om upon the usurpe?,- who for ail Vhat rcsMred lb 
possess himHelf of the .^vhohe. But wiiHng lo give a cblodr 
to his ambition, he oVtly made in the beghming fnciirsioa» 
upon his colieagueN territories, in ordtr to provoke reprn 
Sils, which hrXntrW how to convert into seeming aggres- 
sion, in ca^ it came before the senate. This fuiting, lie 
resolved to throw off the mask ; and besieging Adhcrbal 
in C'lrta't .his capital, he at length got him into his power^ 
and -murtjeced him. The peo)>le ot Roiuej wlio had sti/l 
&QR»?'^nen>sity remaining, unanimously complained of 
this treachery, and procured a decree, that Jugurtha shoukl 
be summoned in person before them, to give an account 
4>f all sucli as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha made no 
great difficulty in throwing himself upon the clemency of 
Home ; but giving the people no satisfaction, lie had or- 
ders to dcpait the city ; and* in Xhv nw n 'i:^rc W i- «s, 
the consul^ was sent with an army to follow him} who j' -- 
ing up the direction of liie army lo x\uius, iiis imol..ci, a 
person every way unqualified for ihtj command, the Ro- 
vnans were compelled to hazard a battle upon disadvanta- 
geous terms ; and the whole army, to avoid being cut to 
pieces, was obli?j;t'd to pass under the yoke. 

In this condiiion, Metellus, the succeeding cori^uly 
found affairs upon his arrival in Nuniidia ; officers without 
confidence^an army without discipline, and an enemy ever 
Watchful and intriguing. However, by his great attention* 
to business, and by an icUegrity that shuddered at corrup- 
tion, he soon begnn to retrieve the afiPitrrs of Rome^ and 
the credit of the army. In the space of two years Jugur- 
tha was overthrown in several battles, forced outof hi» 
4>wn dominions, and constrained to beg a peace Thu» 
all thit)gs promised Metellus an easy and certain victoryi 
but he was frustrated in hi» expectations by the intriguca 
of Caius Marius, his lieutenant, who came in to reap that 
harvest of glory which the other's industry had sown. 
Caius Marius was born in a village near Arpinium, oi 
jpoor parents, who gained their living by their labour. As 
Jhe had been bred up in a pattki^dtlou o^ \iidt voils^ hia 

Ma/wcps w§rc at rude %% U^ couaxj^wom "waik It^^^N^S;^ 
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He was d man' of extraordinary ^faii.pj, incomparable 
ttrcn^jtl^ afnd unddilnted bravery. Wlivii Meallu*?, as bad 
been said>wasoWligfcd to solicit at Ron^c Wtv a coniinuance 
of his command, Marius, wiiose anibinoii Vnt-w liobonnds, 
was resoWe<! to obtain it lor hin;scif} a;^d tlius gain ulLtlie 
glory of putting an end to the war To tbat end t.e pri- 
vately inveighed against MiMclliis b\ his emissaries at 
Reme ; and having excited a spirit cf discontent a:^.'nst 
himi lie had IcAve ^ranicti Lim to t«» lo home to s*;.i:d jor 
the consulship himself, which he '.jb aincd coi^'./ury to the 
expectation and inlertst of the nrbiL:v 

Marius being thiks invested with uu* supreme power of 
managing I ne war, sbcv/ed i>i»;.?k.]f every way n^ lor t'.^e 
commission. His vigiUnce was cmvuiI to his vul'.ui- and 
he quickly madf^ hinist If master uf the cities which J»Tgar- 
tha had yet rcmaii>ing in Numiciia. This U'ifoiiunatc 
prince finding himself unable lo m »ke opposi.ion singly, 
vras obligvid to have recourse? for assistance to Bocchus kmg 
of Mauritania, to whose dauglner he was maiiied. A 
battle soon art'..*r ensued, in which the Nnmidiiins snrp-.isecl 
the Roman cr-inp by night, and gsintd a temporal y ad- 
vantage. Fiowever, it wus but of short continuance ; for 
Marius soon after overt] ire w tliem in two signal engage- 
ments, in one of which, not k'<% than ninetv thousand of 
the African army were shiin. Bocchus now finding the 
Romans two powerful to be resisted, clul not tl^.+nk it ex- 
pedient to hii2:ird hisown crow.'j to pro'cct l:iat of his ally; 
he therefore deterniined to make pc.ice upon w!:atexer 
coTidiiions hf might obtain it j and accordinj.ly seni to 
Rome imp-oring protection The stivate recriv;.d ti«e am- 
ba^•::lor8 with tluiv usual haug! •ir.icss ; and, without com- 
plying with thtir request, granted the suppli.'.nl, not their 
friendship but their pardon Notwithstanding, after some 
time, he was given to understand, that tl « delivering up 
of Jugtirlhatothe Romans would in some nuasurt conci- 
liate their favor, rfud soften their resentment. At first 
the pride of Bocchus struggled against such a proposal, 
but a few interviews with Sylla, who was quaestor to Ma- 
rius, reconciled him to this treacherous measure. At 
length} therefore. Jugurthd was given vr^ being draw» 
into an ambusc.u:'^ by the specioui pveVcvn^% till\\\\iJ\'^.i^ 
who deluded him^ hj desiring ^ toSkitvcw:^ \ ^sA^wsgci^;^ 
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made a prisoner, he was carried by Mariqs to If oipei loacf^ 
ed with ciiains, a dei^loruble in stance pi\ biasttrd anibitioi>« 
lie did not long sur\i>e his overthrow, being coiKleinDcd 
by tlit senate to b^ btarved to death in prison a sho|t tiine 
alter tie had adorneil ti<e triumph ofthe conqueror, 

Mirius, by this and two succeedmg victories over tbjB 
GuuU, having becoine very formidable to distant nationt 
in war, hecume soon after much more j dangerous to iiia 
felluw citizens in peace. 

Tlie stren»j;th wnich he had given the popular partfy 
every day gicw more consj-icuous ; and l^.c ItaUans b^ 
in;i^ frustrated in their aims of gaining the freedQin of 
Rome by the intrigues of the senute, tiiey resolved upon 
oht:;inini; by force what was refused thtin as a favour. 
Tiiis ga\e rise to the Social war, in >vhich most of the 
states of Italy entered into a confederacy uj^ainst Rome, is 
order to obtaui a redress of this and all tlie ix'st of their 
grievances. 

Afitr d lapse of two yt ars this war having continued 
to r:iijc vvirli douhtfui success, the senate began to reile(:t 
that, whether conqut-red or conqueiors, the power ofthe 
Romans was in di-.nj^tr of heini: totf.IIy destroyed- In or-* 
dev tiicrefore to sr^lten tl)»,ir compliance by degrees, ibcj" 
lyegnn by giving liie freedom of tiie city to such of the 1- 
taliun Slates, as iiad not revolted. Tiicy then offered it t^ 
such a'i would soonest lay down their arms. This unex- 
pected bounty had the d-j^ind effect, the allie«, with mutu- 
al distrust, offered each a separate treaiy : the senate took 
Ihem one by one inlo favoui', hut gave the freedom ofthe 
city in such a manner, that, btinj; > -^.powered to vote not 
un il all the other tribes had i^iven their suffrages, they 
hud very Utile weij^iu in the constitution. In this manner 
they were made free, all but the Samiti*cs and Lucaniansy 
wjio seemed excluded from the general compromise, as 
if to leave Sylla, who commanded against them, the glory 
of putting an end to the war : tnis he performed with great 
conduct, stormhig their camps, overthrowing them in scr 
veral battles, and obliging them to submit-to such terms af 
the senate were pleased to impose. , 

T))is destructive war being concluded, which, as Pater* 
cuius siiys^ consumed above vV\te^ \\vxt\dTt<3L\.Vitiv\^;M\d of the 
Jowtr of Italy ^ the scHi^te noNf.be^«ft\^\\3^Ql vaxvaw^ 
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their arms against MithridateS} the most powerful incn- 
irch of the east. 

For this expedition Marius had long been prepjrinjj ; 
but Sylla, who now began to make a 6gure in the toni- 
monwealth had interest enough lo get Mariu 4 set aside, 
and himself, appointed to the ex peditiop. Murius, howc- 
Tcr tried all his arts with the people to get this appoint- 
ment revcrrsed, and at length procured a law to be enacted, 
that the command of the army appointed to oppose Mi- 
thridateS) was to be transferred frou) Sylhi to Marius 

In consequence of this, Marius immediately sent down 
officers from Rome to take command in his name. But 
instead of obeying tiisordersi they fell upon and slew the 
officers, and then entreated Sylla that he would lead th«m 
directly to take signal vengeance upon all his enemies at 
Rome 

Accordingly his soldiers entered the city sword in hand, 
as a place taken by storm. Marius and Sulpicius, at the 
head of a tumultuary body of their partizans, attempted 
to oppose tiieir entrance ; and the citizens themselvesi 
trho feared tie sackage of tliC place, threw down stones, 
and tiltd from the tops of the houses upon the intruders. 
So unequal a conflict lasted longer than could have been 
expected ; at length Marius and his parly were obliged to 
seek safety by flight, after having vainly offered liberty to 
all the skves who would assist them in this emergency. 

Sylla now finding himself master of the city, began by 
modelling the laws so as to favour his outrages. While 
Marius, driven out of Rome, and declared a public enemy 
at the age of seventy was obliged to save himself, unat- 
tended and on foot, from the numerous pursuits oif those. 
who sought his life. After having wandered for some 
time in this deplorable condition, lie found every day his 
dangers increase, and his pursuers milking nearer advan- 
ces. In this distress he was obliged to conceal himself in 
the marshes of Minturnum, where he spent the night i,p 
to his chin in a quagmire. At break of day he left this 
dismal place and made towards the sea-side, in hopes of 
finding a ship to facilitate his escape ; but being known 
and discovered by some of the inhabitants, he was con- 
ductcrd to a ntii^jlibouring town, with a halter round his 
livvk, without cJoihesj and covered o\et m\}cv \wsiA^ ^"^^ 
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sent to prison. The governor of the place, willing td c<«l' 
form to the orders of the senate, soon after: sent a Cinri* 
brinn slave to dispatch him ; hut the harbarian no sooner 
entered the dungeon for this purpose but he stopt sh»rtf 
in tiTiidated by the dreadful visage and awful voice of the 
fallen general, who sternly demanded if he had the pre* 
suption to kill ^'uiiis Marios ? The slave unable to repfj 
threw down his sword und rushinjr back from the prison, 
cried out that he foniid it impossible to kill him ! The 
governor, considerina: the fear of the slave as an omen In 
the unhappy exile's favour^ j^ave once more his freedom ; 
and, commending him to his fortune, provided him with 
a ship to convey him from Italy. He from thence marfc 
the best of his way to the island of JEnaria, and sailing on- 
ward was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily. Thert 
a Roman quaestor, who happened to bt at the same place, 
resolved to seize him; by which he lost sixteen of hi* 
crew, who were killed in their endeavours to cover his 
retreat to the ship. Ke afterwards land'^d in Africa, near 
Carthage, and went in a melancholy manner to place him- 
self amongst the ruins of that desolated plRce. He soopi 
however bed orders from the praetor who governed there 
to retire. Marius,who remembered his once having served 
this very man when in necessity, could not suppress his sor- 
row at finding ingratitude in eveiy quarter of the world, 
and preparing to obey* desired the messenger to tell Ms 
master that he had seen Marius sitting among the ruinsof 
Carthag^e, intimating the greatness of his own fall by the 
desolation that was roiuid him He then embarked once 
more, and not knowin,:; where to land without encounter- 
ing an enemy, spent the winter at sea, expecting every 
hour the return of a messenger from his son, w!)om he 
had sent to solicit protection from an African prince, 
whose name was Mandraslal. \fter long expectation, 
instead of the messenger, his son himself arrived, having 
escaped from the inliospitabli; court of that monarch, 
whf re he had been kept, not as a friend, but a prisoner 
and had returned just time enough to prevent his father 
from sharinu: the same fate It was in this sitiration that 
thry were informed that Cinna, one of iheir party, v. ho had 
remiuned '.it /?onie, had restored their '^ffairs^ and headed 
a large army of the Italian stalta in V\& ci^Ni^* 
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ir was it long before they joined their forcts, and prc- 
d themselves at the gates of Hume, bwla wab :it 
inic ubbcnl in his command against MithiidatcS} while 
& marched iiUo Ihe city accoinpunied by Uib ^^ujicIs ; 
ilariub sto|/pcd, aiid refused to tuter, uliedj^ing^ that 
ig been banished by d public dLctee, it Wus nei essatT' 
ve anothei to authcrizc liis return. It was tims ihaX 
:bired to ^ive iiis mcditiaed cruelties the apuearunce 
aitice ; and, uiiie ae was about lo destroy tiiousan.!^, 
wtend an impiicii vcnciaiion ior tiie laws. In [ ur- 
ce of i\i» desiie^ an assembly of the people bein^ call- 
Lhey bej;iin to rcveisc his bani'>hmeni ; but thty i:iid 
:e ^o:ie ihi'ou^'h three oi the tribes, when, incapable 
ntaifimg liis desire of fevenge, he entered the ciiy at 
ead ol i;is guurds, and massacred all that had ever 

obnoxious to liiai, without. remorse or piiy. Several 
aoui^ht to prop iii -lie the tyrant's ra^e were murdered 
lis comimiiKl in his presence ; many, even ol those 

had never oifended him, were put to death ; and at 
even his own otHoers never approached him but uiih 
JT ilavuig ni this maimer punished his enemies, lie 

abrogated ailtne laws wi.ich were mad' by his rivu], 
:hen 2nade hiuiself coiisul wi:h Cinna. Thus grutilied 
s two fdvouiiie passions, vengeance and ambUion, 
;ig once i^aved his country, ann now deluged it with 
i ; at last, as if wilimg to crown the pile of daui;hlcr 
:li he U'dd mudt with his own bodi^, he died the niunth 
', aged seventy, not without suspitiou of having hast- 
\ his end. 
I the mean time tiu^se accounts were brougiit to Sylla, 

was seQt against AiiiJiridates, ynU who was perfoim- 
muny signal services ai^uinst hiiH^ but concluding a 
:e wltn that monarch, Ik: rcsolvud to i*eturn r.oDie lo 

revenge of his eiiemies at Romu. 
I the mean time nothing could intimidate Cinna from 
ing pi'eparations to repel his opponent. Being joiuxid 
.arbo, wSo wus now elected iu the room of Valeiius 

had been slain, together wiUi young Marius, who in- 
Led all tne abilities and the ambitlxin of his father, he 
rmined to send over part of the forces he had raised 
Dalmatii to oppose Sylla before he enltvtd l^i\V^* 
\tf uoupa ircre accoidin^y embarked « Wv \X\^;ak>&>dKi* 
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ing dispersed l)y a storm, the rest that had cot yet put f» 
sea absotiitcif refused to go. Upon this, Cinna, quite fu* 
riuus at their disobedience, rushi:d forward to pei*suade 
them to thtir duty. In the mean time, one of the most 
niuiinous of the soldiers beinjg; struck by an officer, retum* 
ed the blow, and wus apprehended for his crime. This ill 
timed severity produced a tumult and a mutiny through 
the whole army ; and while Cinna did all he could to pre- 
rent or appease it) he was run throuj^h the body by one of 
the crowd. 

ScipLo, the consul, who commanded against Sylla, wd 
soon after allured by proposals for coming tb a ireaty ; but 
-a suspension of arms being agreed upon, Sylia's soldiers 
Wont into the opposite camp, dispidviiig those ricUeS} 
ivhich they had acqui ed in their expeditions, and offering 
to particii>ate with their fellow citizens in case they chang* . 
ed their party. Accordingly, the wiiole army declaVed 
unanimously for Sylla ; and Scipio scarce knew that he 
was forsaken and deposed, till he was informed of it by a 
party of the enemy, who entering his tent, made him aiMi 
ills son (heir prisoners. 

ill Liu> niaL.ii«.i uuui tactions eXaspet^ted to the highest 
degree, and expecting no mercy on either part, j^ve vent 
to their fury in s veral engagements. The forces on the 
side of young Marius, who now succeeded his father in 
command, were the most numerous, but those of bylla 
belter united and more under subordination. Carbo who 
commanded an army for Marius in the field, sent eight 
legions to Praeneste, to relieve his colleague, but they werC' 
met by Pompey. afterwards sumamed the Great, in a dc* 
iile, who slew many of them, and dispersed the resU 
Carbo, joined by Urbanus, soon after engaged MetelluSf 
but was overcome with the loss of ten thousand men slaini 
and bix thousand taken prisoners. In consequence of thii 
defeat, Urbanus killed himself, and Carbo fied to Africa, 
where) after wandering a long time, he was at last ueli* 
vered up to Pompey, Who, to please Sylla, ordered him 
to be beheaded. Sylla now became undisputed master o£ 
kis country, entered Rome at the head of his army. Hap- 
py had he supported in peace the glory which he had ac* 
gulrcd j'n wdVj or had he ceased \.o \ivc> vi\\<tv\aR^^^«i 

to conquer. • 
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[ght thousand men who had escaped the general car- 
; offered themselves to the conqueror ; he ordered 
a to be put into tiic Villa Publica, a large house in 
Campus Martius, and at the same lime convoked the 
te ; there be spoke, ^vith great fluency, and in a man- 
no way discomposed) of his own exploits ; and in the 
n time gave private directions, that all those wretches 
m he had confined should he slain. The senate, 
sed at the horrid - outcries of the sufferers, at first 
;ght that the city was given up to plunder ; but Sylla, 
an unembarrassed air, informed them that it was on- 
ydie criminals who were punished by his order, and 
they needed not to make themstiv::s uneasy about 
• fate. The day after he proscribed forty senators and 
«n hundred knights ; and after an intermission of 
days, forty senators more, with an infinite number of 
behest citizens of Rome 

e next resolved to invest himself with the dictatorship, 
that for a perpetuity : and thus uniting all civil as well 
niUtary power in his own person, he was conscious he 
fat thence give an air of justice to every oppression. 
I this manner he continued to govern with capricious 
any, none daring to resist his power, until, contrary to 
expectations of all mankind, he laid down the dictator- 
, having held it not quite three years, 
fier this he retired into the country in order to enjoy 
[>leasures of tranquillity and social happiness ; hut he 
lOt long survive his abdication ; he died of that disease 
:h is called the morbus pcdicuiuris, a loathsome and 
dfying object, and capable of shewing thjp futility of 
um axabition. 
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chap: XIX. 

from the perfietual DictatorMfi of Syila^ to the Ttiui^^ 
rate of Cxsar, Fwnticy^ and Cni»«^. 
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PON the death of Sylla, the jealousiei of Pompey 
fipd Crassus, tlie two most powerful men in , the empire* 
began to excite fi^sh di&sensionft. Poropey was the. 
aao&t beloved general and Crassus was the richest man in 
Rome, 

The first opportunity that was afibrded of discoTering 
their muiual jciUousy was upon disbanding tlieir troops 
inrith which ihcy had conquered. I>jtilhcr chose to begin { 
«o that the most fatal consequences threatened from their 
dissension : but at It^ngth, Crassus stifling his resentment^ 
Ij^id down his command ; and the other followed bis exam- 
ple immediately after. The next trial between them was* 
lyho should be foremost in obtaining the favour of the peo« 
pie. Crassii^ cn^ertainfsd the popmace at a thoiS^saad difv 
furent lr.bkb, distributed corn to the families of the poor» 
and fee} the greatest part of the citizens for near three 
months. Pompey, on the other hand, laboured to abro* 
gate the laws made agaiqst the people's authority l>y 1^1- 
la : he restored the power of judging to the )inightS| 
which had been formerly granted them by Qracchus, and 
grave back to. the tribunes of the people all their former 
privileges. It was thus that each gave his private aims % 
public appearance ; so that what was in reality ambition 
m both, took with one th^ name of liberality, with th^ 
other t)iai^of freedom. 

An expedition) in which Poropey cleaned the Mediter» 

raneaUi which was infested by pirates, haviiig added great«> 

ly to his reputation, the tribunes of the people honed it 

would be tasier to advance their favourite sfill higher ; 

frherefore Maniius, one of tVie Tv\Mi\\ieT, \KtC\:vted a law, 

fpaj^ mJJ the ^rnUeft ot ih% i^mpuef Y(V.Vi\\^^^Qi7^xu\&^tvv^ 
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all Asia, together with the management of the war, which 
^pras renewed against MUhridates, should be committed to 
him alone. The law passed with little opposition, and the 
decree wasconBrmed by all the tribes of the people*. 

Being thus appointed to the compiand of that impof- 
tatit war, he immediately departed for Asia, having made 
the proper preparations towards forwardinij the campaign, 
Mithridates had been obliged by Liiciiilus to take refuge 
in L#esser Armenia, and thither that general was prtpar* 
ing to follow him, when his whole army abandoned him» 
ao that it remained for Pompey to terminate the war, 
irhich he effected with great ease and expediiion, adding 
a large extent of dominion to the Romiui empire, and re* 
tammg to Rome in triumph at the head of his conquering 

But all the victories of Pompey rather served to heigh- 
ten the glory than to increase the po\''vr of Rome ; thty 
only made it a more glaring object of ambition, and expo- 
sed its liberties to greater danger. Those tiheriivs indtcd 
Beemed devoted to ruin on every side ; for* even while he 
was pursuing his conquests abroad, Rome was at the verge 
of mlh from a conspiracy at home. This coAspiracy was 
projected and carried on by Sergius Catiline, a puvtri- 
cian by birth, who resolved to build his own power on the 
dowDfall of his country. He was singularly formed, both 
by art and nature, to conduct ti conspiracy : he was pos« 
aessed of courage equal to the most desperate attt-mpts, 
ami eloquence to give a cfilour to his ambition ; ruined in 
lus (brtune^ profligate in his manners, and vigilant, in pur- 
suing his aims, he was ins;. liable after wealth, only with a 
tiew to hvish It on his guilty pleasure. 

Catiline, having contracted many debts by the looseness 
of such an ill spent life, was resolved to extricate himself 
fix>m them by any means however imlawful. 

Accordingly he assembled about thirty of his dcbauch- 
td associates, and informed them of his aims, his hopes, 
and his settled plan of operations. It was resolved among 
them that a general insurrection should be raised through- 
ou^ Italy, the different parts of which were assigned to the 
different leaders. Rome was to be fired in several places 
at once, and CatiJiney at the head of at\ ^rvx\>} v<!i\s^^\w 
Etrunaf wasia the general coti fusion \.opo?<.^^^i%\\\\vv5»0i\^ 
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the city, and massacre all the senators. Lentulus,- ooeDfftb 
profligate assistants, who had been prastor, or jod^e in the 
riiy, was to pi*eside in tl\eir jj^t^neral cofincils : Cethegos, 
a man who sacrificed tlie possession of great present* pow- 
er, to the hopes of grutilying his revenj^e aguinat CicerOi 
xv?i% to direct the massacre through the chy : and Cxsius 
Nvas to conduct those who fired it. Uut the vit^ilance of 
i?icero being a chief obstacle to their designs, Catiline wis 
very desirous to see him taken dff before he let Rotnei; 
upon which two knights of the company undertook to kill 
him the next morning in his bed, in an early visit on pre* 
tence of buuness. But the meeting was no sooner over 
than Cicero had information of all that passed in it ; fef 
by the intrigues of a woman, named Fulvia, he had gain- 
ed over Curius, her lover, and one of the conspirators, lo 
send him a punctual account of all their deliberationsr 
Having taken propter precautions to guard himself against 
the designs of his morning visitors, who were punctual to 
the appointment, he next took care to provide for the'de- 
/cnce of the city ; and assembling the senate, consulted 
^hat was best to be done in this time of dai^r. The 
first step taken was to offer considerable rewards for fur* 
Iher discoveries, and then to prepare for the defence of the 
state. Catiline, to shew how well he could dissemble, or 
justify any crime, went boldly to the senate, declaring his 
innocence ; but when confronted by the eloquence of Ci- 
cero, he hastily withdrew ; declaring aloud, that since he 
vas denied a vindication of himself, and driren headlong^ 
hy his enemies, he would extinguish the flames which was 
laised about him in universal ruin. Accordingly, after 
a short conference with Lentulus and Cethegus, he left 
Rome by night, with a small retinue, to make the best of 
his way towards Etrtiria, where Manilius, one of the coo- 
spirators, was raising an army to support him. 

In the mean time Cicero took proper precautions to 
secure all those of the conspiracy who remained in Roniie. 
Lentulus, Cetlicgus, Cxsius, and several others, were 
put In conGnement ; and soon after, by the command of 
the senate, being delivered over to the executioner, 'were 
strangled in prison. 

While his associates were p\xt\o de»l\\\u the city, Car 
ti/Ine had r:jised i n army o5! xw^Vn^ \.\\w%Wi^ \P^t%\ ^ 
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which a fourth part only was completely armed ; the rest 
kin;^ furnished with what chance aflTorded, darts, lances, 
ind clubn. He refuiied at first to enlist slaves, wha harl 
flocked to him^in great numbers, trusting to tire proper 
strength of the*^ conspiracy ; but upon the approach of the 
Consul, who was sent against him, and upon the arrival of 
the news that his confederates were put to death in Horn*', 
the face of his affairs were entirely altered. His first at- 
tempt, therefore, w;4S by long marches, to make his es- 
cape over the Appenines into Gaul ; but in tiiis his hopes 
vere disappointed, all the passes being strictly guaixkd 
by an army under Metellus, superior to his own. Being 
thiis hemmed in on every side, and seeing all things des^- 
peFOtCv with norhing left him but either to die or conquer, 
he resolved 4o make one vigorous effort against th.ti . my 
which pursued him* Astonius, the consul, being himself 
■iek4.the command devolved upon hi:& lieutenant Petrcius, 
who> -after a fierce and bloody action* in which he lost a 
coi^stderaUe part of his best troops, put Catiline's forces 
tertne roue, and^destroycd his'whole auny, which fought 
desperately >to the -liist man^ 

Tlie extmciion of this conspiracy seemed only to leave 
an op^n theatre for the ambition of the great men of the 
state to -display itself in Pompey was now returned in 
triumph fram conquering the east, -as he had before been • 
victorious in Europe and Africa** 

Crassus, as we have already observed,^ was the richest ' 
man'in Rome ; .and next to him, possessed of the greatest 
authority : h'Hi party in the senate was even stronger timn 
thatof Pompey iiis rival,' and the envy raised dgainst liim 
W-AH leis.- He and Pompey had been long .disunited by 
an opi>osition of interests and of char.\cii.ib : however, it 
was from a continuance of* their mutual jealdusie'sthat the 
st^te W:(S in some measure to expect its future safety. It 
was in this situution of thin.i^s that Julius Cxsur, who had 
lately gone prxior into Sp^in, and had re;urncd with 
great riches and glory,- resolved to convert* tilcir miituat 
jealousy to his own advaniagj;. This celebrated man WaS 
nephew to M;irius by the female line, and descended 
froiu one of the most illuUrious families in Kome : he 
bad alrcad/ momitcd by the regul'^r ^r«4d»Jkorai ^^ ^^^^^^.^ 
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having been qiisestor, Bdile» grand pontiff, and pTftCor A 
Spjiin. Being descended from popular ancestors, 'b4 
warmly espoused the side of the people ; and shortly af» 
ter the death of Sylla procured those whom he had baniab# 
cd to be recalled. He bad all along declared for the pc« 
pulace agciinst the senatcy and by this became their: most 
favourite magisirate. This consummate statesman began 
first by offering his ser\ ices to Pompey, promising him 
his ui(l in having all hrs acta passed, notwithstandin)t the 
senate's opposition. Pompey, pleased at the acquisithm 
of a person of so much merit, readily granted him bis 
confidence (ind protection. He next applied to .Craaausi 
who, fitim former connections was disposed to becwne 
still more nearly his fiiend : at length, finding neither of 
them averse to an union of interests, he ;took an oppor* 
t unity of bringing them together ; and remonat-rating to 
them on the advantage as well as the necessity of a recon- 
ciliation, he had art enough to persuade them to forget 
former animosities. A combination was4hDs formied, by 
which the three agreed that nothing should be done in the 
coinmontveulih but what received their mutual concur* 
rencc and approbation. This was called the first Trium- 
virate, by whicii we find the constitution weakened by- a 
new iiiicrest that had not hitherto taken place in the gOi- 
vernnient, very different from that either of the senate •» 
the people,^nd yet dependent on both. 



CHAP. XX. 

Ihom the beginmng of the Jirat'Triumvirate^ to the dt^tf 

Pomfiey. 

JL HE first thing Cxsar did, upon being* taken into tbt 

triumvirate, was to avail himself of the iiiiercst of his con^ 

federates to-obtatn t!ie consulship. Tlie senate had'StitI 

some inBucnce left ; anVl, though they were obliged to 

concur in chiisinf*, yet they ^vx^eVvm 'tw ^ cc\\«.wgsvt fmc 

£jl)ulu3^ who they suppo^d^ou!^OL\>e ^^\^^OB.>a:^\^.\v%s 
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power ; biit the opposition was too strong for even aupe- 
nor abilities to 'resist it ; so that Bibulus, after a- slight 
attempt in favour of the senate, reniained inactive. Cesar 
be^an hist schemes for empire, by inq^raliaiing liimself 
with the people t he procured a la\y fur dividing ceitain 
lands in Canlpnnia among such of the poor cilizens asrhacl 
•at least three children. This proposal was just enou};h in 
itself, and only criminal from the vie^vs ot the proposer. 

Having thus strtn^hened htmstif at home, he iii.::t 

."deliberated with his confederates about sharing the fc» 

lei^^n provinces of the em|/ire between them. The paili- 

.tion was soon made : Pompey chose Spain for bis o>vn 

part ; for being fatigued wiih conquest, and sutiated with 

•military fame, he was wiLin^ to take bis pleasures at 

Rome. Crassus chose Syria for his part of ihe empire ', 

which province, as it had hitherto enriched the generals 

who had subdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him in iliis 

most favourite pui^uit. To Caesar was left the province 

of Gaul ; composed of many fierce and powerful nations, 

most of them unsubdued, and the rest only professing a 

Bomtnal subjection. Wherefore, ai it was rather ap- 

-poindng bim to conquer than command, this govemmen-: 

.was granted him for five years, as if^ by its continuance? 

to compensate for its danger. 

It would be impossible, in this narrow compass, to enu' 
merate all. the battles C»sar fought, and the states he 

t subdued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, which 
continued eight years. The Helvetians were the first 

»Aat were bro«;^|it into subjeciion with the loss <.'f near 
two hundred thousand men ; thorc who remained afurr 
the carnage swere sent by Cxs^r in safety to the fortsts 
fsom.wheiKe they had issued. The Germans, with Ari- 

•ovistUH at their head, were next cut off, to the number of 
eighty thousand ; their monarch Ijimself nan-owl y escap- 

sing in. a little boat across the Rhine. The fielge were 

'cut olP with such great slaughter, that marshes and deep 
rive: s ■ were rendered passable from the heaps of slair. 
The. Servians, who wer«[ihe most warlike of those barba- 
rous nati'ins, made head ft>r a shott time, and fell upon 

.the Romans with such 'tiry, that their army was-in dan- 
g;:r of bein^ mterty i.'outed ; but Citsw VAmstVV ^'»^'^1 
wuching up »totfJJ^ rashcd through h\& wtcwHa\^ >^« 
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midst of the enemy, by which means he so turned tlie 
fiite of th« day, that the barbaiians were all cut off to a 
Ikiui, The Celtic GauU, who were powcri'ul at sea, were 
next brought under subjection. /After them the Suevi, 
the Menupiiy and till (he nations from the AJkditerraneaB 
to the fiiicish sea. From thence, stiinulafed by the de» 
tire of conqu^slt he crossed over into Britain, upon pre« 
tence that the natives^ had furnished his enemies with con- 
tinual supplies. Upon approaching the shores he fouod 
them covered with men to oppose hii landing, and his 
forces were in danger of being driven back, till, the stand- 
ard bearer oi the tenth legion buldly leaped ashore^ andf 
being wellusdUed by CaBsurc the natives were put to flight 
The BritonS|. bekig terjrifted at CdE:sar*8 powcr« seiit to 
de&ii'e a peace which whs granteci thcni, and some hos- 
tages deUvered . A storm, however, soon after destroy^ 
ing great part of bis fleet, they resolved to take advantage 
•f the disastert and marched against him with a power- 
ful army. But what could a ntkked undisciplined army 
do against forces tlHit had been exercised under the gre^S- 
est generals, and hardened by the conquests of- the grcaS* 
est part of the world? Being overt h*'own, they, were ob- 
liged once more to sue for peace ; whioh Caesar granted 
them, and then returned to the continent Thus inlea 
than nine years he conquered, together with BritalOf all 
that country vfhich extends from the Mediterranean >ta • 
the German sea. 

While Cxsar was thus increasing his reputation ami' 
riches abroad, Pompey, who remaindd all the* thnc is* 
Kome^ steadily co*operated with his ambition, and advav* 
ceil :ds intei^ests, while he vainly supposed he was for* 
warding his own By his means ^^«sar was continued five 
years longer in Gaul : nor was he roused from his iethsv- - 
gy, till the iame of tuat great commander's valour, rich- 
es, aud humanity, began secretly to give him pain, an^^ 
to make him suppose they begati to eclipse his own ; fop^ 
as being morb recent, they were more talked of. He now 
therefore began lo do all in his power to diminiah Cxsac's 
reputation, obliging the magistrates not -to publish any 
Irtterjs they received from him till he had diu.inished the - 
credit of thetiif by spreading d\^ad^aivt^^;i:»\y^x«^trc& : one 
^1"' tvr» §ccid^ou atoa helped. vo miftu tiM wgi^snxvqvcv 
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tttmely) the death of Julia, Pompev's wife, who had not 
onJy a little contributed to improve the liai-mony that sub- 
sisted between thetn ; and the destruction of Crassus, who 
hid- conducted the war against the Parthians with so little 
prudence, that he suffered the enemy to get the advan- 
tage of him in almobt every skirmish ; and incapuble of 
extricating: himself from the diflkuhies in which he was 
involved, he fell a sacrifice to his own rashness, bcidg^ 
killed, bravely defending himself to the last. 

Cicsar, who now began to be sensible of the jealousies 
of Poropey^ took occasion to solicit for the consulship, to- 
gether with a prolongation of" his government in Gaulf 
deaifous of trying whether Pompey would thwart or pro- 
mote his pretensions. In this Pompey seemed to be quite 
inactive ; but at the same time piivately employed ti^o 6f 
bis creatures, whoalledged in the senate that the law did 
Aot permit a- person that was absent to offer himself as'a 
candidate' for that high office. Pompey's vitw in this was 
to atiure Cesar from his government, in order to stnnd f6r 
tlie -consulship in person. Caesar, however, ptneiving his 
artifice^ chose to remain in his province, convincecK thH 
whiie ^e headed such an army as- was now devoted to his 
interest, he could at any time give laws as well as magis- 
trates to the state. 

The senate, which were now devoYed to Pompey, be- 
cause he had for some time attempted to defend then* 
from the encroachments of the people, ordered il'e two 
legions which were in Cesar** aitny, beloi>ging to Pom- 
pey, home, as it was pretended, to oppose the Parthian^, 
but, in teality, to dimiiiish C.f sar's power. Caesai* easdly 
saw their motive ; but as his plans weie not yet ready for 
execution, he sent them home in pursuance of tl»e orderii 
of the'senate, having previously attaf hed the officers to 
him with benefits, and the soldiers with a bounty. The 
hext step the senate tcok was to recal Cscsar from his go- 
I'ernment, as his time wks now very near expiring. But 
Curio, his friend in the senate, proposed that CaBsir 
ihou!d not leave his army till Pompey had set him the 
example. This for a while perplexed Pompey ; however, 
durinj^ the debate, one of the senate declarini; thkt Csc- 
8hr was past the Alps, and marching \nl\\ Vi^ nnVOvi;:. -a.^- 
or dIrectJ}- towards Rome, the consul, \tnttvtS\'&.\s\N ^\s^. 
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tiQg the senate} went with his colleague forth from tM 
city to an house where Pampey at that time resided. Hi 
there presented Mm with a swords Gommaiiding him to 
march af^ainst Csbary and fight in defence of the eooi* 
mon wealth Pompey iledared he was ready ttf Obey: 
bd't) with an air of pretended moderation* addedf that it 
was only in case jpore gemle expedients conk! not be eoH 
ployed. 

Cafsar, who was instructed in all that jmssed by fall 
partizons at Rome, though he was still in Gaul, was wiU« 
liig to give his aims all the appearance of justice. Be. 
agreed to lay down his erorployment when Pompey shooU 
do the same. But the senate rejected all his propositioikif 
blindly conHdemof their own power^ and relying on tht 
assurances of Pompey. C«sar still unwilling to comett 
an open rupture with the state* at last was content to ait 
the government of Iliyiia with two legions » but this aho 
was refused hini- Now, therefore! finding all hopes sf 
an accommodation fruitless, and conscious, if not ofUii 
{goodness of his cause, at least of the jgoodness of bit 
troops, he began io draw them down towards the confinci 
ofluOy, aiui, passing the Alps with his third le^on,9tof« 
ped at Ravenna, a city of Cisalpine Guul^ ftx>m whence 
he once more wrote a letter to the consuls, declaring that 
fic was ready to resign all command m case Pompey <&i 
so too. On the otlier hand, (he senate decreed that Qn* 
MAT shofuld lay down Lis government, and disband his foict- 
Within a limited time ; and if he refused obedience, thai 
he should be declared an enemy to the commonwealth. 

Caesar, liowever, seemed no way disturbed at these vip* 
lent proceedings ; the night before his intended expedi 
tion into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfully converaiii| 
with bis friends on the subjects of literature and philoao 
phy, and apparently disengaged from every ambiiioH 
concern. After some time^ rising up, he desired the con 
puny to make themselves cheeiful in his absence, and tbi 
he would be with them in a moment : in the mean timi 
having ordered his chariot to be prepared, be immediate 
ly set out, attended by a few friends, for Arminiumi 
city upon the confines of Italy, whither he had dispatche 
apart of his army the morning before. This journey b 
aJglitr w/iich was very favigvuag^^^eV^ttoTsa^^x^\^^Bi^c'« 
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;encQ9 soqaetimes walking and sometimes (m horse- 
C9 till, at die break of day, he came up with his army, 
cli consisted of about five thousand men, near the Hii- 
m, aliltle river wiiich separates Italy from Gikul, and 
ich terminated tlie limits of his command. Tlie Ro- 
ds had ever be€ii tauf;ht to conahTer Uiis river a« the sa- 
d boundary of th jir domestic empire ; Ciesar, there* 
*, when he advanced at the head of his army ;o the side 
.be river, stopt short upon the bank as if imprest with 
lor at the greatness of iiia enterprise. He pondered 
some time in fined melancholy, looking upon the rivei% 
I d^batin^ wiih himself whether he shouki venture in : 
: I p.'^ss this river," says he to one of tiie generals who 
id- by hitn, **> what miseries shull 1 b:in^ upon my 
intry ! and. if now 1 biop short, I am undone.'' Thus 
ingi and resuminp^ all his former alacrity, he plunged 
crying out, thai the die was east and all was now over. 
( soldiers followed him with equal promptitude, and 
ickly arriving;: at Arminium,inade themselves masters 
t)i€ place without any resistuitte. 
This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terrors 
Rome, every one imagining that Cxsar was leading his 
ay to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to be 
n the citizens flymg into the country for safety, and thf 
abitants jof the country coming up to seek for sheltep in 
me. In this universal canfuston Pompey felt all that 
lentaace and setfrcondemnation which must necessarily 
le ffom the remembrance of having advanced his riv'sd 
his preaent pitcli of power ; wherever iie appearedf 
my of ills former friends were re.tdy to tax him with 
( Bupineoestt, and sarcastically to reproach his ill ground- 
presumption. <' Wliere is now," cried Favonius, a 
liculoua senator of his party, <• the army that is to rise 
your command f Let us see if it will appear by stamp- 
;,** Cato reminded him of many warnings he had given 
n ; which, however, as he was contmually boding no* 
ng but catamites, Pompey might very justly be excu- 
1 from attending to. fiut being at length wearied with 
sse reproaches, which were offered under colour of ad* 
ei he did all that lay In his power to encourage and 
dfirro his followers : he told them tVuytvYvt^ t^tf^Vi'^MiX 

BiM fi^jr ; for tAat lie woiUd be tUeVx VfiiA^x \ >ca ^w^. 
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fcst, indeed, that he had all along; mistaken Cfle»ar*)i aimiy 
judgini; of them only from what they ought to be ; howr. 
ever, if his friends were still inspired with the love 'pL- 
fre'^domi ihey might jet enjoy it in whatever place their: 
necessities should happen tti conduct them, lie let them ^ 
know that their afiairb were in;a very promi8ii>g sitoatioii; 
that his two lieutenants wvre at the head of a very conaide^ 
able army in Spain, composed of veteran troops ^hat had 
made the conquest of the East ; besides these^ there were 
infinite resources both in Aida and Africa, together witli 
the succours they were sure to expect from all tlie king* 
cloms that were m alliance with Rome. This, speeck 
served in seme measure tore>ive the hopes of the cod&- 
deracy. The greatest part of the senate,, his own piivsle 
friends and dependents, together with all those who ex- 
pected to make their fortunes in his cause, agreed to foh 
low him. Being in no capacity to resist Cesar at Roroei 
he resolved to lead his forces to Capua^ where he com- 
iiianded the two legigns that .served under Cxsar in ,Gaul. 
Cssar, in the mean time« after having vainly attempt** 
cd to bring Pompey to an accommodation, resolved to pur- 
sue hinn into Capua before he could collect bis forces. 
Accordingly, he marched on to take possession of the d? 
ties that lay between him and his rival, not regardmg 
Rome, which he knew would faU of course to the can* 
queror. 

Corsinium was.the first city that attempted to stop the 
rapidity of his march* It; was defended by Domitiiis» 
who had been appointed by the senate to succeed him in • 
Gaul, and was garrisoned by twenty cohorts which werfr- 
levied in the countries adjacent ; Caesar,' however^ quick*- 
ly invested it ; and* thoup^h Domitius sent frequently to> 
Pompey, exhorting him: to come and raise the siegevhei 
was at last obliged to endeavour to escape privately. Hii ' 
iiUentions happened to be divulged, the garrison were re^i 
tsolved to consult their own safety by delivering him upto< 
the. besiegers. CaasAr readily accepted their offers, - 
but kept, his men. from immediately entering into the' 
tQw.n.; After some time, Lenuilus the consul* who watJ 
ooe-of rheibesisgedi came out. to. inpldre forgiveness- for' 
' ^hisotfand the rest 6f i^s con(e(kY(a^&^.^>a{odMi^Cfs^ 
<2249(/ of Uieiz aacittxit irteDdn^Vt «x^- i9ft>K|^%iO«^^^ 
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many favours he had received at his hands. To this 
Cjssur, who would not wait the conclusion of his spttch, 
gentrousif replied, that he came in'o Italy nor to injure 
the liberties ot" liome and its ciiizcns, but to restore them. 
This humane reply bcinj? quickly carried into the ciiy, 
the senators, and the knights, with tlieir children and 
«ome (^cers of the garrison, came out to claim the con- 
qu ror*s prottciion, who, just glancing at tlieir ingrati- 
tude, gave them their liberty, with permission to go 
wheresoever they should think proper. But while he dis- 
missed the leaders, he, upon this, as upon all other oc- 
casionS) took care to attach the common soldiers to his 
own interest, sensible that he might stand in need of an 
trmy ; but that while he lived, his army could DCirer 
ttaftJ in need of a commander. 

Pompey, who was uuahle to continue in Rome, having 
intelligence of what p-issed on this occasion, immediately 
retreated to Brundtisium, where He resolved to stand a 
«ege to retaixl the enemy until the forces of the empire 
should be united to oppose him. His aim in ti.is succeed- 
ed to his wish ; and aftt-r having employed Csesur for 
tome lime in a fruitless sie^^c, he privately passed his for- 
ces over to Dyracciiium, where the consul had levied a 
body of forces for his assistance. However, though he 
made good his escape, he was compclUd to leave the 
whole kingdom of Italy at the mercy of his rival, without 
either a town or an army that had btrength to oppose hia 
progress. 

C«>ar finding he could not follow Pompc*y for want of 
shipping, went back to Rome to Uxkt possession of the 
public treasures. whi<. h his opponent, by a most unac- 
countable oversight, had neglected takini^ ^ith him How« 
ever, upon his coming up to the door of tlie treasury, JVfe- 
leHns, the tribune, who guarded it. refused to let him 
pass; but (sesar, with more Ihan usual emotion, laying; 
liis hand upon ITis sword, threatened to strike him dead s 
^ And know^ young man, cried he, that it is easier to do 
this than to say it " TJis menace had its effect ; Metel- 
hs retired, and Casar took out of the treasury, to the 
aiBoiuit of three thousand pounds weight of gold, besldti^ 
9X^1 tont'Jiscf tjtwntiiv of silver. 

Htiving c/iiispit»vided for conluiuinglVxcH^t) \\^ \€^«\.- 
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<id from Rome, reaol\red to subdue Pompey's Ueut«nanU|« 
Afranius and Petreius, who had been long in Spain at the 
head of a veteran army, composed of the choicest legioni 
of Ihc empire, who had been ever victorious under all iti 
commanders. Cfe'sar, however^ whoknew the abilities of 
its two present generals, jocosely said, as he was prepaiv 
ing to go thither» that he went to fight an army without 
a general ; ^nd upon conquering it, would return to figlit 
d general without an a^tny. 

The first conflict which he had with Afranius and.Pe* 
treius was rather unfavourable. It was fought near the 
city of Herda, and both sides claimed the honour of tbi 
victory. But by various stratagems he reduced them ^t 
last to such extremity of hunger and drought that thep 
vere obliged to yield at discretion. Clemency was hi%ikf 
vouijte virtue ; he dismissed them all with the kindest pro- 
fessions ; and sent them home to Rome laden witl^shamt 
t^nd obligations to publish his virtues, and confirm the tf« 
fections of his adherents. Thus in the space of about forn 
ty days, he became master of all Spain, and returned 
Qgain victorious tp Rome. The citizens upon this occa« 
sion received Jiim with fresh demonstrations of joy, 8ii4 
create4 him dictator and consul ; but the first of thes(; o^ 
$ces he laid down after be had held it eleven days. 

While C^sar was thus employed, pompey was equallf 
active in making preparations in Epirusand Greece to oppose 
J)im Alkhemonarchsot the Ease had declared in his favour, 
and sent very large 'supplies. He was master of nine cf* 
fi^ctive Italian legions, and had a fleet of five hundred large 
ships under the conduct of Bibulus, an active and experia 
enced commander. Added to these, he was supplied with 
large sums of money, anfl all the necessaries for an arroy^ 
from the tributary provinces round him. He had attack.* 
cd i^nthoqy and Dolabella, who commanded for Caesar lA 
that pirt ot the empire with such succebs, that the former 
was ob!j.ged to fly, and the latter was taken prisoner* 
Crowilsof the distinguished citizens and nobles from Rome 
came every day to join him He had at one time above two 
hundred senators in his camp, among whom were Cicero 
»nd Cato, whose approbation of his cause was equivakDt 
fo an army. 

ATojjifit/isxan^injjf these pvevwf^w^> ^^^m ^VN^y^^ ^ 
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4 ve of his twelve legions at BrundiisiuiTi) and, wcij^hing 
tnchor> foriunatelysicercd through the midst of isis tr.i^ 
mies, timing it so well thdt he made his passage in cue 
day. SlilJ, however, convinced that the proper lime lor 
inaldlQg proposals for a peace was after gainini^ an advr.n« 
tage, he sent one Hufns, whom he had taken prisoner, to 
ef^t an accommodation with Pompcy, oft'eving to rtt'tp 
all to the senate and people of Rome ; bui Pompey once 
more rejected the overture, holding the people of Rome 
too mtich in Cse^av's interrst to be relied on. 

Pompey hud been rdirin;** supplies in Macedonia, when 
£rst informed of Cacbar's Inndinj; upon ihc coasts of Kpl» 
rus : he now therefore resolved immediately to march to 
Dyracchium, in order to cover that place from CiBsar*s 
attempts, as all his ammuiution and provisions were de^ 
posited there. The firsi place that boih armies came in 
sight of eachoth«r was on the opposite banks of the river 
Apsus ; and as both were commanded by the two {greatest 
generals then in the world, the one rtnowntd for his con- 
quest of the East, the other celebrated for his victoi iea 
over the western parts of (he empire, a battle was ca<:er« 
iy desired by the soldiers on either side ; but neither ge- 
neral was willing to hazard it upon this occasion ; Pom- 
pey could not rely upon his new levies, and Caesar would 
not venture an engagement till he was joined by the rest 
^hia foixes. 

Casvar had now waited some time with extreme impa- 
tience for the ^ OTjing up of the remainder of his aimy« i nd 
even ventured out alone in an open fisher boat to hasten 
lis ariival, but he was driven back by a storm. »Iowever, 
his disappointment was soon relieved, by an information 
of the landing of the troops he had long expected at Ap^ 
polionia, from whence they were approachin?c, under tl;c 
conduct of Anthony and Caletius, to join bim ; he there' 
fbre decamped in order to meet them, and prevent Pom- 
pey with his army from engaging them on thtir march, 
as he lay on that side of the river, where the succours 
had been obliged to come on shore. 
■ Pon^pey being compelled to retreat, led his forces to 
Asparagus, nigh Dyracchium, where he was sure of be- 
ihg supplied with cVcry tiding necessary fov VAa^\x^^ X^"^ 
the numerous Beds which he employed vl^Vi^NX'v^ ^^-^^v?* '^ 
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Eplrus : there he pitched his camp upon a tongue. of bntf 
(MS mariners expressed it) tliat jutted into the seay inhere 
ulso was a small shelter for ships^ where few wincis cotiU 
annoy them : in this place, being most advantagcouslf 
situated, he immediatciy be£^an lo entrench his camp; 
w!)ich Cssir perceiving, and Bncling that he was not likelf 
soon to quit so advanta;^eous a post, began to entrench al? 
so behind uim. And as all beyond Pompt-y's canip) to- 
Ware's the land side, was hilly and steep, he built redoubts 
u.Hin the liills, stretching round fix)m shore to tnorey ami 
then caused lines of communication to be drawn from bill 
to hill, by which he blocked up the cauip of the eoerof* 
lie hoped by this blockiide to force his opponent to a bat- 
tie, which he ardently debired, and wliich the other with 
ecjuul iodustiy declined. Thus both sides continued 
for some time employed in designs and stratagems^ (lie ' 
one to annoy and the other to defend. Cxsar's men dai> 
ly carried on their works to straiten the enemy ; those of 
Pompey did thesaoie to enlarge tnemseives, having the | 
advaniav;e of numbers, and severely galled the enemy by 
their Siin^;ers and archtrs. Cxsar, however, was indefa- 
tigable ; he caused bihids or mantles to be made of skins 
of beasts, to cover his men whiie at work ; he cut off alt 
the water that supplied the enemy's cump, and forage 
from the horses, so that there remained no more subsist- 
ance fur them. Bdt Pompey at last resolved to break 
through his lines, and gain some other part of the coun- 
try more convenicnl for encampment Accordingly, hav- 
ing i.iformed himself of the condition oi Ca.sar's fonifi- 
caii'jns from some deserters who came over to him, he 
ordered his light infantry and archers on board hio ships> 
"With directions to attack Csesar's entrenchments by sea, . 
where they were least defended. This was done with 
such effect, that though C«sar and his olBceri used their 
utmost endeavours to liindcr Pompey'a designs, yet, by 
means of reiterated attempts, he at last effected his pur« 
pose of extricating his army from his former camp, and 
ofencamping in another place by the sea, where lie had 
Uie coaveniency of lorage and shipiMng also. Casar, be- 
ifli^tbus frustrated in his views of blocking up the enemy, 

snr/ perceiving tht losahehvid svi^Vi^vcwiCiL^ x^^tXwid \fl.i. last 
ix> force Pompty to a battle, Vhouv;V\ ^V^^^ ^\s,s^e^N«:cvv;i';^^i^\\^ 

-roj ^ I Vi e ens I j;c mcni begvxu b^ ^xx^ta^NTvci^ v^ c^\. ^^ 
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tt legion which \f as posted in a wood, ancT tlits brought on 
a general battle. The conBict was for some time carried 
OQ with great ardour, and with equal fortune ; but Cesar's 
army being entangled hv the entrenchments of tlic old 
campis lately abandoned, began to fall into disorder ; upon 
which Pompcy pressing hi5 advantage, they at last fled 
'with great precipitation. Great numbers perished in th« 
trenches and on the banks of the river, or were pressed to 
lieatbby their fellows. Pompey pursued hh successes to 
the very camp^ of Caesar ; bue either surprised whh the 
suddenness oi'his victory, or fearful of un ambuscade, he 
withdrew his troops into his own camp^ and thus lost a» 
opportunity of securmg his victory. 

After this defeat, which was by no means decisive, Csef- 
sar marched, with all his forces united into one body, di- 
Tcctly to Gonrpiii, a town in the province of Thessaly. 
But the news of his defeat at Dyracchium had reached this 
place before him; the inhubUants tliercfore who had before 
promised hi*ii bhediunce, now changed their mincJb , and^- 
vith a degree of baseness equal to thtir imprudenif « siiut 
their gates ajjainst him. Cajsar was not to be injured wftli 
impunity ; wherefore, having Beprcsenicd to his soldiers 
the great advantage of f«)rcing a place so very rich, he or- 
dered the machin<ei for scaling to be got ready ; and causK 
ing an assault to be made, proceerea wiih such vii^our^ 
•hat, notvviih standing the great height of the walls, the 
lown was taken in a few hour» time. C.^ sar leit it to be 
plundered ; and witliout dL-laying his march', went for- 
"wurd to MiJtropOiis, another town of the same provlncCf 
\?hich yieldcvl at his approach By this meuns he soon 
became p'issessed of all Tliessaly, except harissa, which 
was garri'^jued by Seipio witii his legion, who command- 
ed for Pompey. During this interval, Ponipey's officers 
continually soliciting their commander to curoe to a bat-' 
He, and incsbsantly teasing him with iniporiunities to en* 
gage, he ai lengtli resolved to renounce his owiVjudg- 
xnent, in compiiunce with tho^e about him, and to give 
tkp all scliemes of prudence for thdse dictated by avarice 
and passion, Wiiercfore, advancing into Thessaly with-' 
ki a few days after the taking of Gomphi, he drew dovia 
vpoa the plsuni^ gf Piiarsulia; where ix^ ^^"^ \^lfl^^*^Vi^<^ 
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pit), his lieutenant, with th« troops under hU command. 
There be waited the coming up of Cssar, resolved upon 
enga|;in{;, and upon deciding the faie of the kingdom at a 
Ainv:le bhUlc. 

CflBHar had employed all bis art for some time in sound- 
Sn^i; the inclinations of his men ; and finding his arm^ 
once more resolute and vit^orous, he caused them to ad" 
vuiue towards the plains of Phnrsalia, where Pompey wai ' 
DOW cv.campcdi and prepurcd to oppose him. 

The approach of these two great armies, composed of 
the best and bravest trnops in the world, together with the 
grcutness of the piize for which they contended, filled all 
minds witli anxiety, thou^lv with different expectations* 
Ponipey's armyr being most numerous, turned all theic 
thotiKhl< to the ei^joymcni of the victory; Cxsar's, with bet* 
U-r ii im St con side nd only the means of obtaining it ; Ponj* 
pcy's army depended uj^on their numbers and their many 
genei'uls ; Cx^^v's upciu their own discipline, and the con- 
duct 'f then single commander ; Pompeys partizuns l.op« 
ed mu''^ fr'>n) tie jiislire of their cause ;. Cesar's aU 
]ed;;ed the frequent proposals which they had niade for 
peace without efiVct. Thus the \iews, hopes, and motive* 
of both seemed different, but their haired and ambiuon> 
were the same. Ca:sar* who was ever forcmcsiin offer* 
uig battle, led out his army in array to meet the enemy > 
"but Pompey, eiihir suspecting ]iistrooi>s, or dreading the. 
event, kept hi^ advantageous situation for some time : he- 
drew indeed sometimes out of his camp, luu always kept 
himst If under liis trenches, at llie foot of the hill neai5 
. Tvhich he was posted CzsaiN being unwilling to attack him 
at a disadvantage, resolved to decamp tlie next day, hcp- 
h\^ to harass out his aniagonisi, who was not a match for- 
l^im in sustaining the fatigues of duty. Accordingly, the 
©rder for marching was givtn, and the tenis struck, whea 
■word was brouj»lU him that Pompey 'is arniy had quilted 
their entrenchments, and had advanced farther into the 
plain than usuaK so that he mi^ht engage them at ]es& 
disadvantag.e : whereupon he caused his troops that Wi re 
upon their march to halt, and with a. conotenance of joy 
informed them that the happy time was- as last come^ 
yrhich they hud so lonfi; w'ts\>e:A for, w\^ ^Yv\0^^>6&\.t^ 

^jw ibcir gtorj iind t^rpinfliU \JUfeu few^gw.^ "^V^. 
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fhi» he drew up his troops in order, and advanced towards 
the place of battle. His forces did not amount to above 
liulf those of Pomptjy, the army of the one atDounting to 
•bvoe forty-fVve thousand foot and seven thousand horse > 
Ihtt of the otfaernctexccedingtwenty-twothousand foot and 
libout a thousand horse. This disproportion, particularljF 
in the e&vairy, had filled Cassar Miih apprehensionsi 
■wherefore he had some days before picked out the strong- 
est and nimblest of h'vs foot soldiersrtuidaccustoRyed thfiA 
to fight between the ranks of his cavalry. By their as- 
sistance his thousand horse was a match for Pompey's se- 
ven thousamU ai>d had actually got the better in a skir- 
mish that happened between them some days before, 

Pompey, on the other hand had stron^^j expcctaiions of 
success ; he boasted, tha>t he could put Cxsar's le^^ions to- 
flight without striking a single Uow ; presumingi that, 
as aooB as the armies formed, his cavalry, on which he 
placed his greatest expectations, would ouiHank and sur* 
?ound the enenvy Litbeiivus commended this scheme o£ 
Pompey ; alledgi«g also, that tha present troops, p£ 
which C«sar's army was composed, were but the sliadow 
of those old legions that had fought in Biitiiin and Gaul ^ 
that all the veterans were worn out, and had been re]i]accd 
-by new levies made in a hurry in Cisalpine Gaul. To in- 
crease the confidence of the army still more, he took a« 
oath, which the rest followed him in, never to return t«r 
the camp but with victory. In this disposition, and un-. 
der these advantageous circumstances, Pompey led his* 
troops io battle 

Pompey *8 order of battle was good and well judged^* 
In the centre, and on the two.flanks, he placed all his ve*' 
terans, and distributed his new raised troops between the- 
winp's and the main body. The Syrian legiMvs were placed 
in the centre, under the command of Scipio ; the Spctni- 
ards, on whom he greatly rcHed, were put on- tlje right 
under Domitius i£nobarbus, and on the left were stationed* 
the two legions which Ca sar had restored in the beginning 
of the Mar, led on by Pompey himself; ^ecaose from- 
thence he intended to make the attack which was to ^vyvct- 
tlie day > and for the same reason he htsd \.\vete v^stxv^vi.^ 
afl/fis horscf slingcn^ and archers, of vrbVcVi \\\& ri^v^ncv^ 
had no need, being covered bv the river ¥av\v^vv& C«»»:^ 
fkewlse divided iwwrmy mta Uar«« Yioea** >»>e^iB >>mq«> 
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commanders ; Domitius Calvinus being placed in the ceiw 
tre, and M^rk Anthony on the leA, while he himscrlf led 
on the right wing, which was to oppose the left command^ 
cd by Pompey. It is remarkable enough that Pompey 
chose to put himself ai the head of those troops which were 
disciplined and iiibtrticted by Caesar, an i^icontestiblc proof 
how much he valued them above any. of the rest of his 
army. Cssar on the contrary, placed himself at the head 
•f his tenth le^;ion, t-«it hud owed all its merit and fame 
U> his own training. As he observed the enemy's nume* 
rous cavalry to be all drawn to one spot, he guessed at 
Pumpey's intention ; to obviate wiiich he made a draught 
of six. cohorts from his rear line, and forming them into ^ 
Separate body, concealed them behind his right wing, witiv 
ki:itriictions not to thi*ow their javelins on the approach oC 
Pompey 's horse, as was customary, but to keep them in 
their hands, and to push them directly in the faces and4he 
eyes of the hoi-semen, who being composed of the young«^ 
er purt of the Roman nobility, valutd themselves much 
Qpon their beauty, and dreaded a scar in the face more 
than a wound in the body. He lastly, placed the cavalry 
he had so as to cover the right of the tenth legion, ordering 
histliird line not to march till they had received the signal 
from him. 

As the armies approached, the two generals went from' 
vank to rank encouta.^ing their men, warming their hopes 
and' lessening their apprehension^ Pompey reprcseiited- 
to his men, that ^he glorious occasion which they had long 
besought him to graut was now beiore them ; " And in- 
** deed," cried he, ** what advantages could you wish over 
<^ an enemy that you are not now possessed of I Your 
*^ numbers, your vigour, a late victory, all assure a spee«- 
^ dy and an- easy conquest of those harassed and broken" 
*^ troops, composed oi men worn out with age, and im- 
*♦• prest with i. rrors oi a recent defeat ; but there is still af- 
<( stToo^er bulwark for out* protection than the superiority 
*^c>f our strength, the justice of our cause. You arc en-^ 
*^ gaged in the defense of liberty, and of your country ; 
*^ you are supported by its laws, and followed Ely its ma«- 
'^■gisirutcB ; you have the v?or\d %\^«^v^Vo^ of your con- 
^duct, and wistiin^ you success*. q«% X-Vie cw^v\^\>j^V«; 
^whom jifou oppose is «^ wto\wc wadi o^^t^wn q!1\a^ wmm^ 
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•^ try, and almost already sunk with the consciousness of 
M his crimeS) as well as the bad success of his arms. 
M Shew then, on tliis occasion* all that ardour and detes- 
<« tation of tyranny that sliould aniinate Roniaii» and do 
M justice to mankind/' Caesar, on his side, \%ent among 
his men with that steady serenity fur which hu vusrso 
much admired in, the midst of danger. He insistt:d on 
nothing so strongly to hisboldiers as his frequent and unsuc^ 
cessfui endeavours ibr peace. He talked with terror of 
the bipod he was going to shed, and pleaded only the neces^ 
eity that urged him to it. He deplored the many brave men 
that were to fall oil both sides, and the wounds of hiscoun* 
try, whoever should be victorious- His soldiers uiiswcr- 
cd his speech with looks of ardour and impatience ; which 
observing* he gave the signal to begin. The word on 
Pompey's side, was Hercules the invincible, that on ( w 
Bar's, Venus the victorious. There was only so much 
Space between both armies as to ^ive room for figluing ; 
wherefore Pumpey ordered his men Xo receive the first 
ihock. \nthout moving out of their places, expecting tho 
enemy'^ ranks to be put mto disorder by tiieir motion. 
CsBsai's soldiers were now rushing on with their usual im* 
petuosity, whenv pei*ceivmg the enemy moliqidcss, they 
all stopt short as if by general consent, and halted in the 
midst of their career. A terrible pause ensued, in which 
both armies continued to gaze upon each other \i ith mu* 
tual terror and dreadful serenity ; at length Cxsar's men 
having taken breath ran furiously upon the enemy, first 

fichar$;ing their javelins, and then drawing their swords, 
he same meth<yd was observed by Pompey's troops, wlio 
AS vigofx^usly sustained (he attack. His cavalry also 
were ordered to charge at the very onset, which, with the 
multitude of archers and slingers, soon obliged Ciesai'g 
men to give ground ; whereupon Cspsar immediately or- 
dered the si;; cohorts that were placed as a reinforcement 
to advance, with orders to strike at the enemy's faces. 
This had its desired effect ; the cavalry that were but just 
now sure of victory received an immediate check ; the 
uniibual method of tiijhting pursued by the cohorts, their 
aiming entirely at tlie visaifts of thie assailants, and the 
horril)le disji.^^^urjng* wounds they made, a.\\ cX)W\v^"v\V.m^ \rt 
iaumiJaU' them so iJiuch, thai mslead ol 0L"<;lttt^\\\i^>^>!6cl^ 
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'jiL'noiis, their onljr (ndcavour was to save their f^ccf. A 
total roui ensued of their whole borly, which fled in great 
clisnrcliT to the nt:i]>hbourin<^ mountains, while the arrherS 
and bliui^ers who were thus abandoned were cut to pieces. 
Cssar now commanded the cohoils to pursue their suc- 
cess, and advancing^ charj^ed Pompey's troops upon the 
flank : this charge the enemy withstood for some time 
with great bravery, till he brought up his third line» whicfi 
had not yet engaged Pompey*ft infantry being thus dou« 
bly attacked in front by fresh troops, and in rear by the 
victorious cohorts, could no longer resist but fii-d to their 
camp The flight l)e^an among the strangers, thongh 
Pompcy's right wing still valiantly maintained theif 
ground. Cesar, however, being convinced tl.at the vie* 
tory was c-ertain, with his usual clemency cried out td 
pursue the strangers, but to spare the Romans ; upon 
which they all laid down their arms and received quarter. 
The greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries, who 
fled en all quarters, but principally went for safety to the 
camp. The battle had now lastt^d from the break of day 
till noon, the weather Ixing extremely lK)t ; tvevertheless 
the conquerors did not remit their ardour, being enco<!rag« 
cd l)y the example of their general, who thought his vic- 
tory not complete till he was master of the enemy's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on foot at thei'* head, he called 
upon them to follow and strike the decisive blow. The 
cohorts, which were left to defend the camp, for some 
time made a formidable resistance, p;>riicularly a great 
number of Thracians and other barbarians who were a^ 
pointed for its defence : but nothing could resist the ar* 
dour of Cxsar's victorious army ; they were at last driven 
from their trenches, and all fled to the mountains not far 
olT. Cssar, seeing the field and camp strewed with his 
fallen countrymen was strongly affected at so melancholy 
a prospect, and ccnild not help cryin^^ out to one that stood 
near him, »*Thcy would havcit so " Upon entering I he ene- 
my's camp, every objtxt presented frtsh instances of the 
blind presumption and madness of his adversaries ; oi> 
all sides were to be seen tents adoincd with ivy and branch- 
es of inyrile, couches covered with purple, and side- 
ifO'inls IoiuIclI witii plate. ILver^ X\\\t\^s;^.n^ >^t^\3S^ ci^iVvc 
bJghcai luKuryj and seemed vaU^tx xVt \)\%i\v4xviX\\^^ Sa^ % 
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quct, the rejoicings for a \ict0r3r, than the dispositions 
a battle. A camp so richly furnished niit^hc ha\e 
in able to engage the ait 'nli>n of any troops but Cz* 
V; there was still somethini^ to be done, and he would 
pernitt them to pursue any other objtct than their cne- 
;s till they were entirely subdued A considerable bo* 
of these having retired to the adjacent mountains, he 
vailed on liis soldiers to join him in the pursuit in or- 
' to oblige these to surrender He began by inclosing 
m with a line drawn at tiie foot of the mountain ; but 
y quickly abandoned a post which was not tenable for 
It of water, and endeavoured to reach the city of l^a« 
»a. Caesar led a party of his army by a shorter wayi 
. intercepted their retreat, drawing up in order of battle 
ween them and the city, ilowever, these unhappy 
itives once more found protection from a mountain, at 
foot of which a rivulet ran, which supplied them with 
.er. Now ni^ht approachingi Css u-'s men were al- 
3t-spent, and ready to faint with their incessant toil since 
iming, yet still he prevailed upon them once more to 
lew tlxeir labours and to cut oflT the rivulet that suppli- 
the defendants. The fu^;itives, thus deprived of all 
les of succour or subsistance, sent deputies to the con* 
sror, offering to j^urrender at discretion. During this 
etTal of negociation, a lew senators that were among 
;in took the advantage of the night to escape, and the 
»t next raoroing gave up Uuirarms, and experienced 
J conqueror's clemency. In fact, he addressed them 
Lh great gentleness, and forbade his soldiers to offer 
^many violence, or to take any thing from them. Thus 
ssar, by bis conduct, gained the most complete victory 
It had (ver been obtained ; and by his great clemency 
er the battle seemed to have deserved it. His loss 
leunted to but two hundred men« and that of Pompey 
fifteen thousand, as well Uomans as auxiliaries t twen- 
four thousand men surrendcied themselves prisoners 
war, and the greatest part of tnese entered into Cscsar'a 
uy, and were incorporated with the rest of his forces, 
i to the senators and Roman knights who fell into his 
Ms, he generously gave them liberty to retire wher^ 
er they thought proper : and as for V.V\e \fcXXfc\% ViWOcw 
mpey bAd rcctfivcd from &wvcrdk pw^ou^ vi\\o Hi\sJw^^^ 
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be thou^lit neutral, he Inimt them all without read{ft|* 
them, as Pompt;y had done upon a former occa^ifm^ 
Thus having performed all the duties of a general and t 
statesman, he sent for the legk.ris which hac pi&scd the 
ni)^ht in the camp, to relieve those which had accompani- 
ed him in the pursuit, and arrived the same day at Lari:isi. 
As for Pouipt'y^ who had formerly sht wu suc4i inbtall' 
ces of coura$^ and conduct, when he saw his cavalry rout- 
ed, on which he had placed his sole dependence, he ab*'' . 
solutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking hciw to reme* 

* dy this disorder b> rallying such troops as fled, or by op- 
posing^ fresh, troops to stop the progress of the cunqueroni 
being totally am.ized by this first blow, he returneci to the 
eamp, and in his ttnt waited the issue of an event, which 
it was his duty to direct,- not to follow : there he rcmain- 
#d fur some moments without speaking, till being told thtf . 
the camp was attacked, «' What, ' says he<» ** arc we pu^ 
sued to our very entrenchments ?" und immediately qnil^ 
ting his armour for a habit more suitsihle to his circum< 
stances, he fled away on horseback to Lurissa; from 
whence, perceiving he was not purs\ied, he bluckenedhis 
p4ce, giving way to all the agonizing reflections which 
his deplorable situation must natuially suggest. In this 
melancholy manner he passed along the vale of TempCf 
fknd pursuing the river Peneus, at last ar.ivtd at a fislK.r« 
man's hut, in which he passed the night. From thence 
he went on bonrd a little bark, and keeping along the serf 
shore, he descried a shipofsorne burthen which seemed 
preparing te sail, in wl.ich he embaiked, the ma&ter of 
the vessel Mill paying him the homage which was due to 
his former station From the mouth of the river Peneus 
he sailed to Amphipnlis, where findin(> his affairs despe^ 
rate, he steered to Lesbos to lake in his wife Cornelisif 
"Wiiom he had left there at a distance from the dangeisand 
hurry of the war. She, who had long flattered hersdHf 
with the hopes of victory, felt *be reverse of her foi^tune in 
an agony, of (distress ; she was desired by the mes:3enger, 
whose tears more than words proclaimed the greatness of 
her misfortunes, to hasten, if she expected to see Pomi>eyf 
wit! I but one slup, and even that not his own ; her grief 
which ht^fovc was violent, bec2i\x\<t xVvttv v\nsuu\^or table f 

4«Ae muted sLwsLyy and lay a cotvsiAet^^ vivsi^ ^SxXxwiVOTf 
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s of lire. At length recovering herself, and rLflectlnfi^ 
IS no'tv no time for vain lameiuations, she ran quii^ 
Ligti the city to the sea side. Pompey. embraced i^er 
Ojul speaking; a word, and for soinci,'.tixne suppone(i 
ill. lus arms in silent despaii*. 

a>ing taken in Cornelia, he now continued his course 
ing to the sout!i eAi^t).,and stopping no iong^er thau 
necessary to lak^ in pi'ovisions at tJif pons tliat oc« 
■^.in his passage, lie was at last prevailed ui>on to 
y to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey 
been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who was 
eC a minor, had not the govtrnment in his own hands* 
1^ tind his kingdom were undei* the direction of Pho* 
Sf fOi euniich, and Thtodotjiis, a master of the art of 
jLUig- Tht^se advii»ed that Ponnpty should be invited 
bhore and there slain ; and accordingly Achilla^, the 
onander ofthe furces, and Septimiiif> by birth a Uo« 
k»aii<l who had formerly been a centurion in Pom- 
'^ army, were appointed to carry their opinions into 
cution Being attended by three or* four moi*e, they 
it^Jnto a little bark, and rowed o(f from land towards 
limey's ship that lay:aJ|>out a mile from the shore. 
ipey af{er Jvaving taken leave of Cornelia, wKo wept 
Es departure, and having repeated two verses of So« 
;&eai signiiying, that he whotrusi^ his freedom to a. 
qt fix>m th^t moment becomes a slave, gave his hand 
xhiUas, and stept into the burk«. with only two attend- 

of his own. They had now rowed frani the ship a 
\ way ; and, as during that time tliey all kepi pro- 
id silence, Pompey, willing to begin the (Uscourse^ 
Htted Septimius, whose face he recollected. <• Me« 
lui, friend," cried he, '' you and I were once fvrllow 
Idiers together." Septimiii& gave only a nod witli 
lead, without uttering a. word, or instancing the least 
Hy. Pompey therefore took out a paper, on whicli 
lad mijittted a speech he intended to make tatlie king^ 

began reading it. In tliis manner they appruachecl 
shore ; and Cornelia whose concern sad never sufrcr« 
\tv to lose bight of her huslMud, began lo conceive 
;, when she perceived the people on the strand crowd* 
down along the eoasts as if willing to rcc<:i\^ ^\&.V 

M 
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hut her liopes were soon destroyed ; for that infttalitj as' 
Pompey rose, supporting himself uix)n his freed man'A 
arm, Septimius stabbed him in the back) and was inatadt- 
1y seconded by Achillas. Pompcy perceivipg. his death 
inevitable, only disposed himself to meet' it with decency^ 
and covering his &ce ^ith his robe, without speaking a 
word, -Hith a sigh resij^ned himself to bis fate. .At Ibii^ 
horrid sight Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard< 16 
the shore ; but the danger she Uerself was in did net allow* ^ 
the mariners time to look on ; they immediately- set sail, 
and the wind proving favourable, fortunately they escap- 
ed the pursuit of the Egyptian gallies. In the m:ean ttibe, 
Pompey's murderers having cut off his head, caused it t^ 
be emfa^med, the better to preserve its features^ design- 
ing it for a present to Citsar. - The body wa^ thrown' nak- 
ed on the strand, and exposed' to the view of all^ihoie 
whose curiosity led them that way. Howevei^, his &ith» 
iul freed man Philip, still kept near it ; and when the 
crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the sea ; and look- 
ing round for materials to bum it he perceived the wrecks 
of a fi^ihing boat, of which he composed a pile« ' While 
he was thiis piously employed, he was accosted \>j aH-o/d 
Roman soldier who had- served under Pompey in his 
youth. ^ Who art thou," said he, «' that an making 
^ these humble preparatbns for Pompey's tiineral r^. 
Pliilip having answered, that he was one of his freed men; 
« Alas,' replied the soldier, "permit rte to share in this 
M honour also ; among all the miseries of my exile it will 
<( be my last sad comfort, that I have been able to assist at 
<^ the fpneral of my old commander, axid touch the body 
<( of the bravest general that ever Rome produced.^. Both 
joined in giving the corpse the last rites '; and after this - 
they collecting his ashes, buried them under a little rising 
«arth, scraped together with their hands, over which was 
afterwards placed the following inscription : Jle^who^e vuh 
rit9 dcictOes a tcmfilc^an now scarce ^fiwt « tpm^. 
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CHAP, xxi;, 

^am the destruction of the Commonweatih to the ettabiis/ir 
snent of thefir%t emperor AtigUMluSf 

[U. C. r06 ] 

V^^SAR has been TAnch celebrated for his fortune^ 
and yet his abilities seem equal to his highest success. He 
possessed many shining qualities, without the intermix- 
ture of any defect but that of ambition. His talents were 
9UCh as would have rendered him victorious at the head 
of any army he commanded, and he would have govern- 
ed in any republic that had given him birth. Having now 
gained a most complete victory^ his succeu only seemed 
to Increase his activity, and inspire him >Yith fresh resolu- 
tion to face new dangers. He resolved therefore to pui> 
flue his last advantage, and follow Pompey to whatever 
Country he should retire ; convinced, that during his life 
he might gain new triumphs, but could never enjoy se« 
cuii^. 

- Accor<lingly, losing no timet he set sail for Egypt, 
and arrived at Alexandria with about four thousand men ; 
a yery inconsiderable force to keep such a powerful king- 
^m under subjection. Upofi «his; landing;, the first ac* 
counts he received were of Pompey 's miserable end ; and 
soon after one of the murderer's came with his head and 
ring, as a most grateful present to the conqueror. But 
Cssar had too much humanity to be pleased with such 
an horrid spectacle : he turned away from it with disgust ; 
and, after a short pause, gave vent to his pity in a flood 
of tears. He shortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to 
be built to his memory, on the spot where be was mur- 
dered, and a temple near the place to Nemesis, who was 
the goddess that punished those that were cruel to men in 
adversity. 

It shoultl seem that the Egyptians by this time had 
9ome hopes of breaking off all aiWauc^i \Vv\.\\ M^^ ^'Jitccwx^i 
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Ivhicli they considered) as in fact it waft« but a &peciou| 
subjection. They first, be^an to take ofFc-nce at Caesar's 
carrying the ensigns of Etonian po^er before him as he 
entered tlie city. Photinus, the eunuch, ^1 io treated him 
Vith great disrespect, and even attempted his life. Cii- 
sar, however, concealed i)is resentment till he had a forfce 
fiufficient to punish his treachery ; and sending; privattjy 
for tlie legions which had betn formerly enrolled for Pom- 
psy's service, as being the nearest to Egypt, he in the 
mean time pretended to repose an entire confidence in the 
hint's minister, making great entertainments, and assift^ 
ing at the conferences ' of the philosophers, who were ill 
great numbers at Alexandria. Howe^er, he soon chang» 
ed his manner, when he found himself in no danger from 
the minister's attempts ; and declared, that, as being Ro*^ 
2nan consul, it was his duty to settle the succession of the 
Egyptian crown. 

There were -at that time two pretendert to the crowi d 
Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and the cele- 
brated Cleopatr^^ his sister, to whom, by the custom rf 
the country, he also was married ; and Who, by his fa* 
ther*s will, shai-ed jointly in the succession. Not bticg 
contented with a' f>ure participation" of power, Cleopatra 
aimed at governing alone ; but being op^xised in licr views 
by the Roman senate, who confirmed her brother's titJe to 
the crown j she wan banished into Syria with Arsinoe, her 
J'ounger sister. GitsaT ^are her new hopes of aspiring to 
ihe kingdom, and sent to Ijpth her and her brother to plead 
their cause bcfoi*e him. Photinua, the young king's 
f^iardian, disdained accepting this proposal, and backed 
his refusal by sending an army of twenty thousand men to 
besiege him in Alexumlria. Caesar bravely repulsed th^ 
enemy for some time ; but finding the city of too great 
extent to be defended by so small an army as he then 
commanded, he retired to the palace which commanded 
the harbour, where he purposed to make his stand. 
AchilFas, who conr>mandcd the Egyptians, attacked him 
there with great vigour, and still ainved at making him* 
self master of the fleet that lay before the palace. C«sar, 
Jiowever, too well knew the importance of those ships in 
the hands of «n enemy, and therefore burnt them all in 
JfflCc of cvtry cfFovt lo pvtvctw. Vam, V\^ w<wx \>wftfe^ 
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lumselfofthe isle of Pharos, which was Ihe key lo the 
Alexandriun port ; by which he was enabled lo receive 
the supplies sent him from alt sides ; and in this situation 
he determined to withstand the united force of all the 
Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the pre* 
sent turn in her favour, resolved to depend rather on Cae- 
sar's favour for gaining the government than her own 
forces. But no arts, as she justly conceived, were so 
likely to influence C»sar a& the charms of her person^ 
which, though not faultless, were yet extremely scduc* 
ing. She was now in the bloom of her youth, and every 
feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of her tem« 
per. To the most enchanting address she joined the 
most harmonious voice. With all these accomplish- 
ments she possessed a great share of the learning of the 
times, and could give audience to the ambassadors of se- 
ven different nations without an interpreter. The difficul- 
ty was how to get at Csesur, as her enemies were in pos- 
session of all the avenues that led to the palace. For this 
purpose she went on board a small vessel, and in the even- 
ing Janded near the palace, where, being wrupt up in a 
coverlet, she was carried by one Aspolodorus into Vhe 
very chainber of Cssar. Her address at Hrst pleased 
him ; her wit and understanding still fanned the flame ; 
but her caresses, which were carried beyond the bounds 
oi innocence, entii'ely brought him over to second her 
claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding her 
own views, her sister Arsinue was also strenuously engar 
ged in the camp in pursuing a separate interest. Sne 
had found means, by the assistance of one Ganymede, her 
confidant to make a large dividon m the Egyptian army in 
her favour ; and soon after, by one of those sudden revo- 
lutions which are common in barbarian camps to this day, 
she caused Achiilas-to be murdered, and Ganymede to 
take the command in his stead, and to carry on the. siege 
M'itb greater vigour than before. . Ganymede's pnnci|M»l 
effort was by letiing in the sea upon those can<ils wiiich 
supplied the palace with fresh water ; but this incouveni- 
ence Csesar remedied by digging a great number of weiiyh 
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His next endeavour vbs to prerent the junction of Cflftsar'^ 
twenty -i'ourih Ivgion, wliich he twice utiempted in vain, 
lie soon after made himself master of a bridge which 
joined the isle of Pharos to the continent^ from which post 
Csesar was resolved to dislodge him. In the heat of lb» 
fiction some mariners, partly through curiosity, and part* 
ly txmbition, came and joined the combatants ; but, iMrin^ 
seized with a panic, mstantly fled and spread a genertil 
tijrror through the army. All Cn-8ar*-s endeavours t«> rally 
}ji forces were in vain, the confusion was past remedy^ 
and numbers wtrc drowned or put to the sword in attempt* 
Sag to escape. ^Now, therefore^ seeing the iiTemecUablr 
disorder of his troops, he retired to a ship in order lo gtt 
V) i\\c palace that was just opposite ; however, he was no 
sooner on board than great crowds entered at the same 
time with him ; upon which, apprehensive of the ship^ 
sinking he jumped into the sea, and swam two hundred 
])aces to the fleet that lay before the palace, all tlie tlmt' 
))olditig his own commentaries in his lefi hand above wa-^ 
ler, and his coat of mail in his teeth. 

The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take the pt* 
]3ce ineffectual, endeavoured at least to get tlieir king out 
of^sBsar's power, as he had seized upon Iiis person in (he 
beginning of their disputes For this purpose they made 
v.se of their customary arts of disbimulation, professing the 
utmost desire of peace, and only wanting the presence of 
their lawful prince to give a sanction to the treaty. Caw 
sar, who was sensible of their perfidy, neverli.eltss con- 
eoaled his suspicions, and gave them their king, as he waif 
under no apprehensions from the abilities of a boy. Ptole« 
jny, however, theinstant he was s^t at liberty, instc^ad of 
promoting the peace, made every effort to give vigour to' 
ills hostilities. 

In this manner Ctesar was hemmed in for some time 
by this artiul and insidious enemy with all manner of difit- 
•ulties against him ; but he was at last relieved from this 
mortifying situation by Mithrldates Pergamtnus, one of 
bis most iaitbful partizans, who came with an army to his 
■Stsistance. This general, collecting a numerous armf 
Jn Syria, marched into £gypt| took the city of Pelosim, 
rtptiibcd the Egyptian army wilh Vo», wad at last^ ^oinincf' 
ffiib C^ssiVf atucked their c«xii]^ m\\v ^ ^t^%^, f^%^\iv« j^ 
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the Egyptians : Ptolemy himself, attempting to escape on 
board a vessel that was suilinij^ down the river, was drown-* 
€d by the ship"^ sinking ; and Csesar thus became master 
of aU Egypt without any farther opposition. He ttiere- 
fore appointed Cleopatra, with her younger brother, who 
was then but an infant, as joint governors, according to 
the intent of their fath^r^s will^ and drove out Atbinoe 
\rixU Ganymede into banishment. 

Having thus givtn away kingdoms, he now for a while 
seemed to relax from tlie usual actinty of his conduct, 
captivated with the charms of Cleopatra. Instead of quit- 
ting Egypt to go and qu^ll the remains of Pompoy's party, 
he there abandoned himself to hii pleasures passing whole 
nights in feasting, and all the excesses ol high wrougiit 
luxury, with the young queen. He tvtn resolved to at- 
tend her up the Nile into ^thi^pia ; but the brave vete- 
rans, who had long followed his fortune, boldly reprehend- 
ed his conduct, and refused to be partners in so infamous 
an expedition. Thus, at length, roused from his k-thargy, 
he resolved to prefer the call of ambition to that of love ; 
and to leave Cleopatra, (by whom he had a son who was 
afterwards named Cesario) in order ro oppose Pharnaces, 
the king of Bospliorus, who had made some inroads upon 
the dominions of Rome. 

This prince, who was the son of the great Mithridiites^ 
being ambitious of recovering his father's donunions, sciz* 
ed upon Armenia, and Colchis^ and overcame Douiitius- 
trho had been sent against him. Upon Caciar's march to 
oppose him, Piiurnaces, wtio was as much terrified at the 
name of the general as at the strength of his army, Ia» 
boured by all the arts of negociution, to avert tlKi impend- 
ing danger. Cxsar, exasperated at his crimes and ingra- 
titude, at first dissembled with the ambassadors, and usi!ig.' 
all expedition, ft II upon ihc enemy unexpectedly, and in 
a few hours ob ained a speedy and complete victory. Phar- 
itaces, attempted to take r.'fuge in his ca|ntal, and wiis- 
stiin by one of his own commanders. A just punishment 
for his former parricide. But Cssar loaquered him with 
80 much ease, ifa:\t, in writing to a friend at Rome, he 
exprest the rapidity of his victory in ir r.e words : ** Veni^ 
vidi^ vici'* A man so accustomed to c fi<\\i^^\, V^^s>^^>l^; 
iskt^Iight bgfuk scarce Tforth a toiler \^vxt. 
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Cesar having settled affairs in this part of the eniph^e^ 
as Well as time would permit) embarked for Italy, where 
he uriived sooner than his enemies could expect, but not 
before his affairs there absolutely required his presence. 
He had b«en during his absence, created consul for five 
years, dictator fur one year, and tribune of the people for 
life. But Anthony, who in the mean time governed in 
Rome for him, had filled the city with riot and delM^uche- 
ry, and many commoiions ensued, which nothing but the 
arrival of Csesar, so opportunely could appease. How- 
ever, by his moderation and humanity, he soon restored 
tranquillity to the city, scarce making any distinction be- 
tween tiiose of his own and the opposite pany« Having 
by gentle means restored his authority at home, he pre- 
pured to march into Africa, where Pompey's party had 
found time to rally under Scipio and Cato, assisted by Ja* 
ba king of Mauritania ; and with his usual diligence land- 
ed with a small party in Africa, while the rest of his army 
followed him. Scipio coming to a battle soon after re- 
ceived a complete and final overthrow, with little or no 
loss on the side of the victor. Juba and Petreus his gene- 
rals killed eatih other in despair. Scipio, attcmpJng io 
escape by sea into Spain, fell in among the enemy and 
was slain : 6o that, of uU the generals of that undone panyf 
Cato wus now tlie only one that remained. 

This extraordinary man, wiiom no prosperity could 
elulc, nor no misforiune depress, ha\ing rclirvd into Afri* 
caaker the battle of Pliarsalia, had led the wretched re- 
maiiis of that defeat through burning desiits and tracts, 
infested with serpents ol various malignity, and was now 
in the city of Utica, which he hud been left to defend. 
Still, however, in love with even the- shew of Roman go- 
vern mcntv he had formed the pi'incipul citizens into a se- 
nate, and conceived a resolution of holding out the tcwn. 
But the euihusiasm of liberty subsiding among his follow* 
ers, he was resolved no longer to force men to be free who 
seemed naturally prone to slavery. He now therefore de« 
sired some of his Iriends to save themselves by sea, and 
bade others to rely upon Cesar's clemency ; observing, 
that as to himself he was at la:it victorious. After- his sup- 
ping^ cheerfully among Lis friends, he retired to his aparl- 

tncm^ wh^ix lie bebaYe4 wixh uuu«u!»X x<t\x>^^v\i^^-^ v^HS 
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$^ ftnd'to an bir friends. . Wlien he came into bis ^d 
chamber he laid himself dorrri. and took up Plato*s diA^ 
logue on the immortality of the soul ; and having rcsad 
for some time^ happening to cast his eyes to the head of 
tul bed, hevras much surprised not to find his sword therey 
Pf iiich had been taken away by his son'ti order while they 
irere at supper. Upon this, ealling one of his domestics 
» know what wad become of his sword^ and receiving =n^ 
inswer, he resumed his siut^ies ; but sometime' afieri^al- 
ed for hts sword again. When he had dono lT«lditig, and 
^rceiving nobody obeyed him in bringing his sword, he 
alJed his iiomestics one after the other^ and with a pe- 
■eiaptory air demanded his sword once more, llis son 
uime in aoon after, and vVith tears besought him in the 
nosi humble manner to change his. resolution ; but re« 
tciiFing ft stem reprimand; he desisted from his perHia>-^ 
liuns^ His sword being at length biiougbt him, he 8eem< 
Mi aatisfied ; and cried out^ <* Now again 1 am master of 
ny self." He then took up the book agaih, which he had 
Pead twice oYer, and feii into a sound sleep. Upcm awak* 
ingi he called'to one of his freed men to know if his friends 
nrere embarked, or if any thing yet remained that coukl 
ye done to serve them. The freed itian assuring him that 
ill was quiet, he was then ordered again to leave the 
room ; and Calo was no sooner tllone than he stabbed 
iiinseif With his riword through the -breast:, but not with 
Lhat force he ihtended ; f6r the woiind riot dispatching 
iiimi he fellupen l»sbed, and at the sathe time overturned 
I table 6D which he had been di*awing some geomctrict^. 
RgtnrtS: At the noise he madeiii iih fail his servants 
gave a shriek, and his son and friends imitiediately enter« 
sd the room. They found hini weltering in liis blood, 
ind his bowels^pushed out through the wound. The phy* 
licidki who- attended his family perceiving that his intes- 
lities ^ere yet uAiouched, w^as for replacing them t but 
whenCato'h^d re^orered hrs senses, and urideMood their 
intentiori to preserve his life, he pdstied the physician 
from him^ aiid with a fierce resolutibn-tore out his bowels 
uid expired. ' ■ 

Up^n the deatli of Caio, the war in Africa licing com- 
pletedi Cassar i*e<orned in tridmph to Rome \ «w\^ ;i&''& 
he had abridged all his ibrmcr triumphs oiA^ \ft Xact^^w^ 
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.the sfulendoiiv of this, the citiiena trerie ■ astonished 9I tbt | 
iDagnificence of the processioiH and the number of coun^^ 
tries he had subdued It lasted -four days : the first j«al 
:for Gaul, the second for EKFPt, the third for his yictoriet 
jn Asia» and the fourth for Ux9t :Over Juba in Africa: H» 
▼etcran soldiers, all scarred with wounds, and now laid up 
for life, foikMved their triumphant general crowned with 
laurels and conducted .him lo the . capitol. To every one 
.of ^hese he gave.a sum equivalent to about an hundred 
and fifty pounds of our money, double that sum to tbe 
.centurions, arid feur times as much to superior', officers. 
The citizens also shared his bounty; to everyr ?one of 
•which he distributed ten bushels of corn, ten pounds of 
oil, and a sum of money equ&l to about two pounds 8te^ 
ling of ours. He alter this entertidoed the people it 
■abo^t twenty thousand tables, treated them with the com* 
bat of gladiators, and filled Rome with a concourse of 
spectators from every part, of Italy • 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements of plet* 
sure, thought their freedom too small a return for such 
.benefits : they seemed eager only to find out new model 
of hpmage, and unusual epithets of adulation for their 
great enslaver. He was created by anew title, MagUttf 
Jlorunty or master of tbe morals of the people : he receive 
ed the title of ETpperor., father of his- country ; his persoa 
was declared sacred ; and in short, upon him Alone were 
devolved for life all the great dignities oC the Mate.: It 
must be owned, however, that so milch power could never 
have been ent;rpsted to better keeping. ,i He immediately 
began his empire by repressit^ yice and encouraging viiip 
tue. He committed the power of judicature to the -. sena» 
tors and the knights alone ; and by many sumptu^ 
.ary laws restrained the scandalous luxuries of the rich* 
JEIe proposed rewards to all such as had many childretH 
and took the most prudeiit met hods -of repeopling tM ci>- 
ty that had been exhausted in the late commotions. . 

Having thus restored prosperity once more to Rom^, 
he again found himself under a necessity of going into 
Spain to oppose an army which had been raised ^here 
under the two sons of Pompey, and also Labienus, his for- 
mer general. He proceeded in this expedition with his 
usual celerity f and arrived iu Sii^vxav \itfekit vVwi ^w^v:it[ 
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^ht him yet departed from Rome. Cneius and Sex- 
Pumpey's sons, profillDg by their unhappy father's 
nple^ resolved as much as pdsubic to protract the 
; so thai the first operations of the two armies were 
It in siegresand fruitless attempts to surprise each o- 
. At length Cesar, after taking many cities from the 
xkfi and pursuing Pompey with unwearied perseve« 
»i at hist compelled him to come to a battle upon the 
Dt of Munda. Pompey drew up his men by bi-eak of 
upon the declivity of an hill with great exactness and 
:r. Cssar drew up his men likewise in the plain be- 
: and? after advancing a little way fix>m bis trenches, he 
;red his men to make an halt, expecting the enemy to 
nb down: from the hill. This delay made Cxsar's sol- 
% begiB to- murmur, while Pompey's with lull vigour 
red down upon them, >and a dreadful conflict ensued, 
rifirat shock was so dreadful, that Caesar's men, who 
bitherlQ been used to conquer, now began to waver. 
»r was never in so mlich danger as now : he threw 
laelF several times into the very throng of battle. 
iiat," cried he, « arc you going to give up your geni- 
al, who is ^rown grey in fighting at your head, to a 
arcel of boys-?*' Upon this his tenth legion exerted 
naelvea with more than former bravety : and a party 
nrae being detached by Labitnus from the camp in 
pursuit of a* body of Numidian cavalry, C«sar cried 
id, that they were flying. This cry instantly spread 
If through both armies, exciting the one as much as 
epressed the other. Now, therefore, the tenth legion 
saed forward, and a total rout soon ensued. Thirty 
usand men were kilkd on Pompey's side, among 
Mn was Labienus, whom Cesar ordered to be buried 
h the fnneral honeum of a general ofiicer. Cneiua 
wpej escaped with a few horsemen to the sea side, but 
liag his passage intercepted by Caesar's lieutenant, he 
I obliged to seek for a retreat in an obscure cavern. He 
I quickly discovered by some of Ctt§ar*s troops, who[ 
seutiy cut efl* his head, and brought it to the conqueror.' 
1 broUier Sextus, however, concealed himself so well 
t he escaped all pursuit, and afterwards became veiy* 
£d:and formidable for hispir«dc« tQ the ^^^\^^ 
0]#. • . . 
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C«4ar by his last hluw, subdued all his ZLyowed eiiii* 
niies, and the rest of iiis Hfe was employed for the ad- 
vunt.ij2;c of the stute. He adorned the city with magnifi« 
cent buildln>;s ; he rebuilt Cartha^jc^ and Covinth, sending^ 
colonics to both cities ; he undeviook. to levtl severaimoun* 
tains in Italy, to drain the Pontine marshes near Ro met 
and dcsi^^ned to cut ti^roU^h the.isthtnus of PeloponResas. 
Thus with, a mind that could never remain inacttvey he 
pondered mi',shty projects and design^ beyojnd live limits 
of the longest life ; but the greatest of all was his intended 
expedition against the Parthians, by which be designed to 
revcr.jj'j the death of Crassus, who having penetrated too 
fur into their country, was ove.rthro'.vni h im self taken pri» 
soncr, and put to a cruel death, by having molten $old 
poured down his throat, as a punish n^iit for his former 
aval ice. From thence Cqenar intended IQ pass tlirough 
Hyrcania, ai>d enter Scythia alonf; the banks of the Cas- 
pian sea, then to open himself a way throu};h the imniea- 
burable forests of G.trmuny into Gaul* and so to return to 
Home. These wtrc the aims of ambition ; the jealousy 
of a few individuals put an end to them all. 

Having been mude prepetual dictator, and receuvd 
from tlie senate accumulated honour^, it bei^^an to be tu« 
moured that, he intended tq make himself king, and 
though in fact he was possessed of the poiv<;r« the people, 
)Aholiacl an utter aversion to the name, could not bear his 
assuming the title. Whether he really designed to as* 
sums that empty honour must now forever remain a se- 
cret ; hut certain it is, that ^le unsuspecting openness o€ 
his conduct marked something like a confidence in thein« 
nocchcc of his intentions. When informed by those about 
him of the jealousies of many persons who envied his pow« 
cr, he was heard to say, that ho had rather die once by 
treason than to live continually in apiilrebension of it« 
When advised by some to beware of Brutus, in whom he 
had for Siome time reposed th« greatest confidence, bo 
opened his brenst all scared with wounds, sayhig, '< Can 
*' you think Brutus cares for such poor pillage as thisM* 
and btlng one night at supper, as. his friends disputed 
aumpg tiiemselves what death was easiest, he i*epliedr 
tliat ivbich was most suddeu aud least foreseen But to 
convince iht world how H\.xl<5 iv: \w\\.o ;>j^^Yn\NKw5L \^^^^ 
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]iis enemies, he disbanded l]is compuny of Spanibk guardsi 
which fciciiiUied tUe eii(.crpnze aj^uinsi his lite. 

A deep conspiracy was tUerefore lai:! agaiu»t him> com- 
'{kosed of no less than sixiy senators They were still tlie 
inore tbrinidable, da the generality of thein were of his 
own party, wno, having been raised abcn'c otner citizensi 
ieit more strongly the weight of a single iuperior. At 
the head of this conspiracy were Brutus, wiiose life Cxsar 
had spared dficr the battle of Piiarsaliu, and Cassius Avho 
was pardoned soon ufier, both ptactors for the present year* 
Brutus made it his ciiict gloi y to have been descended 
from that i>ruius who Crac gave liberty to ilome. The 
pasbion tor freedom seemed to have been transmitted with 
tne blood ot las ancestors do\ui to liim. But though he 
detested tyraimy, yet ne could not forbear loving the ly- 
raiUy iroin ^nom ne had received tiie most signal henetiis. 
rUc conspirators, to give a colour oi justice to tneir 
proceeain^b, remilied the execution ol their de&ign to the 
ide:» ol March, tne day on Wiiich Cxsar was to be ofiered 
the crown. The augurs had forecola that tais day would 
Jbe latal to Ima j and lue nigiit preceding, he heard iiis 
■wife Cuipjiirnia lumchiiiig in her sleep i ^ani being awak« 
ened} bi>c cuuitrsacil to him that sue Ureamt of his bcing^ 
As»4Samaied in ncr anus. L hese omehb in some measure 
began lO change uis nucntioub oi gouig to the senate, as 
he nau resolved, tnai uay ; liUi otie of the cunapirat irs 
toiiiiiig in prcVtUied upon .lim lo keep nia resolution, icl- 
Jing Uim o£ ihc rcpioaoa thai would attend iiis staying at 
ho lie tin iUs wife uuu uicky ureams, and ol tne picpara* 
lions that were maUe loi uis appeal ahce. As he went 
aloug to the Senate, a aiave, wno imsienedto him \^iiii in- 
foi'ination of uie cohbpiracy, aUempied to come near iiimj 
bui could not tor the ciowd. Anciiudorua, a Greek pui- 
loauptiei', Who had (liMCuverwd i.ie wuoie plot, dciivLred 
hikii .i memuiiai coniaiiiiag the ueaus ot tiic inioriuaiiun ; 
hut Cxaar gave U Willi oiher papcrb, to one of his btcre- 
taiica wiliiout reading, as w^:^ uaual m ihiU|;s ot ihis na- 
ture being ut iehgtii enlticu the senate house, »>hv;re 
Clic cotispiiaiora Were preparer! to receive him, ne met one 
Spurina, ah uii^jur, wiiu :aa loreioiU ins danger; to 
lYhom lie suia^ bualw^t '* \Vcii| Snuviiu^ Oci^ V\<k;% «JL 

N 
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•' MiPcl; arc cciuc." '' Yes," replied the augur, " but 
" tl.c y are not \ 1 1 over." As soon as iic ha<I taken his place 
tfie coiis[>iratorb cumc Pc&r blin, utuler prclcncc of salu* 
\\n)r him : and Ciiiibcr, who was one ol' theni) approach- 
td \\\ a btippliant posture, pretending to due lor liis hro* 
\!.cr*h pardon, who liad been baiushed by his order. Ail 
the eoiibpiraioi s seconded him with great earnestness ; 
and Ciniher, bcemint^ to sue with still greater submission^ 
lock hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him so as to 
^)revent hU rlMng, This was the signal agreed on. Cas- 
<:a, who was behind, stabbed him, thougli t^lighlly, in the 
bhou!:!er. Cxsur instantly turned round, and, with the 
steel of lii^ tablet, wounded him in the arm. However; 
all the censpirators were now alarmed ; and, inclosing 
liim round, he received a second stab from an unknown 
fiand in the breastj while Cajsius wounded him in the I 
iace. He still defended himself w ith great vigouri ru»b- j 
ing among them, and thio>\ing down such as opposed 
^im, till he saw Brutus among the conspiratorSf whocoming 
\;p, struck his dagger into his thigh. From that moment 
Cxsar thought i;o more of defending himself: but look« 
ing upon this conspirator, cried out, " And you lo«, my 
** son 1" Then covering his head, and spreading Iiis robe 
oefore hin\, in order to fall with greater decency, he sunk 
down at the base of Pompey's statue, after receiving three 
and twenty wounds from hands whigh he vainly supposed 
he had disarmed by his benefits. 

Cxsar was killed in the fifty- sixth year of hi9 
U. C. age, and about fourteen years after he began the 
710. conquest of the world. 1 f we examine his histo- 
ry, we shall be equally at a loss whether most 
to admire his great abilities or his wonderful fortune. Tq 
pretend to say that from thv? beginning he planned the spb- 
jeciion of his native country, is doing no great credit to his 
well known penetration, as a thousand obstacles lay in his 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to sur* 
mount. No man, therefore, of iiis sagacity, would have 
begun a scheme in which the chances of succeeding were 
so many against him : it is most probable, that, like all 
Very successful men, he only made the best of every oc- 
curvcncc ; and his ambiliou vmv\^ wvtlv his good fortune, 
from at first tcing conuux^d \VuYi \iMm\>^Rt «\.\sx^>5\^'*. 
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fcst began to think of governing the world, when he found 
scarce any obstacle to oppose his designs. Such is the 
disposition of maTi, whose cravings after power are always 
ino$t insatiable when h% enjoys the greatest share. 

■ As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Cscsar, they 
all retired to the capitoI. and guarded its accesses by a 
body of gladiators which Bnilus had in pay. 

The friends of the late dictator now bwgan to find that 
this was the time for coming into greater poxver than be- 
fore, and for satisfying their ambition under the veil of 
promotrnj^ j iisiice. C)f tlds n\i mber was Anthony, w hom 
"tVe .have arready seen acting as a lieutenant under Coesar, 
4nc( governing Rome in his absence. He wirs a mun of 
niod^rate abilities and excessive vices, ambitious of pow- 
er only, because it gave his pleasures a wider range to riot 
ki, biit skilled in war to which he had been trained from his 
;^oiith. He was consul for this year, and resolved, with 
T;epidusi who was fond of commotions like himself, to 
•^1X5 this opportunity of gaining that power which Cocsar 
'&ad*cllcd for u>virping. Lepidus, therefore, tocfk posses- 
Aion of the JForum with a band of soldiers at bis devotion ; 
nnd Anthony,' being consul, \f as permitted to coramanil 
thtrh. Their first step \vis to possess themselves of all 
"Caesar's pipers and money, and the next to convene' the 
senate. Never had' tlils^august assembly been tortventtt 
xipon so delicate an ^occasion,' as it was to delernlinc whe- 
ther Cxsaf had been i iegal rhagisirate or ^ iyrannical 
\ifiitrper, and whether ttose wbd kjllcilhim incritecf rc- 
"Wtivds or pui'-iishmeWts. Tfl'herc V'e're many'bf thes^ wtvo 
had received air th'eil' promotions from Caebar, aritl had 
acquired large fortunes in conaeqitehce of his appoint- 
TDCiUs : to ^•'ote him art usurper, therefore, woiild be to 
endanger their pi'operty ; and yet to vote him itinocent 
might endanger, the slate.' "In this dilemma th^y seemed 
\tilling to t<;cr)ncile extremes ; wherefore they approvedall 
the acts ©f Caesar, ah(l yet granted a gerictarpardbh it? all 
the conspirators. ' * ; j • ;v.. :::'•: - 

TWisdcfcrcewi 




tyranny, 
opposing his schemes of" restoring uo%o\\\\;^\iu\\v:\. K% 
therefore the senatt: had ratified aUC^VvXY*^ ^v:\^ ^:;\^^wo^:Si 
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CjlstiiictloR, he Formed a scheme upon this of makings fu»i»- 
rul^ whf n dcul as iiDpcriousiy as he had doiie when iWr 
in5>;. B.-in^;, as was said, possessed of Caesar's books of 
acrniints, he so far grained iipoB his secretary as to make 
him insert w!iatever Le thought proper. By these mej^ns 
great sums of mouey^ which Catsar would never have be- 
stowed, were there distributed amon^^ the people ; sod 
every man w'.o had any seditious desty;ns against the go> 
lemment was there sure of Bndin^ a p:ratuily. Things 
Liin^ in thi< situition, \nthony demanded of the senate 
that (!aBS»ir'si funeral t hsequies should be performed* Vhicb 
l!'- y cotild not decenliy forbid, as they had never decbrcd 
hiiu a t\ rant : accordingly the body was brought forth inia 
the lorum wjih the utmost sokmniiy ; aiitf. Alithonyy 
whti cikirv^ed idmself with thise last duvit-s of friendship 
bei^an his operations upon the psssions o^^the mQ{j}tby 
the prevailing motivts of private interest* He first rwd 
them C ■ sar's will* m w ich be had left i>ct'avius« hjs sis- 
ter's g:t*andsoni his heir, permitting htm to tak^ U^« d>i»5 
of ..'aesar, and three, parts of his private fortune y and Brti* 
tus was to inherit in case of his death Tjbe Roxnsn peD* 
pic were left th<; )<;<'i*dcns wluch he had on the other side 
of the Tyber ; and e\ery citizen in particularifras to re* 
^cive three thousand fest^rces ; and unfolding: Csesi'.r'ft 
{bloody rf)be iasi'^ht of the multitude* he took care thtj 
should observe the number of stabs in it; then displayed 
an ivnage» which to them appeared i\it body of Cxsar- all 
covered with wounds. They could po lon^^r contain their 
indignation, but unanimously cried ou,t for revengei a^d 
ran with Ha mm g brands from the pile to. set fire to the 
conspirators* houses. In this ra^e of resentinr^, ^meetio^ 
with one Cinria, whom they naistook for ilnothcr of the 
same name who was in the conspiracy, they tore him i& 
pieces. The conspirators themselveS) however, being 
well guarded, repulsed the multitude with no great trou- 
ble.; but i;)efceiving the rage of the people, they thought 
it soon after safest to 'retire from the' city. 

In the n^eao t|nne, Anthony, who had excited. this fiame, 
resolved to make the best of the occasion. But an r>bsta* 

. icle to his ambitloii seemed to arise from .a quarter on 
whieh be least expected U^nfATiely, from Octavius Cxsar, 

a/icriyarcls called AugtisVus> y«V.o \i;)& n}cv^ ^\:«xx^\i^^Vvx.Hi 
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and adopted son of Cse^ar. A third competitor also fcr 
power appeai'ed in Lepidus, a man of aoine aothoiify and 
great riches at Rome. At first the ambition of these 
Ihree seemed to threaten fatal consequences to each othefy 
%ut, uniting soon after in the common cause, they rcsolv- 
.ed to revenge the death of Carsar, and dividing all power 
-among tbemselvesy formed what is called the second Tri- 
umvirate. 

The meeting of these three usurpers of their country's 
freedom was near Muiina, upon a Httle island of the river 
■Panaiusr Their mutual suspicibnB >vtrc the cause of their 
Aieeting in a place where they coold not fear any treach- 
ery ; for^even in their union they could not divest them- 
•eWes of mutual diffidence. Lepidus first entered, and 
^uding all things safe, made the signal for the other two 
to approach. They embraced each other upon their first 
meeting ; and Augustus began the conference, by thank* 
ing Anthony for hU zest in putting Decimus Brutus to 
deaths who, being abandoned by his army, was taktn as he 
1VA9 designing toMcape into Macedoniu, and beheaded by 
^nthonJF's command. They then entered upon thebusi* 
aessihat lay before thenl^ YrithoiiC any retrospection of the 
past. Their conference lasted for three days ; ana in this 
period they -fixed a division of government, and deternii* 
Bed upon the fate of thousands > l^hc result of which was, 
that the aupreme authority should be lodged in their hands 
«nder the title of the Tviumvirate, for the space of five 
years ; that Anthony should have Gaul ; Lepidus^ Spain ; 
and- Augustus, Africa and the Mediterraneun islai\ds. At 
&r Italy and the eastern provifices, they were to remain 
io common until ilieir general eLcmy was entirely subdu*- 
' ed ; where, among other articles of union, it was agreed 
abat all their enemies should be destroyed^ of which each 
presented a list. In these^ were compiised not only the 
enemies, but the friend^ of'the Triumvirate, since the par- 
lazans of the one were often foMd among the opposers of 
Vhc other. Thus Lepidm gave up his brother i^aulus to 
the vengeance of his colleague ; Anthony permitted the 
proscription of his uncle Lucius, and Augustas delivered 
up the great Cicero, wlio was assussluated shortly after 
^y Antbox^y^s commaDd. 
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In the meaD time, Brutus andCassius, the principal d)^ 
the conspirators against Csesar, being compelled to quk 
Rome, went into Greece, where they persuaded the Ro- 
man students at Athens to declare in the cante of freedom. 
Then parting, the former raised a powerful army in Mt' 
eedunia and the adjuccnt countries, while Uie Ifittor went 
into Syiia, where he soon became master of twelve le|;i- 
ons, and reduced his opponent Dolabella to such straits m 
to kill himself lioth armies soon- aftLP joining at Smjr-^ 
iia, tb.e siglit of such a formidable force began to revive thf 
df dining spirits of the party, and to reunite the two g^ 
ncnils still more closely, between whom there had beoi 
some time before a slight misunderslandiDg. . la shorty 
having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, without havin| 
one single soldier or one town that owned their coramaa^ 
they now found themselves at the head of a flourishing 
army furnished with all the neecessaries for carrying oor 
f he war, and in a condition to support^ a coateat where thff 
empire of the world depended on the event. This sue- 
cess in raising levies was entirely owiiig ta. the justices 
moderation, and great humanity of Brutus^ who in every 
instance, seemed studious of the happiness of his country 
and not his own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their afiairs that the 
conspirators had formed a resolution of going against Cle*- 
opauti, who had made great preparations to assist theif 
opponents. However, they were divtrted from this puN 
pose, by an information that Augustus and Anthony were 
how upon their march with forty legions to oppose them. 
Brutus therefore moved to have their army pass over inta 
Greece and Macedonia,- and there meet the enemy ; but 
Cttssius so far prevailed as t& have the Rhodiana and Ly^ 
dans first reduced, who had refused their usual contribu* 
tioDS. This expedition was immediately put in execu" 
lion, and esuraordinary eoptributions were raised by that 
means, the Rhodiuns hav^ifig scarce any thing left them 
hut their lives. The Lycians suifered still more severely^ 
for, having shut tliemseWes up iii the city of Xanthiusy 
they defended the plaee against Brutus with such furyi^ 
that neither his arts nor entreaties could prevail upon them 
•9 surrender. At length, the town beingj^ set on fire bf 

ikw Attcmpiiik^ tQ bum iki^YisK^ ol\W>k<c^\)Mfi»t^t>^^ 
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#Mtetd of layihg hold of this opportnnity to storm the 
place;, made every effort to preserve: H, ctttrtating his sorl-^ 
i&crn to try al( means of extingnfehing the fire : but the 
desperate phrenzy of the cilixtuB was not to be mollified. 
-Far from thinking^ themselves eblifeed to their generous 
•nemy for the efforts which yrece macte to sate themj they 
•ffesolved ta perish in the flames; Wherefore instead o£ 
«Ktingtknhin|r, they did all in^their power to augment the 
Are, by throwing in wood, dry reeds, and all kinds ef fuel. 
Jifothing cOiild exceed* the distress of Brutus upon seeing 
the toimsmen thus resolutely bent on destroying them- 
•ielTe3 : he rode about thtt fortifications^ iitretching out his 
kand« to the Xanthians, and' conjuring them to have pity 
OBHheraselves and their city ; but^iinensibie tohi^ expos-- 
tulationa they rushed into the flames with desperate obsti- 
Aacy, andlfae whole soon became an iieap> of undistin^ 

Silshable ruhi. At this horrid apectacle Brutus melted 
lo tears, offering a reward to every soldier - who should 
bring him ft'l^ycian alive. The number of those whom 
k was possible ta sa^ from their otm- -fury amounted to^ 
so fnore thas^one hundred and fifty. 
. Brutus and Cassius .met once tnore at'Sardis> where^ 
fStet the xumal* ceremonies were |Hissed between them} 
tiiey resolved ti^haire si piifVate^ conference together. They 
•hul themsehres up therefore in theiirst convenient house, 
inth express orders- to their servants' to give no admission. 
Brutus began, by repiimanding -Cassius for having dis- 
{kosed of offices which should ever be the reward Of merit, 
iutd &MP having overtaxed- the tributary states. Cassiu» 
retorUsd theknputation of avarice with the more bilter^ 
ncss, as he knew the charge tb be groundless The do^ 
bate grew warnr, till} front loud speaking tfhey b'urst int<i 
tears. Their friends, whb- were standing at the door, oVer- 
heard the increasing vehemence ef their voices, and be* 
gan to diMdfbrthe consequences, till Favonius, who va-^ 
lued himself upon a cynicfal boldness that knew no restraint 
entering the-^ room with a jest, calmled' their inutuzl ani-r 
mosity. Cassiuswus' ready enough to foreg6 bis anger^ 
being a man of great abilities^ But of uneven disposition ^ 
ftot averse to pleasure in private conip«<iiy ;andi upon the 
whole, of morals not '(|.U)te siacete? BuX\\ve <iviW^\\<cx<;Jt 



a nohle tkvation of Bentimen^ ^ itrengOi of iBind oref 
nvhir h neither vice nor pleasure coold have my. ipfiucBcef 
an inflexible tirniiieM in the ckr^nce of justjcey compoie^ 
tile cli'aractcr of ibac great man. After their conference^ 
nighi coming on, Caasius.jnvHftd Brutus and lut fneodi 
to un entertainraent, where' freedom and cheerfulness for 
a while took place of political anxiety, and softened the se- 
ver iiy of wisdom. Upon returninjic ^oomi it :was that 
Bruiu37 aa Plutarch tells the story, saw a sprectre in bii 
tent. Ue naturally slept bat little, and. he increased tUi 
state of watchfulness by habit and g^eat sobriety. He never 
allowed himself to sleep in the day time, aa was then cn» 
mon in Rome, and only gave so-much of the 'Dig;^ ir 
sleep aa coiild barely renew the natural funatiaos. But 
especially now, when opprcst with such varioua. cares, bi 
.only gave a short time after his nightly repast toieat; 
and, waking about midnight, gerien^lly read or studied dtt 
morning. It wus in the dead of the n%ht, when the Yihdt 
camp was perfect>y quiets that Ei'utus was thus emplojred 
JYi reading by a lamp that Was just expiring. On a sud- 
den he thou)L|;nt he heard a noise as if somebody enterec^ 
and looking towards the door he perceived it epea. A 
gi;::anti^ fi^ivre, with a frigiuful aspect, stood before him, 
and ci>nttimt:d to gaze upon him with ^ileut severity. At 
last Brutus had courage to speak to it :• ^^ Art thou a di^ 
<* mon, or a mortal nuin ? and why .come&t thou to me I** 
<< Brutus/' replied tha phantom, *^ I am thy evil genius: 
«< thou shalt see me agabi at Philippi.'' «« Wrlltheo,? 
answered, Drutua, without beiug discomposed^ *^ we shall 
** mettagnl'i." Upon which the phantom vanished, and 
)5i'ut»is. calling to his servants,' asked if thry had seen anf 
^hin^ ? t9 which replying in the negative^ Jie again re 
suiued his studies. But as he was strtKk with so jstraoge 
an occurrence, he mentioned it the ncxtday toCasaius^hOf 
being an Cpicurean, ascribed it to the effect ofaa imagi* 
nation too much exercised by vi^ifance and anxiety, 
Brutcis appeared satisfied with this solution of his late ter* 
rors ; and as i^iithony and Augustus Wtre now advanced 
into Macedonia, lie and his colleague passed over into 
Thrace, and drew near to the city of Phiiippi, where th# 
hrcca of the triumviri were^sted to receive them. 
Atf JBia^jJuDd p^w. began v,o t«^gs»i^ >^« v^i^icniK^KflM^ ^»^ 
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with terror and suspense. The empire of the world 
ided upon the fate of a battle ; as from victory on the 
ide, they had to exptct freedom f but from the other 
Trt:i,<n with ubsolute command. Brutns was ihe 
man who looked upon these ][^rtal events before him 
lalrnness ^^nd tranquilliiy. Indifferent as to bucccss, 
atisfied with havin^^ done his duty, he said to oni of 
lends, '• If I JL;;ain the victory, I shalf restore liberty 
my country ; if I lose it by dyin,:;, I shall be deliver- 
'from slavery myself; my condition is fixed, and I 
1 no hazards." The republican army consisted of 
core thonsand foot, and twenty thousand horse. The 
- of the triuruviri amounted to an hundred thousand 
and thirteen thousand liorse. Thus complete on 
tides, thvy me^ and encamped near each other upon 
ilainsof Ptilippi, a city upon the confines of Tlirace. 
city was situated upon a mountain, towards the west 
Itch 4 plain stretched itself, by a gentle declivity, al- 

fifteen Itaj-ues to the banks of the river Su'ym«»n. 
lift plain, about two miles from the town, were iwp 

bills at abf>ut a mile distance from each other, dc« 
:d on one side by mountains, gn the other by a nitirfth| 
h communicated wilh tbe sea. It was upon these 
lifls that Brutus and Cassius fixed their camps : Bru- 
in the hill towards the north, Cassius on that towards 
loutb ; and in the intermediate space which separat- 
lem they cast up lines and a parapet from one hill \g 
ther. Thus they kept a firm communicaiion betwccit 
:iiro camps which mutually defmded each other. Ii> 
coiTimodious situaiiorvthey could act as they thought 
icr, and give battle only when it was thought to their 
ntage to engage. Behind them was the sea, whicfi 
[shed them with all kinds of provisions, and at twelve 
s distance the island of Thasos, which served them 
I general magazine. The triumviri, o& the other handr 
i encamped on the plain below, and were obliged to> 
2^ their provisions from fifi.cen leagus distance : so 
their scheme ai^d interest was to bring on a battle 
)on as they could. This they of^red several timesy 
ing out their men from their camp, and provoking 
snemy to engage On the contrary, the^e cowv^ivwstA. 
iseJves r^itli drawing up theVp Ivoo^^ «X N.\v<i\vR.^ sJv 
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their camps, but without descending^ to the plain. Thh 
resolution of postponing the battle was all that the repab* 
lican army ho.d for it ; and Cassiiis, who wa« aware of iiis 
advaniaj>;e, resolved to harass the enemy rather than en- 
gage tht:m. Bvit Brutus began to suspect the fidelity of 
some of his odiccrs, so that he used all his inDuence to per- 
suade Cnssius to change his resoliuion. .<^ I am impa* 
tient," said he, "to put an end to the miseries of manr 
•* kind, and in that I have hopes of succeeding whether I 
** fall or coiiquer.** His wishes were soon gratified ; for 
Anthony's soldiers having with Rrcat labour made a road 
through the marsh whicli lay to the left of Cfassius's camp, 
by that means opened a communication with^ the island 
of Thasos, which hy behind them. Both arnfiies, in at- 
tempting to possess themselves ef this road, resolved a( 
length to come to a general engagement. This ho\fcver 
\7as contrary to the advice of Cussius, who declared that 
he was forced, as Ponipcy had formerly bceni lo expose 
the liberty of Rome to the hassard of a battle. . The ensil- 
ing morning the two generals gave the signal for engag- | 
ing, and conferred together, a little while before the bat- 
tle began. Cassius desired to know how Brutus ihtcii(Jed 
to act in case thty were unsuccessful ; to which the othct 
replied, *' That he had formerly in his writings condemn' 
*' ed the dduth of Cato, and maintained, that avoiding 6aia- 
*' mities by suicide was an insolem attempt against Hc2> 
<( ven that sent th?}Ti; but he had now altered his opinions, 
" and, having given up his life to his c«UB-"y, bethought 
«< he had a right to his own way of ending it ; wherefore 
<< he was resolved to change a miserable being here, for a 
** better hereafttr, if fortune proved agr.inst him." ** Well 
" said, my iriend," cried Cassius embracing him, " now 
*' we may venture to f<ice the enemy ; for either \ye shall 
" be conquerors ourselves, or we sliall have*t\o "cafise to 
'» fear those tliat are so." Au.qustJis being sick, the forces 
of the triumviri were commanded alone by Anthony, who 
be^i^an the engagement by a v^igorous attack npon the lines 
of Cassius. Brutus, on the otl-.er side, n>ade a dreadful ir- 
ruption on the army of Augustus, und drove forward with 
so much intrepidity, that he broke them upon the very 
£rst charge. Upon this \\e \H!U\iU\xV^OL >si^ ^^.t as the camp, 
uid cutting in pieces those wlvD vit:^:^ \^^x W \v^ ^^^^ixv^^v 
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*oops immediately began to plunder -, hut in tlic mean 
the lines of* Cassius were forced) and liis cavalry put 
ght. There was no eflbri that lids unforiunale ge- 

did not use to make^ his in fan My stand, stopping 
i that fled, and seizing himself the colours to rally 
1. But his own valour alone was not sufficient to in- 
: his timorous army; wherefore, despairing of buc* 

be caused himself to be slain by one of his freed 
. 'Brutus was soon informed of the defeat of Cassius, 
ioon after of his death, as he drew near the cump. 
ecmed scarce able to reslrau) the excess of his grief 

man whom he called the lust of the Romans. 

It his first care, whea he became the sole general, 

o assemble the dispersed troops of Cassius, and ani- 

them with fresh hopes of victory. As they had lost 
hey possessed by the plundering of their camp, he 
used ihem two thousand denarii each man to make 
icir losses. This once more inspii\;d them with new 
IT ; they admired the liberality of their general, and 
loud shouts proclaimed his former intrepidity. Still, 
:ver, he had not confidence sufBcient to face the ad« 
liy, who offered bin) battle the ensuing day. His aim 
:o starve his enemies, who were in extreme want of 
.sions, their fleet having been lately defeated. But 
injjle opinion was over-ruled by the rest of his army, 
now grew every day more confident of their strength 
nore arrogant to their new general. He was there- 
at last after a respite of twenty days, obliged to com- 
vrilb their solicitations to try the fate of the battle, 
t arqnics being drawn out, they remained along while 
isite to each other without offering to engage. But it 
id, that he himself had lo^t much of his natural ar- 

by having seen a spectre the night preceding ; how- 
he encouraged his men as much as posbible, and gave 
ignal for another battle. He had, as usual, the ad- 
ige where he commanded in person, bearing down 
nemy at the head of his infantry, and, supported by 
:avalry, making a very great slaughter. But the 
)s ^'hich had belonged to Cassius, communicating 

terror to the rest of the forces, at last the whole ar» 
gave way. Brutus, surrounded by the niost valiant 
s ofBcers, [ought for a long vxmAmv.Yv^iumvi^^^v^>^ 
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The son of Caio fell fighting by his side, as also the bro- j| 
ther of Cassiiis ; so that at last he was oi>Iigcd to yield to % 
necessity, and fled. In the mean tinit;, the two triuotyi* 
ri, now assured of victory, expressly ordered by ro means 
to suffer the general to escape for fear he should renew 
the war. Thus the whole body of the enemy seemed 
chiefly intent on Brutus alone, und his 'capture seemed in- 
evitable, in this deplorable exigence,. Lucilius, his fiieud, 
was resolved by his own death toeff(,*ct his general's deli- 
very. Upon perceiving a body of rnracian horse closely I 
pursuing Brutus, and just upon the point of taking Urn, 
he boldly threw himself in their way, teiiingthem thatiie 
was Bniius. The Thracians overjoyed with so gre^ita 
prize, immediately dispatched some of their companions 
with the news of their success to the ain.y. Lpun 
which the ardour of the pursuit now abating, Anthony 
marched out to meet his prisoner, and to hasten his deaths 
or insult his misfortunes. He was followed by a great 
number of officers and soldiers, some silently deploring 
the fate of so virtuous a man ^ otiiers reproc>ching that 
mean desire of lite for w hick he consented to undergo eap« 
tivity. Anthony now seeing the Thracians i.pproaeh, be- 
gan to prepare himscll lor the mlerview, but the faithful 
Lucilius, advancing with a chetTfui air, <* It is not Bru» 
<< tus," said lie, ^' that is taken ; fortune has not yet had 
*' the powrr of committing so gitui an outrage upon vir- 
** tue As for my life it is well speni in preserving tiis 
" honour ; tuke it, for 1 have deceived you»" Anihonyi 
struck with so mucli fidelity, pardoned him upon tne 
spot ; and from that lime forward loaded him with bene- 
fits, and honoured him ^utli ids friendship. 

In the mean lime Biutus, with a small nviniber of 
fri uth passed over a rivulet, and night coming on, sat 
down UEidcr a rock w'.ich concealed him from tiie pursuit 
of the enemy. After taking breath ior a hiile time, and 
cabling his eyes up to heaven he repeated a line from Eu- 
ripides, containing a wish to the gods, *» that guiit bi)ould 
« not pass in this life wilhoui piniishmeni" i o this he ad- 
dcii jiDther from tl)c Svime poet, •* O. Virtue ! thou empty 
•* name, I have worshipped tl.ee as a reai g«id, bui liiou art 
" C.7 > .' . ^Javc oi lor.viue " tie ihtu callei. lo »i ind. with 
^rc'iit tcuderuessi those wUotaVi^ \i\xOi^\i^w v^\:vi»\v'va\\i'^» 
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ffe^ ai)d8<»itoiitbne;Stat4niis-to' gi^ ^oriie IniSprTna'' 
tioiv* ot^thds^ ^tb^ r^niaifi^d ;^but henevcr reUirMed, being 
kilied' bf * ^fli^tj?* 6f tSie onemy V h6rse.'' Brutu^j j^d|«^n j 
very n^httybf his^f^tb, now resolve^l to (He iikeWisiiiy and 
«pcrke^ vhbjie wbb stood Found him to laid him their last 
i^^sfiistaiice.' 'None oi them^ however, would render 
him SO' melancholy a service. He therefore called to one 
^f his sl4yes to pterfbrm what be so ardently desired ; but 
6H*atoi his-^tutoi*, -offered himaelf, crying out, "That it 
<«^-slioidd'iifjviii<be ftaid thit Brutus, in his last extremity, 
4* ilbod ift liided bf a «lave for want of a friend** Thus 
sfekjiag^y BMdtfvcfnlng: his head> he presented the sword's 
poiBt .to^puluft)' who^hrew liimself upon h, and imme* 
iiatcly'elptred; 

' t^rtm thte' rtonicht of Brutus*s death, the triumviri be- 
•^nto'ac^t as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman domi- 
ikfotis between- tttem, as tlieirs by right of conquest. How- 
ever, though there was a|)parently three who participated 
M power,- yet in fact -only two were actually possessed of 
it, since Lcpidus was at first admitted merely to curb the 
inutuul jealchisy'of AtithoAyratid Augustus; and was pos- 
sessed neither of inler^est in-' the army, nor authority 
amotng the 'people. Their' finst core was-to punish those 
"irhom theyhitdf6rmer]ymarke(ilbrven|»eance. Hortcnsiiis, 
Drusus, and Quiniilius Varus, aU men of the first rank 
in the 'Comirioit Wealth, cither killed themselves or wci*e 
aldin; ■ A senator and-iik^ son were oixlered (o casi lot$ 
for their liVeci^'but bdth refusiid it.; the fatiier vohmtaiily 
^^rve'hiinself 'up to the itxecutioner, and the sofi stabbed 
him^Wb^fe his face i Another begged lo have the rites 
JffhiriaLl'^fitr'hief death-;r'ta wl^ioh -Auguscus rt plied 
« Thfttire sKouM find a grave^in the vultures that devour* 
t6 him " But cnlefly die people lamented to see the head 
4f Brutus sent to Rome to be itirown at tne foot of Cassar's 
Matne His ashes, ivowever were sent to liis wife Porcia^ 
Cato's dsluRhter, who following ttte example ol: hiT bus* 
l»hd' and father, kilted herself by swallowing burning 
coals. It is observed) that of all those who had, a liand ifl 
<^e death of CseVar not one died a natural death. 

The power oi the triumviri bei^ thus established upod 
Cberuiu of the Commonwealth, they Tvo^ \>^^dw^v^'CtSa^ 
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of enjoying tliBt homtg^ to which ihejr bad aspired. : ^« 
thony went inta Greece to receive iJtie^fialtery of tbat:re« 
fined people} and spent some .time ^t Athfi|l^| coatversing 
among the philosophers, and assisting: at U]«;if^2^uteip in 
person. From thence he^passed over into Asik» >^|iere all 
the monarchs of the East, who acknowledged the. Ronnan 
power, came to pay him their obedience ; while the ftir- 
est princesses strove to gain hia favour by the greatncM 
oftbeif presents* or the atlunements of their heautjr. la 
this manner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdonif a& 
tended by a crowd . of sovereigns, exacting contrfbatidDSi 
distiibuting favoursi and giving away crowds witA.cApri- 
cious insolence* He pre^nted the kingdom .of Cappado* 
cia to Sysenes, in prejudice of Ariarathes, onJyIittcattie 
lie found pleasure in the beauty ot Glaphyraj the mother 
of the former He settled Herod in the kingdom of 
Judea aiid supported him against every opposer. Bat 
jamongall the sovereigns of the East who shared his £h 
yoprs, none had so large a part as Cleopatrpi, the celebrate 
«d queen of Egypt. 

It happened that Serapion, her governor in the island 
of Cyprus, had formerly furnished son^e succours to tJie 
conspirators ; and it was thought proper that he should 
^swer for his conduct on that occasion. Accordingly 
having received orders from A^^thopy to come and clear 
herself of this imputation of infidchty, she readily com* 
plied, equally conscious of the gpodncss of her cause, and 
the power of her beauty^ She was now in her twenty- 
seventh year, and consequently h)»d improved ^t^ose.al' 
lurementft by art» which, in earlier age, are s^dom 4tten4- 
cd to. Her address and wit were.stiU farfthf r heightf:ned} 
and though there were some . womeP ip Home that were 
her tqUals ui beauty, none could rival her in the charma 
pf seducing conversation. Anthony was now in Tartusi 
H city of Cilicia, when Cleopatra resolved to attend his 
court in person. She sailed to meet him down the river 
Cyd n us, at the mouth of which the city stood with the 
most sumptuous pageantry Her galley was covered with 
gold^ the sails of purple^ large and floatiiig in the Vfind. 
The oars of silver, kept time to the Stound of flutes and 
ffmbols. She hcrseU lay r<f cV\we4 oik «^ c:.w\Oci ^^wi^jled 
VMi stMTB pf goidj iipd vilh aacYv gniwnK«v» ^ '^wiV^ ^a^ 
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painters had usually asciribed to Venus. On each side 
were hoys like Cupids, who fanned her by turns ; wliilo 
the most beautiful nymphs, drest like Nsdades and Graces^ 
Were placed at proper distances around her. Upon the 
banks of ihe river were Isept burning^ the most exquisite 
perfumes, while an infiniiv number of people gazed upon 
the sight with a mixtui'e of delight and admiration. An- 
thony waS' captivated with her beauty, and leaving all his 
business to satisfy his passion, shortly after followed her 
into Egypt. There he coniinued in all that ease and soft* 
Bess to which his vicious heart was pronei and which that 
hixarious people were able to supply. 
- While he remained thus idle in Egypt, Augustus who 
tcxik upon him to lead back the veteran troops and settle 
them in Itsly, was assiduously employed in providing for 
their subsistance. He had promised them lands at home 
a» a recompence for their past services ; hut they could not 
receive their new grants without tuniinir out the former inha- 
bitants. In consequence of this, multitudes of women with 
children in- their arms-, whose tender years and innocence 
escited universal compassion, daily filled the teniplch and 
Ihe stretts with their distresses^ Numbers of husbund« 
men and shepherds came to deprecate the conqueror's 
intention, or to obtain an habitation in some other part of 
the world. Among this number was Virgil, the poet, to 
whom mankind owe more obligations than to a tiicusund 
conquerors, who in a humble manner begged permibsion 
to retain his patrimonial farm. Virgil obtained his re« 
quest, but the rest of his countrymen of Mantua and Cre- 
moas. were turned out without mercy^. 

Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme miseries, 
the insolent soldiers plundered at will, while Sextus Pom- 
pey being master of the sea* cut off all foreign commu- 
xucatioD) and prevented the people's receiving their usual* 
supplies of corn. To these mischiefs were added the com- 
mencement of another civil war, Fulvia, the wife of An- 
thonfi who had been left behind him at Rome, had felt for 
wnac time all the rage of jealousy, and resolved to try eve- ' 
ry. mttliod of bringing back her husband from the arms 
of Cleopatra. She considered a breach with Augustus as 
the only .probable means: of rousing him from his ktUvc- 
giy J aod uccordrngfy^ With the AftU'^UxiC^ ^l \A^v£\w.^^Vt.^ 
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brother in bw« who was then consul, and enf ii^Iy cleToted f» 
her interttbU.she began- to ^sA\r the seeds 'x>f dissentioni 
Tlie.prirtexiAvas tlir&l Anthony rfthqnld haYea^shsLre-in the 
distrihm'iAn of lands . as well iit»Atlf2:ii9tttft. . This, ptpduced 
Dc^ocUtionA bstweeit them'^d Aiu^stusioireitfd to ntekd 
the veterans theTnselve&.anipire8iiii thedis^ftt*;: . Lotiuf 
refused. U> acquiesce ; and bein'g:at the' head of fhorre thaff 
six legions, mostly, composed* of sitch ai were ctiapossesi^- 
ed) he. resolved to compel Au^us^iis to accept of ^whatse^ 
ever terms he should offer.. Thus a new. war was excited 
betn-ecn Augufttufl.and Anthony, or at' least thegcneralt 
of tlie latter assumed iHlP sanction of his name. ^ .-A^igiis^ 
tus howeveri .was victoi ioU'S : Lucius was- hemmed in be* 
tween two armies^ and conistiisiined toretreat^to Penius^ 
a city of Etruriu, wheire he; wa9 closely bi^^e^cl by the 
opposite party. He made Tnany desperate sallies, and 
Fulvia did all in her power to reliseve Jiira^ but witlioofe 
success He was at lust, therefore, reduced to such ex*' 
tremity by famine, that he came out in person and deli^ 
vefed hiaiself.up to the mercy of the comjueror Augns* 
tus received him veryt honorably, andgeiierou&ly piafdon^ 
ed him and all ' his followers. * 

Anthony having heard of his brother's overthrowt an# 
liis wife's being compiled to leave Italy, was resolved tor 
oppose Augustus without delay He accordingly sailcdy 
at tlie head of a considerable fleet from Alexandria to 
Tyre, and from thence to Cyprus ami Rhodes, and had an 
interview with Fulvia, his wife, at Athens. He much 
blamed her for occasioning the late disorders, testified the 
utmost contempt for her persoii, and leaving her uponr 
licr .death bed^at Sycion, hastened intd Italy to -fight Au- 
gustus. They both Aiet dt ^Ur'undusium, and it was now. 
thought that the flames of a civii-war were going to blaze: 
out once more. The forces of Anthony were nunderouSf 
but mostly new raised ; however, he wai assisted by 6cx- 
tus Pompeius, who, in these oppositions of interestf wa» 
daily coming into power. Augustus was at the head of 
those veterans who had always bc^en irreftistablc, but who- 
seemed no way disposed fO' figto against Aht^iony,.' their 
formev -general . A ne gociatlon Was : therb^re- propoai&d ^' 
aad by the. activity of Cocce\\xi, a ^<i\\*io^ttivvreco»ciii< 
lladon H^asL efilx tedv 'AH i^ffeAcei 1x^4 ;^^tsx^ ' 
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toaiiy foi^Tefiu;' and to cemtnt the uttion, a marriage was 
cohdmled betir^en ; Anthony and Octavia) the sister of Au- 
gtetua. I -A new dimion oi the Homan empire was mWe 
betwieen them;' Augustus waa to hate the command of 
the Wtotf : Anthony ofthe Hast,' while i^pidus was obli- 
ged to contetithimselfvwith. the provinces in Africa. As 
for Sextus Pompeiua, :he was permitted to retain all the 
lBlands.be had already possessedi 4ogether with Pelopon- 
nesus : he was also granted the. privilege of demanding the 
canisiilship in his ateence > and of discharging that office 
byiaiiy of his friends. It was likewise stipulated to leave 
theseaopen, and pay .the people what com was due out 
bf- Sicily.. Thus a general peace: wan concluded, to the 
greflt'satisfaciibn of the peoplei who expected a cessation 
from all their ^alahiities. 

This calm seemed to continue for some time : Antho- 
ny led Ids forces against the Parthians, over whom his 
Ueutenantf : VentidiuB, had gained some advantages. An« 
Justus :deew the: greatest part of his army into Gauly 
irkerath^rc'iteresbme disturbancea; and Pompey went 
to aeoure hiinewly ceded province to his interest. It waa 
ooihis quarter that rfresh motives were given for renew- 
ing the war. !* Anthony^ .who- was obliged. by treaty to quit 
PelopoondsuS) refused to. evacuate il till Pompey had sr« 
tisfied him for such debts as were due to him from the in- 
habitants. This- Pompey would by no means comply 
with, but immediately fitted out a new fleet, and renewed 
his fiarmer enterpruBes, by cuttinj^ off such corn and pre- 
visions as were consigned to Italy, Tims the grievances 
qf the pdor lire re again renewed; and the peopte began to 
coatpIaiOf. that^ instead of thtf^ tJlif^NSi 49^ were now 
oppressed by four* . ../?© ' • 

In this exigence^ Augustu|^. : *^*€ditatcd the 

best means of diminishing tlUH^ . ed to be^in 

by getdng rid o£FomjM^^^^J^^ in coniinusl 

alarm, He was-masttWrgg ^ ''i- hich he had 

caused to be built at K^'^^^c^^ an;.. * which Menc* 
dorusi who fevolted JiK>'^ ^ ..pey,' brought to his aid. 
His first attempt W|f9 invade Sicily ; but being over- 
powered in his pass%Ay Pompey', and afcerwards shat- 
t|rc4 in a storm. h%ma obliged to defer his desieua tA tJtv,e. 
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ensuing fcar. Du1ing.thirintcrvAl9l1c-waB4rdWbfcei.bf 

a noble fleet of one. hundred and t^wiMf sbipB^ ^i^aii'lian 

bjr Anthony, liiih which. he iestolvMl once-fBortf to kntik^ 

$icily pn three several quariam. But liartune acfemad iriM 

detei mined to oppose him. -He was a secaAd> dnae ditfbM 

and shattered by a. storm, which so. raised .the'Nraiiiqrl'«f 

Ponipey. that he began to; style iiimseli'the sua: of Mep^ 

tune. However* Augustus, was not to be intiiiiidatsd:i)r | 

any disgraces ; ior, having shortly refitted his navy, and 

recruited his farces, he gare the- eomaoAnd of bockar 

A^rippa, hia faitiiful friehd and associatein wat*.) • Agrip^ 

pa proved hinaeif wortiiy of t|ie truai reposed Jnr ia'iiri 

he began hib 'operations, by a victory, over Pennpe^ji'idd ] 

though he vfa^ shortly after iRorsted hiir.selF^'fwiaBdBflit j 

tcr j^uve his adversary a complete aiid fiaal^ ovBttfansfi- 

Thus undone, Pompey resolved to flji lo iAoithbiiy,' fibnv 

whom he ei^pected refuge, ashe had formerly oUiged tint' 

triumvir by giving protection- to his mother. HoweTcr» A 

gL*am of hope ofiering, he tried oncip mdrei^ at^e be^l' 

of a small body of meur ^ v^akei himself 'ivdepfcoddrt^ 

and even surprised Anthoiiys Ikuteaanta^-wlid hail, been- 

sent to acctpt of his submission. . Neverthelesa he vasal 

last abandoned by his soldierai and -deiiveitd up to -Xitusf 

Anthon> '» lieuteiiantj, who ahortiy u&er eauaed him torW. 

slain. 

The death of this general, removed ene very powerful 
obstacle to the umbition uf Augustus, and he resolved to 
take the earliest opporlunity to get iid.of the cesc of his 
associates. 

An offence soon after this was furnished by LepidUBr 
that served J^^i,su^B^l^ivy»teiext to AugustUs^for depriva 
ing him *^*^^*^^!?lPW triumviratev Being at tte 
head if twc ^'^^/•q ^ ^ ^ Sf ^^** * strong body of cavalty, 
he idly supp ^^cc ^^ o ^ent power \\a6 more than atf 
equivalent to <i)t ^ ^ ^^TVplMyH^a^^ 'He therefore 
resolved upon '^tdciin^ *^^^^ . ^ >**** ^^•^ ^"^ ^o *^ 
province, pretending ''^ ^L^'ng first' invaded Hi 

Augustus sent to e: dL ^th^ proGcedidg^- 

bui Lepid.iS fiercely 1.1 ' ^ S^lpe. wa« dvtertnined 

to have his share in the a^ ... • -. >' '* c^and wouid ho' long- 
fjT/ submit la Jet one alone pc j*'"^ tho jwtuority.'^ 
Auffustus WM previously iufc^tti*;^9i yiit ^%^^^^^. 
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Lepi()^'»8aidieH>''iorhe'liad bf bis secret intrigocB knd 

Scs^ee, endi^lf -aitathcd th'tBfj Id hinrself. Where- 
, Whhe</t fUT*ther delays he, with grijut bblclne^?^. 
iMMCftldiie^te the f^^ttip of Lepidus,' add' ^itft 110 ottiVr a^- 
itftUriQe thttn^l^f^'l^fiMratie 4x>uiKieS fOid kht atithoriiy h^ 
lad guined by his ioi'mer victories, dtfpostd hi^ rivat^ 
(l^lpUuB was deprived of all his former 'authority, and 
MfiishcM to Clrcaefiim; ivhtfle he eon?inu^ the rt^i of his 
MSi deist>ised by his friends, ao'd to all a melancholy ob« 
fidt of blasted ambiticin. ' 

'^VMM i^mrLiined now bkvf one obstacle \6 his ambitidnr 
HfHkA Was Anthonys whom he resolved to remoyc, and 
br> thak pm^pose begfan to render lii9 charact^ as con- 
itWifiKi6le as he possibly ^cnfld ;itt Rorat. In &ct, Antho« 
byftf ettiiSuct did iVot a littlb contribute to promote the en* 
leHvoiir of his ilmbhrDus partner. He had marched 
iglilnft'tlie Fdrthi^ans with a prodigibu:^ army, but waa 
Mirced to return with the loss of the fourth part of his 
buses,' AAd all hiir baggage. However, Anthony seemed 
4111^ ^egi&Vdless o^ contempt « alive piilf to pleasure, un^ 
K^taRy^' dfSWgartlkig: . the business bt the state, he spent 
wiMe dkfi .and inghi& in the company of Cleopatra, who 
tV^X^d'hrfsif art to iikcre^se his passion, and vary his en- 
fUrUAmfidnta. Fe'W women^ have been so much celebra* 
iid fel* the art of grvlng novelty to pleasure, and making 
MSi% Uriportcmt: still ingenious in filling up the lanj^uid 
^riu[fiie» of sensual delight with some new stroke of renne- 
Nttffiti she #a^ at one time a queen, then a bacchanal, anc! 
loin^tiriies an huntress. ' She inventt^d a society called 
(h^ Inimitable ; and those of the court who made the 
ftiOM-' ^m^luous entertainments carried away the prize. 
iNbt coiftehted with sharing; hi her company all the de« 
igh^ which E^pt could afford, Anthony was resolved 
iareillai|ge his sphere of luxury, by graining her many, of 
those kingdonis which- belodged to the Roman empire. 
Ife gave iier all Piisnicia) Cdo Syria, dnd Cyprus, with 
I great paVt of Ctlicia, Arabiaf« and Jbdea, gifts which he; 
htk no right to bestow, but which he pi^tendtdiro grant 
lh'4 nutation of ifercdteS. Tbis complication of vir^ anct 
folly at last totally esiasperated tJie lioiiaani^j fCnd A\i^u&« 
M, Willing to' tcfke thj aclvantage o^ \Wvt T\i^v^\\o:tk*c\? 
M*«ihr to ixaggeratc-oll hi$ 4«feQi^ fa;V;\i&V^ ^ 
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1^^ found the people ttifiiciently irritated- agtinst hia^ k^ 
tisoUfi to s^d Ocuviai who wm then at Roinef to Aa^ 
thpny,. at If with a, vieiy of r^dumiipg: her hu^^^fUMl ; \nXk 
m fac^ to furnish a sufikient pretext of declarii\g!jra( 
a^a^npt himi ai he knew she would be diaaoisfedwithtiMi? 
Cenipt. ' , . : ■ J 

Anthony was now at the dty of Leucoplia revelling 
with his insidious paramour^ when he heard that rOctavitf 
was at Athens upon her journey to visit him. ThU vas 
very unwelcome news as well to him as CieopajtRa^i wh4|| 
fearing xhe charms of her rivals endeavored tp^o^vince 
Anthony of her passion by ^er sighs^ . languUhipy Awi% 
ai)d well feigned; melancholy* ^ fie frtquently caught bet 
in tearS) which she se^ed f^^ if willing to hidei fOid iilf 
ten entreated her to tell him the cause, which she seenifd 
willing to suppress. These artifices^ together with t^ 
ceaseless flaitery and importunity of her creature^ pie« 
Tailed so much upon Anthony's weakness, thi^ he com* 
nandcd Octavia to return home without, seeing hier ; and 
still more to exasperate the people of Rome, he r^sc^ved 
to repudiate her, and take. Ciebpatn^ as his wife. ; Heac« 
cordingly assembled the people, of Alexandria ii^ithe p^ 
lie theatre, where was raised an alcove pf ^lver» under 
which were placed two thrones of g;old, one fqr UmacKi 
and the other for Cleopatra. There he seated Jumseiff 
drest like Bacchus, while Cleopatra sat beside him; ^hftk' 
ed in the ornaments and alliibutes .of Isis, the pdacijval 
deity of the Egyptians. On that qccasi9i;i be deolAre^ 
her queen of all the countries which he had alieady ^ 
8t>wed upon hrr ; while he- a^socis^d. Caea^ridi her son 
by Cxsar^as her partner in the government. Ta thetWQ 
children which he hud by her himself;^ hq gave thc| title of 
king of kings, with very extensive dominions :ai|d, tof 
crown his absurdities, he next s; nt a minute account o| 
b'.s proceedings to the two consuls at Roine^ - 

In the meaii lime, Augu.stu:) had now a suiSicient pretext 
for declaring war, and ip formed the senate pfhis ipten« 
tivns. However^ he deferred the execulipni of his design 
for a whil^, being then employed in quellkig- an insurre^w 
tion of jthe Illyrians. The following year |ivas chiefly t&» 
Jccn up in preparations against Anthouy^ who perceiving 
^ dctigOf remonstrated W ^^ ««y^^x« x)a%x.>u^>a^\&iKs:^ 
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oausea of complaint af>ain&t his c«ilIeaQ;De) who had seized 
upon SicUy witliout'afTordini; him a shai'e : alleclgin^ ihat 
he bad also dmposseiaed Lepidus, and kept to^ himself tlic 
prorinc^Jie had rommatidcd • and that he had divided all 
Jtaiy^amopdi^hisoii'naoidiersy leaving nothings to recom- 
pence Ahose in Asia. To this coiuplaifit Au)>;iibltis( was 
ccmSCented to make a sarcaAMc answer, imply'nfi^ tliat it 
vctsab^ird tfy complain of his distribution of a few trifling 
distriftsid Italy, vhen Anthony havlnq; conq>itred Par* 
thia^ he might nqv reward his BbMierS'Whli cities and pro:- 
TOitt3. This sarcasm -provoked hfm to send Lis army 
withovtJntermissk)n intdEai^ope to medt Aut^uStiis, while 
he andCleopatra followed tb^anoos^ in order to prepare 
forxearryiog on:thewar:with \^^o\ir. • Whw* arViVed therfe 
itlviis lidioolous enough -td ^beht>Id the odd mii^ture d? 
preparattdnii foi* pleasure and for war. On - oAe side, all 
the king's and princes from Ei^ypt to the l^Xixine iea^ had 
Thiers to send himsappliestxjth of meh, provluons, and 
Asms ;- on tbe^otbeo i^icie^ alt the come<Uans,' dancers, bitF- 
fbotA^'and minioktfii: of Greece/ w«v& ordei^ 'to attend 
him. • '. -.i j : • ' . 

1 'TteVdefafiat^Sfftfi^s/ditd'dSer^ards at Athens, where 
he carried Cl^opJutta to rejceive new honours, wJfeis extreme^ 
If fiivoiiva^ tothc arifis of Aup;tistus, who w«(a at 6rst 
Scarcely in » disposition to oppose him had he gone int<^ 
Italy.;- but he soonfgund tinie to put himself in i\ condi« 
tioii for carrying on the war, and shortly aft( r declared it 
ajgaiittst him in form: -At length both sides fourul them- 
aehresinireadk^ss to h^ejin t^be waf,-afidthtir armies Were 
aoswelrable to 4he emplri they: contended for. Tlw5 one 
wasfollowed by atl thb:foi*ce^'of tfic Ehst ; the otheV drC\V 
«U the atvengtli bfthe We«t to fe^ppbrt-iis pretensions. 
Anthony's forces Composed a body of arf'hrundredlhoii- 
aand ibofand twelve thousand horSe^, W^?!6 bi^ .fleet 
amounted -to five hundred ships ef war Th^ army -of 
AugustU* mustered but eighty t'lOiisatid foot, "but'eqn'. IteB 
his adversary in the number of caValry : his fleet vas bdt 
half as nUmdPOt^b ad Anlhotry'* ? howcTef, ^hi^ ihJps tvert 
better built,'ahdmahnedfVi^tli better s*dlclki*ar.' ' 

Thfr i;»:V-eat ' dfccisiVe <iti^:vTai>cffri^#;' Which Vvai a-naVal 
otie, Way fowghiiiuflF Actitfmi'ii dtj ^i< EYycSJis^i\.X\tt^\s:** 
thaicc of tba gvfph of AmbrlatU* ^ ' KANJhfiii^^ x^t^^^^' V^ 
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ships before the mouth of the gulpb^ and Augustus drew 
up his fleet in opposition. Neither general assumed anf 
fixed sta^n to command in, but went about from ship to 
ship, wherever his presence was necessary, in the mean 
time, the two land armieSf on opposite sides of tiie gulpi^ 
were drawn up^ only as spectators of the' engagement^ 
and encouraged the fleets by their shouts to engage. The 
battie began on both sides with great ardour ; and after i 
manner not practised on former occasions. The prowi , 
of their vessels were armed.with bracen pointSi and with 1 
these they drove furiously against each' other. They I 
fought for some time with great fury ; nor was there aay 1 
advantage on either side^ except a small appearaiice of 
disorder .in the centre of AntlKMny/s . fleet. But att sbt i 
sudden Cleopatra determined the fortune of the daj^ Sbfi 
was seen flying from the engagement^ attended by uxtf 
sail, struck perhaps with the terrors natural to her seir 
but what increased the general amazement wasi to behoM { 
Anthony himself following soon after, leaving his fleet at ! 
the mcrcj of the conquerors ; and the arttiy> at land soaa { 
after followed their example. 

When CleopaM*a flc(4, Anthony pursued her in a Irt 
oared galley, andf coming along side of her ship, enter* 
ed'i*: without seeing or being seen by her. She was is 
the stern, and he went to the prow, where be remnncd 
for some time silent holding his head between his hands* 
in this manner he continued three whole days, durjs|^. 
which, either through indignation or shame,* he neither, 
saw. nor spoke tor Cleopatra. At last> when they weit 
arrived at the promontory - of Tenarus, the queen's fe«^ 
male attendants reconciled them, and every thing wint 
on as before. Still,, however^ he had the consolatioD to 
suppose his army continued faithful to him and accqrA*. 
ingly dispatched orders to his lieutenant Canidius to con* 
duct.it. inio Asia. However, he was soon- undeceived 
when he arrived in Africa, where he was informed of 
t^eir submissbn to his rival. This account so transport- 
ed him with rage^i .that ha was hardly ; pre vented, from 
killing himself; but at lepgth, at- thie; entreatjr^ of bit. 
friends, he. retunied to Alexandria. Ci^patra, however, 
fietmed to retain that forUlvud/^ vi\ U^v mUftirtunes whichi 
Mad utterly .^kbmSiWkA btv .iM^iiB^^s*. ^^a^^36i% vs&vvvd^ 
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posiderable jriches, by m:;ans. of confiscation, and other 
etft- of violence^ she, formed a very^sing^Iar and unheard- 
f. projects this was to •convey her whole fleet over the 
sthmua of Suerinto the Red Sea>- and thereby save her* 
elf in another region, beyond the reach of Rome, with 
11 her treasures. Some of her vessels were actually 
ransported thither, pursuant to her orders ; but the Ara- 
lians ^ving burnt them, and Anthony dissuading her 
ron the design^ she abandoned it for a more improbable 
cheiiie of defending Egypt against the -conqueror. She 
ifiiittcd nothing m her power to put this advice in prac- 
ice, and made all kinds of preparations for war, at least 
lopIng thereby to obtain better terms from Augustus.- 
'xk &ct she always had loved Anthony's fortunes leather 
ban his person ; and if she could have fallen upon any 
nelhod of saving herself, though even at his expencci 
here is no doubt but she would have embraced ic with 
gladness. She even still had some hopes from the power 
»f - her charms^ though she was arrived almost at the 
hge of forty, and was desirous of trying upon Augustus 
boae arts which had been so successful with the greatest 
nen of Rome. Thus, in three embassies, which were 
ent one after another from Anthony to Augustus in Asia, 
he queen had always lier secret agents charged with 
Articular proposals in her name. Anthony desired no 
nore than that his Ufe might be spared, and to have the 
iberty of passing the remainder of his days in obscurity. 
To those proposals Augustus made no reply. Cleopatra 
>ent him also public proposals in favour of her children ; 
lut at the same time privately resigned him her crown, 
ritb ail this, ensigns of royalty. To the queen's public 
>rop08al8 no answer was given : to her piivate offer he 
"rplied, by giving her assurances of his favour in case 
ibe sent aw^y Anthony, or put him to death. These ne- 
^iations were not so private but they came to the know- 
edge of Anthony, whose jealousy and rage every occur* 
"ence now contributed to heighten. He built a small so* 
itary house upon a mole in the sea, and there shut him- 
lelf up a prey to all those passions that are the tormentors 
if unsuccessful tyi*anny. There he passed his tinve\ 
fhunning all commerce with manldnd, awd^'CQl^^v^^v^ 
(pltMtc Timon, the man baler. Hoyt^n^t^ Y^ l>M:v»a^ 
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je«loii$jr drovt kiiTli- evcofnom 4iis rclneatiinlo society; 
fyr hcarin].^ xhui Cioo[Mica {i\ii\ .nxAnj secret ;coofe'tence< 
vita one Tbf t*M>fti wi eiAistarjr froia AugtiftUis^'be lejized 
Up09 hini,.aiicl liawg cNrdered.biDVtobecruelly scourgb^ 
he bcui hhn ^»ck to Iris patron^ At tlie.^ame time he sent 
letters by hiin, importing tliat he had chastised Thyrsui 
ior insulting a man in misforiune^-but ^withal he gave 
Auv>^*^^^^ permission to av&nge liituseif^by scourg^g Hi- 
]sarchiis, Aviihouy's freed man, in the same inahner. Tiie 
Fcvien^ein liii^ case^uDuld haveHs^en higi^ly pleasing <to 
^nihoity, asJliparchus had left tiiin la join ti^ iortuoes 
of hLi 111 are feuccesfai'ui rival. •> ' ^ . i- : 

jjilean while the opcraiions of the war "Were carried vigo- 
2X)Ubly forward, and Egypt soon after bticame again ibe 
the<itre oi the contending armies of Home. Gflflhis, thtf 
2it:utcnant of Augustus, took Paretonium^ which opened 
the whole countiy to his incursions. Go the other sidej 
AutUony, who had still considerable forces by sea and 
land, wanted to take Uiat important place from tiiecnc* 
my. . He therefore marched towards iti fluUering himself 
thut as soon as he should shew himself to tiie ligions 
M'hich he had once commanded, the affection for cheif 
ancient general would revivie. He approached therefore, 
and exhorted them to remember their former vows of 
fidelity. Gullus, however, ordered all the trumpets to 
sound in older to hindt^r Anlhony from being heard, so 
that he was oblii^ed to retire. 

Augustus himseif was in the mean tift)e advancing tvith 
itfiother army belbix Pelusiam, which by i-s strong aitua- 
tion, miv^ht have retarded his progress ior some. But the 
governor of the city, either wanting coui'ag>e to defend it, 
or previously instructed by Cleopatra to give it- up, peN 
miiccd tiim to take possession of the pligiGe ; .so that An- 
gus: us had now no obstacle in his way to^ Aiexandriay 
whither he marched with all expedition. Antiiony, upon 
his arrival sallied out to oppose him, fighting with great 
di:speration, and putting the enemy's cavalry to fight. 
Tins slight advantage once more revived his dfcolining^ 
hppes I and) being naturally vain, he re-entered Aiexaii* 
dria in triumph. 1 hen going, all armed as he was, to the 
pi/aci', hv enibracedCleopaVta, ^v\^>V \>\t^w\\^f8L \^ftrT a sol- 
^i' who h^d diitiJigui%U<i4 hia^^^^tv\ \.\«r\:dXt i!i»^^^\^%i«ye. 
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The queen rewarded him very magnificently, present- 
ing him with and head piece and breast plate of gold. 
With these, however, the soldier went off the next night 
lo the other army, prudently resolving to secure his rich- 
^ by keeping on the strongest side- Anthony could not 
bear this defection without fresh indignation ^ he resolved 
iberefore to make a bold expiring effort by sea and land, 
l>ut previously offered to ^ght his adversary in single 
«ombat Augustus too well knew the inequality of their 
«itualions to comply with this forlorn offer ; he only 
therefore coolly replied, that Anthony had ways enough 
to die besides by single combat. 

The day after, he posted the few troops he had remain- 
ing upon a rising ground near the city, from whence he 
«ent orders to his galliesto engage the enemy. There he 
waited to be a spectator of the combat ; and at first he had 
(he satisfaction to see thtm advance in good order : but 
8us apprebcttion was soon turned into rage, when he saw 
his ships only saluting those of Augustus, and both fleets 
inniiing together and sailing back into the harbours At 
the sime time his cavalry deserted him. He tried, 
Jbowever, to lead on Ids infantry, which were easily van- 
iquished, and he himself compelled to return into the town. 
4iis anger was now ungovernable. He could not help 
-crying out aloud lis lie past, that he was betrayed by Cleo- 
]>atra, and delivered by her to those who for her sake alone 
"If ere his enemies. In these suspicions be was not deceiv- 
ed ; tor it was by secret orders from the queen that the 
Heet had past over to the enemy 

Cleopara had« for a long wiUle, dreaded the effects of 
Antony's jealousy, and had some time before prepared 
ti. method -of obviating any sudden sallies it might pro- 
'duce. • 'Near tlie temple of Ists she had erected a build- 
ing, which was seemingly designed for a sepulciire Hi- 
ther she removed all her treasures and most valuable ef- 
fects, covormg them over with torches, faggots, and 
lOther combustible matter. This sepulchre she designed 
to answer a double purpose, as well to screen her from 
'the sudden resentments of Amhony, as to make August 
itus believe that she would bum all her treasure&> vw ^^^e^^ 
t&e refused her proper terms of capit.uUu.QVi. ^^\^ >^^t^* 

P 
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fore she retired irom Anthony's present fjury* shotting 
the t^atcs \vhicti were lortiBeci with boks ^nd bars oliroo*, 
but ill tiie nteun time gave orders that a report should be 
spiead ot her death, wljich news 8t>on reached Anthony', 
uud recalled all his former love und teaderness. This 
poor wretch was now u being, subject to the gust of e\erj 
pa-ision, and eacti of ttiem in extreme. Ue now iaiikcnt« 
ed lier death with the same violence he had but a few mi> 
nutes before ace in cd to desire it. *' Wretched man," ci> { 
ed he to nimseU : '* what is ttiere now worth living tor, 
s'uicc all that could sootli or soften my cares is departed f 
♦< O Cr I putra," c(»iitinut^ he^ bein.; got to his chamlKfour 
(• scparalion does not so much adlict me, as the disgrace 
it I buffer in permitiing a woman to instruct me in U)e 
(^ ways of dying." He called oiie oi his freed men, uained 
Bros, whom he had engaged by oath to kill hira,- when- 
ever fortune should drive him to this last resource. Eres 
bcui^ commanded to perform his promise, this faithfizl 
follower drew the swurd as if going to execute his orders; 
but turning his face, plunged it into his own bosom, and 
dii'd at his master's feci. Anthony for a while hung over 
his falihfui servant, and commending his fidelity, took up 
the sword, with which, slabbing himself in the belly, he 
fell backward upon a little couch. Though the wo|ind 
>vas mortal, yet tiie blood slopping, he recovered his spir 
liis, and earnestly conjured those who were come into the 
room to pui an end to ids life ; but they all f)ed, being seiz- 
ed with fright ai)(^iorror He therefore conunued in this 
manner for some tinie^ still crying out and wiitning with 
pain, till he was informed by one of the quetn*& secreta- 
ries that his mistress was s*iil a live He then earneaity 
desired to be carried to the place where she was. They 
accordingly brought hint to tiie K^te of the sepulchre ; but 
Cleopatra, who would no- permit it to be opened, appear* 
ed at the uirdow, and threw down cords, with which, 
>vith some difficulty, they pulled him up. They gently 
laid him on a louch, where she gave way to iier sorrows 
tearing tier clothes, beating her breast, and kissing the 
Wound of wiiich he was dying. Anthony entreated Jier to 
modciute the tran^porls of her grief, asked for f^ine, and 
fitshonh)^ her not to Um^v 1[ov \\v& ic^Snit^sinK^^ but to 
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ecmj^ratulate him tipon his formeF felicity, to consider him 
as one who had lived tiie most powerful of men, and at 
last died by the haf>d of a llonKin Just as he had done 
Spe«iku)g he expired, and Proculus made his appeai'ancc 
by command of Augustus, who had been infori^ieil of An- 
thony's desperate conduct. He was sent to try all mennrj 
of getting Cleopatra into his power. Augustus havinj^ 
a double motive for his solicitude on this occasion : one, 
to prevent her destroy in;^ the treasures she had taken with 
her into the tomb : the other, to preserve her person an 
ah ornament to j^race his triumph. Cleopatra, however, 
was upon her guard, and would not confer with Procuiu^ 
except through the gute^ which was very well secured. In 
the mean time, Gullus, one of Augustus's soldiers, enter- 
ed with two more by the window at which Anthony had 
beea drawn up ; upon which Cleopatra, perceivinii; what 
happened* drew a poignard, and attempted to stab herself, 
but was prevented. 

- Augustus was extremely pleas«d at finding her in hh 
power : he sent Epaphroditus to bring her to his palace^ 
and to ^atch her with the utmost circumspection. Hts 
*ras likewise ordered to use her in every I'cspect with that 
defei*ence and submission wkich were due to her rank* 
and to do every thing in his power to render her captivity 
agreeable. She was permitted to have the honour of 
^rantuag Anthony the rites of burial, and furnished with 
every tiling she desired that was becoming his dii{:nity to 
yeceivc, or her love to offer. Yet still she languished im* 
der her new cohfinenjent : her excessive sorrow, her 
many losses, and the blows she had given her bosoni, pro- 
duced a fever, which she seemed willing to increase. She 
reA)!ved to abstain from taking any nourishment, under 
the pretence of a regimen necessary for her disorder; but 
Aug^uscus, being made acquainted with the real motive 
by her physician, began to threaten her with regard to 
her children m case she persisted. 

In the mean time, Augustus made his entry into Al- 
exandria, taking care to mitigate the fears of the inhabi- 
tants, by conversing familiarly as he went along with 
Areiit, a philosopher, and a native of vViii ^\im:^. *Ww^ 
chizens, howerep; trembled at b» a\)\)vo^Oft\ «cA\«(^^'Ck 
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be p].«.cs:l himself upon Ihc tribima], they prostrated them- 
stl.ei wiih iiX'ir fnccr* to the ground before him, like civ 
minals who tiraitcd the »enicnce of their execvlion. Au* 
j;ustu3 presently ordered them to rise, telliDg them that 
three motives induced him to pardon them His respect 
for Alexander, who was the founder of their city ; his 
admimlion of its beauty ; and his friendship for Areas, 
their fellow-citizen Two only of particular note were 
p;u to death upon this occasion ; Anthony's eldest soo 
Antyllus, and Cxsjrio, the son of Julius Cesan both be* 
1 rayed into his hands by their respective tutors^ who 
themselves suffered for their perfidy shortly after As 
for the rest of Cltropatra's children, he treated them with 
great gentleness, leating them to the care of those who 
Here entrusted with tl-eir educaiion, who had orders to 
provide them whh every thing suitable to their birth. Ai 
for her, when she was recovered from her late indisposi^ 
ti:)n, lie came to visit her in person ; she received him 
lying on a couch in a careless manner ; and, upon his en- 
tering the apartment, rose up to prostrate herself before 
liim. She was drest in notliing but a loose robe. Her 
jnisfortunes had given an air of severity to her features, 
her hair was dishevelled, her voice trembling, her cora- 
plexion pale, and lier eyes red with weeping ; yet still her 
natural beauty seemed to gleam through the distresses 
that surroimded her ; and the graces of her motion, and 
t!;e alluring softness of her looks, still bore testimony to 
the former power of her charms. Augustus raised her 
with his i.saal complaisance, and desirhig her to sit, 
placed himself beside her. Cleopatra had been prepared 
for this interview, and made use of every method she 
could think of to pi^opitiate the conqueror. She tried 
apologies, entreaties, and allurements, to obtain bis fa* 
vour, and s«ften his resentment. She began by attempt- 
ing to justify her conduct; but when htv art and skill fail* 
ed ajijainst manifest proofs, she turned her defence into 
sup|)lication's. She talked of Cssar's humanity to those 
in distress ; she read some ot his letters to her« Ml of 
tenderness, and enlarged upon the long intimacy that had 
passed between them. " But of what service," cried sht, 
^^ are now all his beneJils \d m^\. N^^"^ ^wCb^l \ \^t^die 
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i** :t»Uh Win I Y«t he stiir HvcB ^ tnelblhlW'-r'iJcfc liJtn sHll 

,«* befoitf Ine ; he revives ki youJ^ Aiiguslus was ho 

^stranger tothis i^btKotl of -adrfrt^^; but hctcraahied firm 

iAgalnst atf Mtacks, answering alv^a^s Vrith ft cold indiffer- 

'-ence, whi^h'obliged her/to give h^r aatriipts' a different 

-tttrfl. ■ Shetiow addiSessed his avarice, preatntiftg -him 

: with -an inventotyiof her t!*easurcs and jewels This gave 

.occiisioii to a very singular scene, which shews that the 

; little deed runw of breeding were then by no mearts so 

carefullyattendfed to a^ ai prci?ent. One of her stewards 

■'liavln^-alled*^ed that the inventory was defective, nnd that 

<9he had siecreted p^rc o^h^r effects, she fell into a vio|eBt 

passion)' started from her cblidh," and 'catching him by the 

h<«ir^' gaV0 ' him several blows on the face. Augustus 

smiled at her andignaiidn f and leading her to the coUcTi, 

desired her to be pacified. To ihi^i she rejHietl, that she 

-cbuld tK>t bear being insulted iVi the presence of one whom 

she so highly estecmech -"And supposing,^* cried shci 

*< that I have secreted a few trifles, am I to blame when 

« they are reserved, not for myself, btrt for livia and 0c- 

" tavia, whom 1 hope to make my intercessors with you ?" 

This excuse, which intimated a desire of living, was not 

disagi'ceable to AirguBUrrr whorpt^litely assured her that 

She was at liberty to keep whatever she had reserved, and 

«that in every thing «he should be indulged to the height 

of lie r expcctalionsr. He then took leave and departed, 

imagining he had reconciled her to life, and to the indig-' 

nity of being shewn in the intended triinnnph which he 

was preparing for his return to Roipe : Ijot \n this he ilaa 

-tfedeiveci:'- CTebffii'tfa'all thfe tihie had kept ^ correspon- 

"^ence with l>o!*<*h«l!tti a young ft6tr|fan of high'birt^ in tfie 

eamp of Angustosy HVlip, ptHVipaf (rem cottipassron or 

-stronger moiivesi, Wa« tiitere'sJte'd in her misfortunes i liy 

-Rim jihe \ras secretly informed that Akgusitus 'determined 

-to send her off Ik three days, togeiher \Vxtli h)er children 

■toRomd," to'grace his trrumphant entry. She now there- 

^ "lore deteVrolhid t^pon dying} She now thr6 W" Herself upon 

'Anihbhy's. c6ffti,-j>cyrdi!etf her captivity,' And Ttt\v«^^V!e« 

• protestatip/ij'; If 6f /tor litirVtve him; .,AWN\c\fe S^^vV^A; ^\^ 

ordered a'anrhmnout t)atiq'liet,' \he Viv\rti >kwJsVL V^>^k\s 

3»Q^t sphmn fntoheiv She theTV* ^fe^ixtA '^^ uvQ?A^ ^^ 
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.ftOi n after eiilcrcU aJl. but her tivo attendants, Charmicn 
aii'l ir^bf itj leave ihtt room. Then, havinj^ .previouslf 
oulcicd i.n a«p :o.b€ secretly conveyed to her if> a basket 
ck tVuit, 4he a^nt a klttr to Auf^UHlusi infiorntiAg hiin of 
l.cr fatul put'iKisey sind dcsiiing to be buried ia the. same 
tomb yklxh Anthony. Augustus^ upoD receiving;: the kt- 
ttr, instantly clispjichcd messengers to stop ht;r jntentionsi i 
Ur. ir.ey arriv:.d too late. Upon enttrii^ the chambery 1 
they (:eheld Cleop^itra lying U tad upon a giJd«d . couch 
an*, yid in her ruyi^l rcrbes. Near b«r Irhs, one of btr 
Liilifi i uttcndaniSy wuft stretched lifeiesf at the ieet of btr 
mibircss ; and Charniioa hersclfi almost expiiit^g^ ^as 
bettllng' the diCLdtm upon Clt-'opatra's head. .^vAlasl*^ 
cried one of the incsscn^ers,.<^\vas tfiitt weILdoDe> Cbar^ 
" mlon i" *' Yes," replied she, *' it is well done ; such a 
*' death becomes a gloiiuus- queen, descended fromarace 
^ uf noble ariCe^lot s." On pronouncing these words siifi 
Ivii down and died with her much loved niiatress* 
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From the beginning of the reign of jitiguatttSy to the deatJi 
of Domitian the la»t of the twelve Cxsara^. 

X3y the detth of.Anthony, Augustus was'.nov beconic 
ni..stcr of the. Uomau enipirc lie soon after retuined to 
Rt.me in triumph, where, by sumptuous feastts and niag- 
niGcent shows, he begun to {obliterate the impiessions of 
his former ciueliy, and fiom thenceforward resolved to 
secuie, by his clemency, a thionei the foundations of 
which were laid in blood. He was now at the head of the 
niost extensive empire thai mankind had ever cojicurred 
ill f^beyihi;. . The former apii it of the .HomuDS; and those 
c-iuruclctih^ic mttrksthul l\\W*'»I^Jj»^a^JbVvcA \ixtu\ fro others, 
nci'e lotiilly lost, Tbe city vra^a liow jxv\\A\Avi.^\i>i -a. ^^-w 

^ursG iiciin nil tjic; co\iavj'^«is .<3ftx^if ;^ov\4v ^^>^vk^n^vs^ 
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sequemly divested of «il just patriotic principles* perhaps 
a monarchy was the bebt form of go? eminent that coukl 
•Ve found. Co unitt iX3 mtnibers. HowcTer* it was very 
;r««[Kirkable that^ jiuring theise long coMeRiicss ainon|^ 
.^H$n|seFlv«Sr and these horrid -de vattUtibna by civil war, the 
iftti^e was daily growing more formidable and powerful, 
And completed tbeditstcuctioa of ail the kings who prcsu- 
,xned to oppose ii. 

His fii*s( care was to assure himself of ihr friends of Arv 

thony-;. lo;wliieh end he publicly reported that he had 

.huriH M. Anthony's btiers and paptrs without reading ; 

Gonvindcd-thatf. whiie any thoiif^ht . thentKeUes suspected, 

they would ^ fearful of even oftlriing hkn their friendship. 

As ho bad gained the. kingdom by Lis aixny. so also he 
resolved to govern it by the scnat?. This bcdy thvcui^fi 
greatly falkn fron^ their antient splendour, he knew to be 
the best ordered) and most capable of wisdom and justice. 
To these therefore he gave the chief power in the admiw 
nistration pf his government, whiie he still kept the peo^ 
pit and the army stedfast to him by donatives and acts of 
favour.. By .these means ail the odium of justice fell uprin 
the senate, and all the populaiity of pardon was solely his 
,pwnv Thus restorin*< to the senate their ancient splen- 
dour, and discountcpancing all cornupdon, he pretended 
to reserve to himself a very moderate share of authority 
.which none could refuse hiim ; namely, an absolute power 
to compel all t anks of tl e state to their duty. This in fact 
. was resen'Jng ^l>solule dominion in his own han<fs : but 
. the misguif:ltd people l>egan to look upon l.is moderation 
.w^th astpnvshment ; they considered themselves as resto- 
red to thejiric^rmtr freedom, except m. the capacity of 
.prpmoting sedition $ and the senate supposed their p<iwer 
re'^i^ublish^d in all- things but theip tendtrncy tn injustice. 
It was even said that the Romans, by such a government, 
-lost nothing x)f the happiness tliat- liberty, could produce^ 
.and Were exempt from all' the misfortunes it could occa- 
.•lon.. This- observation might havisom^ truth under such 
.a. mpnarch as August ua. now seemed to be';<but tli<^^ 
'iner^ taught to. cbaiif^^ their sentimfsxts wuAet Vo^vvax^v.tw 
-JOT;** when they fou/id ihemsclvw «fl3L\<^XR4 \ivNXv *^^^^ 
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puniBhTneot that tyranny cifuldinnictv 'or sedition ■'iiialK 
iiitccbssary. • ■• ='.;.;-:!• .;■ 

■ After havjng cstoblUhed- ih\s arlmirablrr ondtii ■ AUg«l* 
lus found Miinsdf agHftttd b^ difftrftM inclin«iitioni9,'iiiiQ 
•considered a lonq;' lime whether he-eliDtild kirefv the efuf- 
.pire or restore the people to their 4kncient liberty* 'But 
-he adopted the advice ot- Mxcenas, wh6 desirtd htifi to 
continue in |)ower« and was afterwards swayed by bini 
-not only in this Instance but on every-otber oceasion; 'fij 
^tht instructions oCthat miinister, he* became gemlei «fl&« 
:ble9 and hmmane.- By^is^advice it .was, that he«il€OttP» 
.aged |nen of .learning, 'and gave them much' of bis ditie 
.and bk friendship. . They in their tbm relievtA-hH inest 
.Rtiaitous-boursy and circulated bis praise through tlie em* 

.fircr ■ ■ ■''!"'"■ 

Thus baTing given peace and happiness to the empirf) 
and being convinced of the attachment of all' the order§ 
of the state to his person, he resolved upon impressing 
theiKopic with anidea of his magnaimnity also*. This 
was nothing less than riiakin,2^a shew of resif>ning bis aii' 
thority ; wherefore, having previously instructed bistfca- 
turesin the senate how to act, he addressed Ibem ins 
stuciied speecb, impoi*ting the difBculty of governing 8t> '4 
extensire an empire ; a task which, he sai<l, none but tHe • 
im mortal gods were equal to. lie modesily urged hif 
own inability, tliough impelled by every motive to under-" 
tuke.it : and then, with a degree oi seeming gencrosUyi 
.frtely gave up all that power, which, as he observed^ his 
arm^i had' gained, and the senate had GOnthmtid. This 
piwer he repeatedly offered to restore, giving them to an- 1 
dcrstand that the true spint of the Romans was not Ibst'ift 
■hiva. This speech operated upon the senate varibu^lvf » . 
,th«y were more, or less in the secret ; itipnv 'believtd 
the sincerity of his professions, and therefore Regarded His^ 
conduct as an act of imequalled heroism by anything 
■that hdid hitherto appeared in Rome ; others, equally ij^ 
norant of bis motivesf dlacrnsted his desii^ns. Some thfere 
wene whOfJiaViHg {greatly* suffered during tb^ latfe- pnipu* 
Ar ccwim^tiohs, were fearfaV of V\w\\av;^ v\^^tfi 's^tvc^ed 5- , 
J^utjtbe majoiity, who were. etiux^Vj iNcNo^^ec \xiV\s \xa.^- 
ac'sts, and instnjcted by his mm^Vet^ ^t^^^tyxN^. ^\k%mv*. 
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cd to intemfpt him while speaking, and received Us pro- 
posal with pretended indignation These unanimously 
besought him not to resign the administration ; but upon 
^htinuin^ to decline their request, thej' in a man- 
ner compelled him to comply. However, that his person 
might be in greater security, they immediately -decreed 
the pay of his guard to be doubled. On the other handy 
that he might seem to make some concessions on his sidcj 
they permitted the senate to govern the weak internal pre* 
winces of the empire, while the most powerful provinces^ 
and those that rcquii'ed the greatest armies for their de« 
fence, were taken entirely under his own command. Over 
thest he assumed the government but for ten years, leav* 
ing the people still in hopes of regaining their ■ antrient 
freedom, but at the same time laying his measures so well 
that his government was renewed every ten years td 
his dcatli'. 

This shew of a resignation onfy served to confirm hiro 
in the emigre and the hearts of the people. New honours 
were heaped upon him. He was then fii^t called Augu^ 
tusy a name I h-ave hitherto used as that by which he is 
best known in history. A laurel was ordered to be plant- 
ed' at his gates. His house was called the palacp, to di« 
iting'Uish it from that of ordinary citizens. He was con- 
firmed in the title of father of his country, and his person 
declared sacred and inviokWe. In sliort, flattery seemed 
on the rack to 6nd out new modes of pleasing him ; but 
though he despised the arts of the senate, he permitted 
their homage, well knowing that among mankind tillea 
produce a respect which enforces authority. 

'Upon catering into his tenth consulship, the senate by 
oath approved -of all his acts, and set him wholly above the 
powerofthe laws. They some time after offered to swear not 
to only all the laws he had made, but siKh as he should make 
for the future. It wt^s then customary with father upot> 
(heir death bed to command iheir children to carry obla- 
dons to the capitol; with tl:i:s inscription, that at the day 
oFtheir death they left Augustus in health. It was de- 
Befnvined that no man should be-put' to death on snCh days 
wthe empero»' entered the city. Upon a <\e:^TX\\ ^^\»xci- 
fisionSf thepL'Ople in a body entrealcdV»\tx\\.ovi^:cc\k\.taV>Ctve 
UctMtorsItip : but^ though he undertook Xo \>^ \iY0O3^v^^^ 
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of thr provisions* he would by no meaivs accept of the ti- 
tle ufdLtuior« wiiich hud been abolished by a law madft. 
vrheo Anthony was consul. 

This accuni Illation of titles and em ploy m ems did not 
in the least diminish his assiduity in filling the duties of 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were |>assed by his 
command, tending to suppress corruption in the stnatei 
and licentiousness in the people. He ord .ined thut none 
should extiibit a shew of |>fladiutors without orders from 1 
the senate, and then no oftener than twice a year ; nor 
liiith more than an hundred and twenty at a time. This 
law was extremely necessary at so corrupt a f>eriod of the 
enipire ; when whole armies of these unfortunate mtn 
Were brought at once upon the stage, and compelled to 
jSghi, often till half of them were slain. It had been usu- 
al also with the knights and some women of the first dis-' 
tinction, to exhibit themselves as dancers upon the thea- 
tre, he ordered that not only they, but their children and 
grand children, should be restrained from such exercises 
for the future. £le fined many that had refused to tnarry 
at a certam age, and rewarded such as had many childreo* 
He ordained that virgins should not be married till twelve 
years of age, and permitted any person to kill an adul- 
terer taken in the act. He enacted that the senators 
should be always held in great reverence, nddmg to their 
authority wl>at he had taken froixi their )K)Wer. He made 
a law that no man should have the freedom of the city 
without a previous e:^amiriation into his merit ami cha« 
racter He appointed new rules and limits to the manu- 
mission of slaves, and was himself very strict in the ob- 
servance of them. With regard to players, of whom he 
was very fond, he severely examined their morcds, not 
allowing, the least licentiousness in their lives, nor inde- 
cency in their actions. Though he encouraged the ath- 
letic exercises, yet he would noi permit women to be 
present at them, holding it unbecoming the modesty of 
the sex to be spectators of these sports which were per- 
formed by naked men. In order lo prevent bribery in 
suing for offices, he took considerable, sums of money 
.from the candidates by way of pledge ; and if any indi- 
/•fcr practices were pvoveCl a^sx\a^XV\\^is^^^l ^^\^^U\v^ed 
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4o forleit all. Slaves had been hitherto disallowed to con- 
fess a«y thing against their oxwi master j but he abolish- 
ed the practice, and first so]d the slave to another, wlucb, 
altering the property, his exalnination became free, 
Thene, and many other laws, all tending to reform vice, 
or deter from crimes, gave the manners of the people 
another complexion ; so that the roiij<h character of the 
Roman was now softened into that of the refined citizen. 
Indeed'^his own example a good deal tended to human- 
ize his fello>» -citizens ; Tor btini^ placed above ail equali- 
ty he had nothin;^ to fear from condescension ; wherefore 
he was familiar witt* all, and suffered himseli to be re- 
primanded with ^he most patient humility Though he 
was. by the single authority of his station, capable of con- 
demmng or acquitting whomsoever he thought proper, 
yet he gave laws their proper course, and even sometimes 
pleaded for those he desired to protect. Thus Primus, 
the governor of Macedonia, having a day assigned him 
for haviny; made war upon the Odrisii. a neighbouring 
«tate« as he said, by the command of Augustus, the lat- 
ter denied the charge. Upon which the advocate for Pri- 
mus desired to know with an insolent air, what brought 
Augustus into court, or who had sent for him ? To t)ii8 
the emperor submissively replied, " The Common- 
**• wealth ;" an answer which greatly pleased the people. 
Upon another occ<jsion, one of his veieran soldiers en- 
treated his protect ioT) in a certain cause; but Augustus 
taking little notice of his request, desired him to apply to 
an advocate. '* Ah," replied the soldier, *♦ it w*^s not by 
*< proxy that I served you at the battle of Actium." This 
reply pleased Augustus so much, that he pleaded his 
cause in person, and gained it for him He was eictreme- - 
]y affable, ami returned the salutations of the meanest 
persons. One day a person presented him a petition, but 
vrich so nnich awe that Augustus was displeased with his 
meanness. ** What, ffiend,** cri d he. '* you seem as if 
« you were oiT'-ring something to an elephant, and not to 
" a man ; be bolder." One day as he was sitting on the 
tribunal in judgmtnt, MKcenas. perceiving by his tem- 
per that he was inclined to be severe, '«xUt:vi\v^t<k vo '^^^^ 
fo him: bat not being able to get up X% Oaft \xiSa>DJ\'^ V?^ 
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the crowd, he threw a paper into bis Up, on which w^t 
.written <' arise exccutioeer.!' Augustus read it without 
any displeasure^ and immrdiately rising, pardoned those 
whom tie was disposed to condemiK But what most of 
all shewed a toal alteration in his dlsposiuon, was. his 
treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey*s p^randson. This 
nobleman had entered into a very dangerous' conspiracy , 
against hiiu : but the plot was discovered before it wai 
ripe for execution. Augustus for some time debated with 
himself how to act ; but at last his clemency prevailed « 
he therefore sent for those who were guilty, and after re? 
pri>;ianding tliem disnussed them all. But he was respir- 
ed to. moriiiy Cinna by the greatness of his genenvaty ; 
for addressing liim in particular, *• I have t^ice,** say* 
liei *^ given you your life, first as an enemy, now as a iloq* 
*^ spirator ; I now give you the consulship ; let us there- 
<( fore be friends for the future ; and lei us only contend 
<< in shewing whether my confidence or your fidelity 
« shall be victorious " This generosity, which the empe- 
ror very happily 'timed, had so good an cficct, that from 
that instaut all conspitHicies ceased against him. 

In the praciioe of such virtues as these he passed a 
Jong reigti of above forty years, in which the happiness 
of the people seemed to con&pire with his own, not but 
that there were wars in the distant provinces of the em- 
pire during almost the whole reign, but they were niitber 
the quelling of insuirtctions than the extending of domi- 
nions ; for he had made it a rule to cany on no epeiatioA 
in which anibiiion, and not the safety of the state, was 
concerned. In fact he setmed the first Raman wiioain> 
ed ^t gaining a character by the arts oi peace alone, aod 
who obtaiiieci the afiections of the soldiers without aiiy 
military talents of his own. Nevertiielesis^. the Roman 
arms ut>der his lieutenants were crowned with success. 
The Cantabrians m Spain who had i-evoUed were more 
than once quelled by Tiberius, his step son ; Agrippa, 
his son) in law, and ^iius Lama, who followed them to 
their inaccessible mountains, there blockeci thtm up, and 
compelled them by famine to surrender ut discretion The 
ticr/N,.iis ..iftO ijiive some uneasiness by their rtp-aied 
incursions into \ht terrilovit^ oV V^vx\i\\»\\. ^^^x^ veyresse^ 
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by LolUus. The Rhetians were conquered by Driisu^ 
the brother of Tiberius. The Bessi and Sialatx^ bajbar- 
ous nations, makinj^ an irruption into Thrace, were 
-ovtrthrown by Piso^ governor of Pamphylia, who gained 
triumphal honours. The Dacians were repressed with 
xaoi*e than one defeat : the Armenians also were brought 
into due subjection by Caius, his grandson. The Getull- 
ans in Africa took up arms ; but were subdued by the 
consul Calus Cossus, who thence received the surname of 
Gctulicus. A dangerous war also was carried on against 
the Dalamatians and Pannonians,. who, having acquired 
great strength by the continuance of a long peace, gather* 
ed an army of two hundred thousand foot and nine thoU' 
sand horse, threatening Rome itself with destruction. 
Levies were therefore made in Italy with tl»e utmost ex- 
pedition ; the veteran troops were recalled from all parts, 
and Augustus went to Arminium for the greater conveni- 
ence of giving his directions. And indeed, though per-' 
sonal valour was by no means his shining ornament, yet 
ho man could give wiser orders upon every emergency, 
or go with greater dispatch into all p^rts of his dominions 
than he. This war continued near three years, being 
principally managed by Tiberius and Germanicus ; the 
latter of whom gained reputation a^;ainst these fierce and 
barbarous niultiiudes. Upon their reduction, Bai6, their 
leader, being summoned before the tribunal of Tiberius^ 
and being denianded how he could offer to revolt against 
the power of Rome, the bold barbhfiun replied, ** That 
*« the Romans, and not he, were the aggressors ; since 
f < they had sent, instead of dogs and shepherds to secure 
** their flocks, only wolves and bears to devour them." 
Sut' tbe'war, which was most fatal to the Roman inter* 
«sts during this reij^n, was that which* Was 
managed hy Qulntillius Varus. Tliis general U C. 
invading the territories of the Germans, was 752. 
Induced to follow the enem* among their forests 
an^ matches with his army in separate bodies : there (^e 
"Was attacked by night, and entirely cut off, with his 
whole army. The$c "were the best and choicest legions 
of the whole empire, either for valour, discipline^ or ex* 
perience. The afiOictioafrom this dcfc«ft f^ttn^^ V^ w^ 
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very deep upon the mind of Augustus. He was xjften 
heard to cry out in a tone of anguish, " Quintiilius Varus 
" restore me my legions ;" and some historians pretend 
\o say that he never after recovered the former serenity of 
his temper. 

But he had some uneasiness of a domestic nature in hiai 
own family that contributed to distress iiim : he hud mar- 
lied Livia, the wife ol Tiberius Nero, by the consent of 
her husband, at a time she was six months gone with 
child. This was an imperious woman, and, conscious of 
being beloved, she controlled him ever after at her plea- 
sure. She hi^d two sons by h(;r former husband, '1 iben- 
us the elder, whom she greatly loved j and Drusus, >*ho 
vas born three months alter she had been married to Au- 
gustus, and who was thought to be his own son. The el- 
dest of these, Tibeiius, whom he afterwards adopted, and 
who succeeded him in the empire, was a good general) 
]^Ut of a suspicious and obstinate temper; so that though 
he was serviceable to Auj^ustus in his foreign wai^, yet 
be g^y^ him but little quiet at home He was at last ob- 
liged to go into exile fbr five years to the island of liliodefi, 
where he chiefly spent his time in a retired inanner, cch* 
versing with the Greeks, and addicting himself to litua* 
ture ; of which however he made afterwards but a bad 
use. Drusus, the son of Livia, died in his return from 
an expedition against the Otrmans, leaving Augustus in- 
consolable for his loss. But his greatest affliction was the 
conduct of his daughter Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, 
his forijQ^r wife. This woman he married to his genera) 
Agrippa, and after his death to T^iberiiis, set uo .feidiinds 
to her le>ycln9ss. Not contented with' enjoying; Jber. pka- 
isures, she sjpemed also earnest in procuring the. ihfimy 
of her prosriitutions Augustus for a long time woiild not 
believe the accounts ht- daily heard of her conduct, but at 
Jast could not help observing them. He found. "she was 
arrived at that excess of wantonness and prodigality that 




Jbad thoi^f^ht^ of putting her to death ; but after spme con- 
sidcraiion lie banUhed her V^ T?^xv^^VMSa^> \w\A^sfixv^ her 
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t)ic use of wine, and sill such delicacies) as could inHaTne 
her vicious inclinations : he ordered also that no ])erso!i 
ihould come near her without his own permission, antl 
pent her mother Scribonia with her to bear her companyv 
Afterwards, whenever any attempted to intercede lor 
Julia, his answer was, '* That fire and water should soon- 
«« er unite than he with her." When some persons on<i 
iliiy >vere more than usually urgjent with him in her fa- 
vour, .he was driven to such an extremity of passion as to 
wish that they might have such a daughter. However, 
.%hc.ha4 two sons by Agrippa, named Caius and Lucius, 
from whom great expectations were formed ; but they 
died when scarcely arrived at man's estate ; Lucius about 
five years after his father, at Marseilles, and Caius two 
years after. Augustus having now, in a great raeasui'e, 
^U^vived all his contemporaries, at length, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, began to think of retiring frc^ni 
the .fatigues of state, and in sprpe measure of continuing 
Tiberias, his son in law by Livia, his successor in his 
.tisual employments. He desired the senate to salute him 
no longer at the palace according to custom ; nor to take 
it amiss, if, for the futiu^e, he could not converse witl^ 
them as formerly. From that time Tiberius was joined 
in the government of the provinces with him, 
«nd invested with almost the same authority. U. C. 
liowever, Augustus could not entirely forsake 766« 
the adfninist^ation of the state, which habit had 
•mixed with his. satisfactions ; he still continued a watch* 
ful guardiaf^ of its interests, and shewed himself to the 
Ikst a Jover of his people. Finding it now therefoi'e very 
inoonvenient to come to the senate by reason of his agCf 
he desired to have twenty privy counsellors assigned him 
4br a year ; and it was decreed, that whatever measured 
were resolved upon liy them, together with the consuls, 
they should have entirely the force of a law. He seemed 
in some measure apprehensive of his approaching ends 
for he made his win« and delivered it to the vestal virgins. 
Jie then solemnized the census, or numbeiing the people, 
irhom he found to amount to four millions, one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand ; which shews Rome to be 
equsd to fojir of the greatest cities o( mod^^tw xwfic^'^kt 
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AVMIe these ceremonies were performinj^ by a vni^hty^ 
c-*;-. uiirsc of people in the Campus Martins, it is said 
thai un eagle tlcw round the emperor several times, and 
directing its flight to a neighbouring temple, perclied 
over tiie name of A^rippa, wliich was by the uu)<;urs con- 
ct-iVL'd to poitcnd the (teuth of the emperor. Shortly al^ 
ter, having accompanied Tiberius in his march into Illy: 
m as far as Btncvensum, he was there taken ill of a di- 
arriifsj. Retumiiig therefore from thence, he came to 
Nola, near Capua, and there finding himself dangerously 
ill, he sent for Tiberius with the rest of his most intimate 
friends and acquaintance. A few hours before his death 
he ordered a luoking-glass to be brought, and his hair to 
be adjusted with more than usual care He then address- 
ed his fnends whom he bclield surrounding his bed, an4 
desired to know whether he had properly played his pari 
in life ; to which being answered in the affirmative, he 
cried out with his iubt breath, *' then give me your ap- 
*< plause ;" and thus, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
after reigning forty-one^ he expired in the arms of Livia, 
bidding her remember their marriage and farewel 
» The death of the emperor when known caused inex- 
pressible grief throughout the whole Roman empire ; it 
was even supposed that his wife Livia hud some hand in 
hastening it« willing to procure the succession more spee- 
dily for her son. However this be, she took care for some 
time to keep it concealed, having guarded all the pas- 
seges to the palace ; sometimes giving out that he recover^ 
ed, and preu-nding a relapse. At length, having settled 
the succession to her mind, she published the emperor's 
death, and at the same time the adoption of Tiberius to 
the empire. The emperor's funeral was performed with 
great magnificence. The senators being in their places, 
Tihet'ius, on whom the care was devolved began a consola- 
tory oration to them ; but suddenly stopped in the begin- 
ning of his speech, as un tble to restrain the violence of his 
sorrow ; and^ insttad of continuing, gave his notes to 
Urusus his son who read them to the senate. After this, 
one of the late emperor's freed men publicly read his wiil 
in the senate house, wherein he made Tiberius and Livia 
^Js heirs ; and by that Livia \?«ls likewise adopted into the 
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Julian famiijr, and honoured tirhh the name of Angusta. 
Besides his will, four other writings of his were produced* 
One, in wliich he had left instructions concttrnlug his fu« 
neral ; anothor, containing an cncimeration of his sevefral 
exploits ; a thirds comprising an account of the provinces, 
fbrceS) and revenues of the empire i and a fourth, a sclie« 
dole of directions to Tiberius for governing the empire. 
Among these it was found to be his opinion, that no man, 
how great a favourite soever he might be, should be en- 
trusted with too much authority, least it should induce 
him to turn tyrant. Another maxim was, that none 
should desire to enlarge the empii'e which was already 
preserved with difficulty. Thus he seemed studious of 
serving Ins country to the very lastf and the sorrow of the 
people seemed equalto his assiduity. It was decreed, that 
all the women should mourn lor him a whole year Tem* 
ple9 were erected to him ^ divine honours were allowed 
him ; and one Numerms Atticus, a senator, willing to 
convert the adulation of the times to his own benefit, re- 
ceived a large sum of nooney for swearing that he saw 
him ascending into heaven ; so that no doobt remadned 
among the people concerning his divinity. 

Such were the hononis paid to Augustus, whose power 
began in the slaughter, and terminated in the happiness of 
bis subjects ; so that it wa» said of him, ^ That it had 
^ been good for mankind if he had never been born, 
*« or if he never had died." It is very probable that the 
cruelties exercised in his triumvirate were suggested by 
his colleagues ^ or, perhaps, he thought, jn the case of 
Ctesar'a death, that revenge was virtue. Certain it is, 
that these severities were in some measure necessary to 
restore public tranquillity ; for^ until the Romans pirit \vc9 
entirely eradicated, no monarchy could be secure. He 
^ve the governxoent an air suked to the disposition of the 
times ; l>e indulged his subjects in the pride of seeing 
the appearance of a republic, while he made them really 
happy in the effects of a most absolute monarchy, guided 
by the most consummate prudence. In this lust virtue 
hit »eem9 to have excelled most monarcfas \ and indeedr 

■•■"■■ %»■■• " 
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could we separate Octavius from Aagustust heivould be 
one of the most faultless princesm history^ 

Tiberius was iihy-six years old when he toofe 

U. C. iipoA him the government of the Roman em^ 

765. pirc. He had. long lived in a profound state of 
A. D. 1^. dissimulation under Augustus, and was not yet 
hardy enough to shew himself in his real-eba- 
racter. In the beginning of his reign nothing appeared 
but prudence, generosity, and clemeviey. But the sue* 
cesses of Germanicus, his nephew, over the Germaniy 
iirst brought his natural dispositions to light, and di8core> 
ed the muligniry of lits mind without disguise. He sooo 
therefore, began to consult on the most s|)ecious meaasof 
humbling the popularity of Germanicus, and removing 
this object of his suspicions. For this purpose be dis- 
patched Piso to Germnnicus, a person of a furious and 
head strong temper, and in every respect fit to execute ) 
those fatal purposes for which he was designed. His in- 
structions were to oppose Germanicus upon every occa* 
sion, and to excite all the hatred against him which, with* 
out suspicion, he could, and even to procure his death 
if an opportunity should offer. This agent succeeded; 
Germanicus died soon after ; and, as it was univenallf 
believed by poison. 

Having now no object of jealousy to keep him in awe^ 
he began to pull off the mask entirely, and appear more in 
his natural character than before. In the beginning of 
his cruelties he took into his confidence Sejanus, a Roman 
knight, who found out the method of gaining his confi* 
dence by the most refined degree of dissimulation, being 
an overmatch for his master in his own arts. It is not 
well known whether he was the adviser of all the cruelties 
that ensued soon after ; but certain it is, that from the be* 
ginning of his ministry Tiberius seemed to become more 
fatally suspicious. 

bejanus began by using all his address to persuade Ti< 
berius to retire to some agreeable retreat, remote from 
Rome. By this he expected many advantages, since there 
could bs no access to the emperor but by him. The em- 
.peror, either prevailed upon .by his persuasions, oi pursu- 
JDg the natural turn of luAtcmpU) which led to ii^doience 
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ttnd debauchery, in the twelfth year of his reign left Romet 
and wcDt into Campania, under pretence of dedicating 
lemples to Jupiter and Augustus. Sull growing weary 
f>^- places where mankind might follow him with their 
complaints and distresses, he withdrew himseli into that 
most delightful island of Caprea, three miles from the 
continent, and oppoidte Naples. Buried in this retrcaty 
he gave himself up to his abandoned pleasures} quite re-^ 
^rdless.of the miseries of bis subjects. 

In facty it luid been happy for mankind had he given^ 
iphis suspicions vrhen he declined the fatigues of reign^ 
ing^y and resigned the will to do. harm wheu he divested 
himaelf of the power of doing good. But from the time 
of: his retreat he became more cruel} and Sejanus always- 
BOdeavoured to increase his distrusts^ Secret spies and 
mfornvers were placedin all parts of the .city, who con* 
verted the most harmless actioi>s into subjects of offence* 

In consequence of this, Nero and Drusus, the children- 
of Germanicus, were declared enemies to the state, and 
afterwards starved to death in prison, while Agrippina^ 
their mother, was sent into banishment. Sabinus, Asi* 
nius Gallos, and Syriacus, were, upon slight pretences, 
condemned and executed. In this manner Sejanus pro* 
ceeded, removing aU who- stood between him and the em* 
plre, and every day increasing in confidence with Tiberi* 
us, andpawer with the senate. The number of his sta- 
tues exceeded even those of the emperor ; people swore 
by bis fortune in the same manner as they would have 
done had he been actually upon the throne ; and he was 
more dreaded tiian even the tyrant who actually enjoyed 
the empire. But the rapidity of his rise seemed only pre* 
p<iratory to the greatness of his dowafak All we know 
of his first disgrace with the emperor is, that Satirus Se* 
cundus was the man who had the boldness to accuse him 
of treason ; and Antonia, the mother of Germanicus> se* 
conded the accusation^- The senate, who had long been 
jealous of his power, and dreaded his cruelty, immedi- 
ately took this opportunity of going beyond the orders of 
Tiberius, and instead of sentencing him to imprisonment^ 
they directed bis execution. As he was conducting to his- 
fiite the people loaded hini^ wkh insitte «ad ^«q^vl^^« ^&r 
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was pursued >t'ith sarcastic reproaches ; his atataea yFiT9' 
instantly thrown down, and he himself shortly after strange 
led by the txecutioner 

His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for fartfaet 
executions. Plancina, the wife of Piso, Sextus VestiliuS) 
Vescularius Atticus, and Julius Marinus, were, executed 
by his command for btint^ attached to Sejanus. He be- 
gan to grow weary of particular executions^ and gave or- 
ders that all the accused should be put to death together, 
witiiout fuither examination. The whole city was filled 
with slaughter and mourning When one: Camuliushad 
killed himself to avoid the torture i '^ Ah/' cried TJbenus, 
« riow has that hian been able to. escape me V* When 
a prisoner earnestly entreated that he would not defer his 
death : ^^ No,*' cried the tyrantf ^« 1 am not sufficiently 
*^ your friend to shorten your torments/' 

In this manner he lived, odious to all the world) and 
troublesome to himself; an enemy to the lives of others^ 
and a tormentor of his own. At length, in the twenty' 
second year of his reign, he began to feel the approaches 
of his dissolution, and all his appetites totally to forsake 
him. He now, therefore, found it was time to think of a- 
successor, and at length hxed upon Caligula f willing* per- 
haps, by the enormity of Caligula's conduct, with which 
he was well acquainted, to cover the memory of his own. 

Still, however, he seemed willing to avoid his end<» and 
strove, by change of place to put off the inquietude of bis 
own reflections. He left his favorite island, and went up* 
on ihe continent ; and at last fixed at the promontory o€ 
Misenum,in a house that formerly belonged to Luiuilus* 
It was there that he fell into such faintings as all believed 
were fatal. Cali^;ula supposing him actually dead, cau- 
sed himself to be acknowledged by the prsetorian soldiers^ 
and went forth from the emperor's apartment amidbt the 
applauses of the multitude ; when, all of a sudden, he was- 
informed that the emperor was recovered, that he had- 
begun to speak, and desired to eat. This unexpected ac-. 
count filled the wliole court with terror and alarm » every 
one who had before been in earnest in testifying their joy 
no'.v reassumed their pretended sorrow*, and left, the new 
€inpcrQr thrgugb a feigxv^d «o\iuXvuk for the &^ of the q]^ 
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C&Iigula seemed thunderstruck : he preserved a gloomy 
nlcnce expecting nothhi^ but death iudicad oi the empire 
at iwhlch^he had uspit-cd M'aci'o, iiowcvcr, wiia was hard- 
ened in crimes, ordered that the dying eiAperor should 
be dispatched, by smothering him with piN 
lows, or, as others will have it, by- poison in U. C 790. 
this manner Tiberius died in the seventy-' A^ D. 39« 
eii^hth yeur of his age, after reigning twenty - 
two. 

-It'Wbs in the eighteenth year of this monarch's reign 
that Christ was crucified, as if the universal depravity of 
niankind' wanted no less a sacrifice than that of Go<l him- 
self to reclaim ihem Shortly t.Aer his death Pilate wrote 
tor iTilierius an account of his passion, resurrection, and 
miracles ; upon which the emperor made a r port of the 
whole to the senate, desiring that Christ mig^it be account- 
ed a God by the Romans. But the senate, bcin); displeas- 
ed that the proposal had not come first -from themselves, 
recused to allow iiis apotheosis, dlledt^ing an ancient law 
whicti g^ve them the superjh tendance in ull matters in re- 
ligion They even went so far as, by an etiict, to com- 
mand that all Christians slioutd leave the city ; but Tibe- 
rius, by anothier act, threatened death to all such as should 
accuse them ; by which means they continued unmolest- 
ed during the rest of hiA reign. 

All the enormities of Caligula were concealed in the 
beginnihg of his reign. But it had been happy (or him 
and: the empire had such a beginning been as strenuously 
maintained. In less than eight months all appearance of 
moderation and clemency vanished-; while furious pas- 
sioriS, unexampled avarice, and capricious cruehy began 
to take their turn in his mind. Pride, impiety, lust, ava- 
site, and ail in the extreme, were every moment brougl^t 
forward. " ^. 

His pride first began by assuming to himself the title of 
ruler, which was usually grunted only to kings. He wuuld 
also have taken the crown and diadem, had he not been ad- 
vised that he was already superior to all the monarchs of 
the world Not long after he assumed divine honours, 
and gave himself the name of such divinities as he thought 
most agreeable to his nature. For this purpose he co^vx^^^ 
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the heads of the statues of Jupiter and aome other godb 
to be struck off, and his own to be put in their plKCS. 
He frvquciiily seated himself between Ca&tor and PoUui, 
and ovdcrcd that all who came to their temple lu worship 
should pay their acKirations only to him. However, such 
was the exiruvai^vni incontnancy of this unaccouotabte 
idiot, that he changed his divinity as often as be changed 
his clothes. B-«.iiig at one lime a male deit^, at another 
a female ; sometimes Jupiter or Mars, and not unfre- 
qiicntly Venus or Diana. He even built and dedicated a 
temple to his own divinity, in which his atatue of^ld 
Was every day diest in simiiar i-olies. to those whicA he 
himself wore, and was worshipped by crowds of acUirers. 
His priests were numerous ; the sacrifices made to him 
wei*e of the most exquisite delicacies that could be pro- 
curedf and the dignity of the priesthood was songht by the 
most opulent men of the ciiy. However he admitted 
his wife and his horse to that honor : and, to give a fiiiish« 
ln{^ stroke to his absurditicsi he became a priest to him* 
self. His method oi assuming the manners of a deity iras 
not less ridiculous z he often went out in the {ull mooD) 
and courted it in the stile of a lover. He often invited it 
to his bed, to taste the pleasures of his embraces. He em* 
ployed many inventions to imitate thunder, and would fre* 
quently defy Jupiter, crying out with a speech of Homcfi 
** Do you conquer me, or I will conquer you.*' He fre- 
quently pretended to converse in whispers with :tbe statue 
of Jupiter, and usually seemed angry at its replies, threat* 
ening to send ii pjckinjr into Greece. Sometimes liow« 
ever, he would assume a better temper, and seemed con« 
tented that thejr two shouhl dwell together in amity. 

Of all his vices his prodigality was the most remarka- 
ble, and that which in some measure gave rise to the rest. 
The luxuries of former emperors were simplicity itself 
when compared to those which he practised. . ile contriv- 
ed new ways of bathing, where the richest oils and most 
precious perfumes were exhausted with the utmost pro- 
fusion. He found out dishes of immense value, and had 
even jewels, as we are told, dissolved among his sauces, 
ile sometimes had services of pure gold presented before 
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Eits guesi instead of meat, observing, that a man should be 
iti economist or an eniperar. 

The expensive manner in which he maintained his 
horse willgivc some idea of his domestic ceconomy. He 
iniih it a stable of marble, and a manger of ivory. Wheiv- 
ever ttb animal, which lie caikd Incitatus, was to run, 
he placed centincls helir its stable the night preceding to 
prevent its slumbers from being broken He appointed 
U'an house, furniture, and a kitchen, in order to treat all 
^tsivisitors with proper respect. The emperor sometimes 
Invited Incitatus to. his own table, presented it with gilt 
oats, and wiri in a goldcri cup He often swore by 
tlie safet)' of his iiorse ; and it is sai^i he would have ap- 
j^binicd it to ti:e consulship hud not his death prevented. 

His ifiipieiy wa^ but subordinate to his cruellies. He 
slew niahy of lf>e seriate, and uf-erwards cited them to ap- 
pear as if they had killed themselves. He cast great 
numbers of old and mfirm men, and poor decrepid house- 
keepers to wild beasts, 10 Irtc the state from huch unseir* 
Viceable citizens.' He usually fcnl his wild beasts with the 
bodies of those utretchcs whoni he condemned, and cAxry 
tenth day senitjff numbiers ol them to be thus devoured, 
lirhich he jocosely tailed clearing his accounts. One of 
ihpse who Was thus expbseci, crying out that he was inno- 
cent, CaligUla ordered his tongue to be cut out. amf then 
thrown into the amphitheatre as before. He took delight 
in killing mVB With slow tortures, that, as he exprest it, 
Ihey might feel themselves dying ; being always present 
sLt such executions, himself directing the duration of the 

J )Uimhment, and mitigating the tortures, merely tc^ pro- 
long tli^m. In fact, he valued'himscif for no quality more 
tban this unrelt^nting temper and inflexible severity, which 
1ie.)>reserved ivlSi^e presiding at an exetntion At one 
tijne being incensed with the citizens of Home, he wished 
tliat all tlie Roman people had biit one neck that he might 
^spatch Ihem at a blow. 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties produced 
]i^any secret conspiracies against liim ;' b!J»^ these were fo?: 
^ wJt^e ddfcrf etl upon account of his iptende'd expeditigii 
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against the Gisripans and Britons, which he un« 
U C 7§3 dertook in the third year.of his reign. For. this 
Aj D. 41. purpose he caused numerous levies to be niade 
in all parts of the empire, and talked with so 
much resolution, that it was universally bt^ieved he would 
conquer all before hiin. His march ..perfectly indicated 
the inequality of his temper :' sometimes it was so rapid 
that the cohorts were obliged to leave their standards be- 
hind them » at other times it wias so slow that it more, re* 
sembled a pompous procession than a military expedition. 
In tills disposition he would eaiise liimself to be carried 
on eight men's shoulders, and ordered all the heigiibour* 
ing cities to have their sireets well swept and watered to 
defend liim from the dust. However, all these mighty 
preparations ended in notliing. Instead qf conquering 
Bricam, he only gave refuge to one of its banishe'd prin- 
ces ; and this he described in his letter to the senate as 
taking possession of the whole island. Instead of con- 
quering Germany, he only led his army to the sea shore 
in Bauvia There, disposing his engines and warlike 
machmts with great soleninity, and dra\ying up his men 
in order ot battle, he went on board his galley, with 'which, 
coasting along, he co.iunanded his trumpets to sound) 
and the sign.d to be git^en as if for an engagement ; iipon 
which his men, having had previous orders^ immediately 
fell to gathering the shells that lay upon. the shore into 
their helmets, terming them the spoils of the conquered 
ocean, worthy of the palace and the capitol After tbis 
doughty expedition, calling his army together as a gene- 
ral after viccory. he harangued them in a ponipous man- 
ner, und higidy extolled their atchievements ; and then 
distributed money among them, dismissed them with o^ 
ders to be joyful, and congratulated them upon their rich* 
es. But ttiat such exploits should not pass without a 
memorial, he cciused a lofty, tower to be erected by the 
sea side, and ordered the gollies in which he had put to 
sea to be conveyed to Rome, in a great measure by land. 
Cassius Cherca,' tribune of the prsttorian Bands^ was 
the person who at last freed the world of this tyrant. JBe- 
fiidcs the motives which he had in common with ot^KT 
men; h9 hai received reycvxv^vV uv^vjIu Crotn CuU^ula, who 
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tebk all occasion^ of turning liim to ridicule, and irn peach- 
ing him of cowardice^ merely because lie happened to 
have an effcminale voice. Whenever Cherea came to 
demand^ the watchword from the emperor, accoi^ing to 
iustom, be always gave liim either Venus, Adonis, or 
some such, implying effeminacy, and softness He there- 
fore secreUy imparted his designs to several senators and 
linights, whom he knew to have received personal injuries 
from Caligula ; among whom was Valerius Asialicus, 
Vhose wife tjie emperpr had debauched. Anius Vinicia- 
xius also was desirous of engaging in the ii^st design that 
offered. ■ BeMdeathesev were Clemens the praefect, and 
Cdlistus, whoae rich.es made him obnoxious to the tyrant's 
veseniment. - 

While these were deliberating upon the most certain 
and speedy- method of destroying ihc tyrant, an unexpect- 
ed incident gave new strength to the conspiracy. Pom- 
pedius, a senator of distinction, having been accused be« 
ibre the emperor of nuving spoken of luio with disrespect, 
llie inficHlmer, cited oneQuiiitilia, an actress, to confirm his 
accu^itioD: ; QuHitilidi however, was possessed of a de- 
gree of fi>rcitude not easily found even in tiie other sex. 
Siie denied the fact with obstinacy ; and being put to the 
torture at the informer's rtfquest, she boi*e the severest 
torments of the rack with unshaken constancy. But 
what is most remarkable of her resolution is, tita*. she was 
acquainted with all ttie particulars of the consiiiracy ; and 
althougi' Cherea was the person appointed to preside at 
her tonu re, she fevea led nothing : on tlie contrary, when 
«lie was led to tlie rack, siie trod upon the toe of one of 
44ie cont piratnrs, intimating at once iier knowledge of the 
cgnfcderacy, and her own resolution not to divulge it. In 
tbi« manner sne siififered* nnti| ail her limbs were disloca- 
ted ; and in that dcplor<4ble state was presented to the em« 
peror, who ordered her u gratuity for what she^had suffer** 
cd. Clierea could na longer contain his indignation at 
beinii^ thuH made ttw inintrument of a tyrant's cruelly. Af- 
ter sevei^ideliberaiions with the conspiiutorst it was at 
la«t resolved lo attack him during the conunuance of the 
Fidaune^ameS) -which lasted lour days; and to strike tha 
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blow when l.Is guards should, have the least opporiuufff 
to defend liim. in constqiience of this, the three fir&t 
days of the games passed without affording any opiiortu*. 
nity. Cherea now therefore began to apprehend, that de* 
ferring ttie time ofthe conspiracy might be a means to 
divul)<e It f he even began lodr-ead that the honour of kil- 
ling tiie tyrant might full to t\ys lot of some other person 
more bold than himself; wherefore, heat last resolved to 
defer <he esecution'of tils plot only to the day following, 
when Caligula srould pass through a private gallery t^ 
tome hatlis not far distant from tlie palace. 

The last day of the games was more splendid than the 
rest, and Caltgula seemed more spii:^ht)y and condescend- 
ing than usual. He took great amusement in seeing the 
people scramble for the fruits and.other rarities, thrown by 
his order among them, and seemed no way appirehensive 
ef the plot formed for his destruction. In the mean time 
the conspiracy began to tranf^pire ; ana^ had he had aity 
friends left, it would not fail of being discovered. A se* 
nator, who was present, asking one of his acquaintances 
if he had heard any thing new, the other replying in the 
negAtive, " then you must know," says he^ i«* that 
tt this day will be represented the death of a ty- 
'' rant.'' The other immediately understood him, but de* 
ftired him to be more cautious how he divulged a secret of 
BO much importance. The conspirators waited a great 
part of the day wivh the most extreme anxiety ; and^ at 
onetime, Caligula, sten«ed resolved to spend the whole 
day without any refreshment. This unexpfcted delay 
cniirely exasperated Cherea ; and, had he not been re* 
Btrainedi he would have gone and perpetrated his desijdn 
in tl]e midst of all the people. Just at that instant, while 
lie was yet hesitating what he should do, Asprtnas, one 
•t the conspirators, persuaded Caligula to go to the bath, 
and take some slight retreshnient, in order to enjoy the 
vest of the entertainment with greater relish. The eihpe- 
ror therefore rising up, the conspirators used every pre* 
caution to keep off the Mirong, and to surround him, un-- 
der pretence of greater assiduity. And thess, upon his en*- 
ft^riDff into a Jittie vaulted gallery that led from i^.tbeatre- 
fo the bath, re sol ved to div!jpi\\c\v V\\\tv . Owct.'ac ^xv. ^.Uuck 
A/O) to the giQUlvX wiih h\^ ei^i^S^^v^^TfMi^ WX^^'^ '\l\«xV, 
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think upon this *' Imtnecliatcl)^ afiei* the other conspira- 
torii rushed in ; and, while the eiiipei'or continued to re* 
sUt, crying out that he was not yet dead, they di:>puiched 
him with thirty woundri. 

Such was the merited death of Cains Caligula, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his a^e, after a short rei«^n of three 
years, ten moiUhs, an>l eight days It will be unnecessa- 
ry to add any thing; more to his character than what Sene« 
ta says of him^ namely, that naiure seemed to hav6 
brou)>;ht him forth, to shew what was pobsible to he pro« 
chiced from the greatest vice, supported by the {greatest 
authority. 

As soon as the death of Caligula was tnadt 
public, it provluced the greatest confusion in all U. C. 
parts of the city. The conspirators, who only 794. 
aimed at destroying a tyrant without attending A. D 43-. 
to a successor, had all songht saiety by retiring 
to private place^. Some soldiers happening to rnn about 
the palace discovered Claudius, Caligida's uncle, lurking 
in a secret place, where he had hid himself through fear. 
Of this personage, who had iiitherto been despised for his 
imbtfriliiy, they resolved to make an cmperon and ac- 
cordingly curried him unr»n their sIiouKlurs to the campf 
where they proclaimed him, at a time he expected no- 
thing b\U death, and the senate confirmed their choice. 

Claudius was now fifty years old when he began to 
reign. Tne complicated diseases of his infancy had in 
some measure affected all the facultieis both of his body 
and mind, tie was continued in a state of pupilage much 
longer than was usual at that time, and seemed in eveiy 
pari of life incapible of conducting himself. 

The commtnrement of his reign, as it was with all the 
other bad emperors, gave the inost promising hopes of 
an happy, c/mtniuance. He began b> passing * an act of 
oblivion for all former words and actions, and disannulled 
all the cruel edicts of Caligula. He shewed himself more 
inoderate than his predecessors with regard to titles and 
honours, H;.- f^^rbade all p«rsons, upon severe pcnaltieSf 
to sacrifice to htm, as they had done to Caligula. He 
was assiduous ii^ Iiearing and examining complaints, and 
frequently administi red justice in ptY^ot\^ Vfc\w^\^'^\p\ 
his mildiitssj the le verity of 8irkt*y.\^iVKii% 
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To !ii^ solicitiHle for the internal ad\:antagcs of Ihcstufe 
lie added ll^Ht of a wu'chful giu.rc^iansMp over the j>ro\iiy- 
ces. He restored Jiulea to Hcivd" Aj;i'ippa, which Cali- 
gula had taken from llcrod Antipd, ills uiiclt:, the man ' 
who had put John the BdptUt to d;::ath, and \vho was hun- 
hhcd by order of the present emperor. Claudius ah o re* j 
stored Mich prinres to thtir kingdonas as fiad been unjust- ti 
\y ui!>possebs<;d by his prtdectssors, but deprived !hc Lf- 
Clans and Kl\odians of their liberty, lor having prcmotetf 
insurrection, and criicifivd some crtizt^ns of Rome 

He even undertoolj to gratiiy the ptopl<i by fortign 
conrjuest. The JJiiions, who liad for near an hundred 
years been left in sole possession of their own Island, be* 
gan to seek the mediation of Rome* to quell their intes- 
line commotions. The principal man who de^red te 
subject his native country to the Rontan dominion ivas 
one Bericus, who, by many arj^umcnts, perstiaded the 
cmiJeror to m»ke a descent upon the Island, iKagnifying; 
the advantages that would attend the conquest of it. In 
pursuance of his advice, therefore, Plautius, the prxtov 
was ordered to pass over into Gaul, and make prepara* 
lions fcr this ;s;:::il expedition. At first, indeed, liis sol- 
diers seemed backward to cmhai k ; declaring, thai they 
\rcre unwHlin'^ to make war beyond the limits of the 
world, for so they judged Britain to be. However, they 
were at last persuaded to go; and the Britons, under the 
conduct of their king Cvnobeiinus, were several timet, 
overthrown. 

These successes soon after induced Claudiu* 
A. D.46. to go into Britain in person, upon pretence 
that the natives were sliil seditious, arid had. not 
idelivered up some Roman fugitives, who had taken shel- 
ter among them. However, his expedition seemed rather 
calculated for shew than service: the time he continued 
in Britain, which was in all but sixteen days, was more 
taken up in receiving Homage than extending his con» 
questSi Great rejoicings were made upon his return t© 
Komc. The senate deci'eed- him a splendid uiuiuph ; 
triumphal arched were erected^to his honour, and annual 
^am^'3 instituted to commcixiorate his vicitories. In the 
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mean time \Tar was vigorously prosecuted by l^lautiii^ 
and his Htutcnant Vespasian, who, according to Suctoni- 
tts, fought thirty battles with the enertry, and by that 
sneans reduced a part of the island into the form of a Ho'' 
"inan province. Howet^er, this war broke out 
afresh under the government of Ostorius, who A. D. 5 f .' 
succeeded Plautius. The Britons either de- 
spising him for want of experience, or hoping to gain ad* 
vantages over a person newly come to command, rose up- 
in arms and disclaimed the Roman power. The Icenii 
tlie Cangi, and the Biigantear, made a powerful resist* 
ance, though they were at length ovefcome ; but the 
ISilures, or inhabitants of South Wales, under their king 
tarkctacus, were the most formidable opponents the Rb* 
taian generals had ever yet encountered This brave bar- 
barian not only made a gallant defence, but often seemed 
to claim ia doubtful victory. He, with great conducti 
removed the seat of war iuta the most inriccessible parts 
of the country, and for nine year» kept the Romans io* 
icontinual alarm^. 

' This general, hOWever', upon the approach of Ostori- 
iis, finding him^lf obfiged to come to a decisive engage- 
ment) adckessed his countrymen with calm resolution, te!^- 
ling-them, tlral t))is battle Would either establish their li- 
berty or confirm their servitude : that they ought to re- 
membci* the bravery of their ancestors, by Whose valour 
Ihey werodelivered from tuxes and tributes rand that this wa:i 
the. time to shew themselves ec[ual to their progenitors, 
■NothiYig. however, that undisciplined' valbivrcouW perfornv 
-could avAir against the conduct of the RbinaTi legion^. 
-Aftc?S*afiv*6bstifKite frght the Briions Were entirely routed ; 
the wifi: and daughter of Caractacns were taken prisoners; 
*kr/d We'himsel'fvsetking'reftrgcfrom Cartismandua, queen 
W the ^igantt&i wa* treacherously delivered up to the 
•conquerors; When- he was bi'ought to Rome nothing could 
exceed the curiosity of the people to behold a man who 
-had tor so ni any years bravtd the power of the empire. 
•On hi% part lie ttjstified no* marks of base dejection j butf 
!» he was led through the streets,' happening to observe the 
%pleiidow' of every object around h\ru>**' M'W^J^ ^w^\«a 

• »i 
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(< how is it possible that peopkf pofis^ssed -of such mifr 
<• nificence at homcy could thrnk of eDvyiiig Caractacust 
<• an huinU&e cottage in BiitHiii I" When he was broughl 
before Uie emperor, while the other captives sued for pity 
vriih the most abject lamentaiioivsv Caraciacus stood before 
the tribunal with an intrepid airland seemed rather willing 
to accept of pardon, than meanly toIicitoii<s of suing for it* 
" If," cried he, towards the end of his spetchy ^' Iha4 
*t yielded imroediau-ly, and without opposition, neither 
** my fortune would have been ri'inarkable, nor my glory 
*« memorable : yoi» would have ceased to be victorious, aofl 
« I had been forgotton. If now therefore you spare my 
<* life, I shall continue a perpetual example of your cle* 
« meixy /* Claudius had the generosity to pardon him^iinl 
O^torius Was decreed a triumph, which however he M 
not live to enjioy. 

Claudius gave in the beginning of his rei^ the highesC 
hopes of a happy continuance ; but he soon began to les8t» 
hi^ cure for the public, and to commit to his favourites all 
the coitcerob of tiie empire. This weak prkice had from 
his infiincy been in a state of pupilage ; and now, viheiv 
Culkd to govern, he was unubie to act but under the direc- 
tion of others The chief of his- instructors was his wifa 
Messuliiui, whose name is almost become a common ap^ 
pclhuon for women of abandoned characters. 

By her was Claiuiius urged on to commit frueltieSf 
wl;ich he considered only uk wholesome severities, w/iiic 
lier deb lucheries became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdness exceeded what had ever been seen in Rome. 
Her crimes and enormities, however, being, at length dis- 
covered, shtt) together with her paramour, Caius Siiiutr 
suflTei'etl that death they so justly desei r^d. 

Claudius took, for his second wile Agripf^nay the 
daughter of his broti^r Geouianicua, a woman ot* a cruel 
and ambitious spirit, whose whole aim being to procune 
the succession for Nero her son by a former marriagCf 
treated Claudius witii such haughtiness, that he was- 
heard to dv;clare, when heated with wiue,' that it was hie 
faie to suffer the disorders of his wives, and to be theit* ex*- 
ecutiaaer. This expression sunk deep' on her minu,. aiid 
cni^lfcd uU her faculties to ^c^evkX. x.^Ni^o'f^ . ^k^<^ \.^c«<r 
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ittre resolved not to defer a ciiiiie which she had meditateil 
a long while before, which was to poison him. She for 
to*ne time, Ivowever, d«'jitecl vtith herself in what manner 
she should administer the poison , as she feared too strong 
a dose would discover her treachery^ and one too weak 
might full of its t^ffect. At length she determined upon 
a poison of singular eSkacy to destroy his intellects, ami 
yet not suddenly to terminate his life. As she had been 
long conversant in tiiis horrid practice she applied to si 
woman called Locusta, notorious ibr assisting on sucU 
occasions. The poison was given the emperor among 
mushrooms, a disl) he was particularly fond of bhorily 
after having eaten he dropped down insensible ; but this 
caused no alarm, us it was usual with him to sit eating 
till he had stHpified all his faculties^ and was obliged lo be 
Carried off to his bed from the table. However, his con* 
i^itiicion scented to overcome the effects of the poisoU) 
when Agrippina resolved to make sure of him ; where* 
fore sli« directed a wretched physician, wlio was her 
creature, to thrust a {X)i*ioned feather down his throat, un^ 
der pretence of noi^^king him vonkit, and this dispatched him. 

Nero> though but seventeen years of age be- 
gan his reign with the general approbation of U C 793. 
mankind. He appeared just, liberal, and hu- A D. 55- 
mane ; when a warrant for the execution of a 
criminal was brought him to be signed, he was heard to* 
cry out, with seeming concern, ** WoiUd to heaven thai I 
•< had never learned to write I'* 

But as he increased in yearfr his crimes- seemed- to in« 
crease in equal proportion. The execution of lii^ own 
mother Agrippina was the first alarming instance he gave 
of his cruelty. Having attempted to get her drowned at 
tea, failing in this> he ordered her to be put to death in 
her palace ; and coming in person to gaze upon tlie dead 
body, was heard to My, ihat he never thought hu* mother 
had been to liandsome. 

All the bounds of virtiie being thus broken down^ Nei>o^ 
now gave a loose to his appetites, that were not only sor* 
did but inhuman. There seemed an odd contrast in his 
disposition ; for while \vk pi*aciised cruellies, which weie 

•offici^t roiivti^e tte maid ftbudd^vmVi Vk^xii^t^^^ ^^ 
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fond of those amusing arts that soften and refine the heaft. 
He was particularly addicted, even from bts cihiidhood, to 
music, and not toialiy ignorant of poetry ; b>U chariot 
drivin^^ was his favourite pursuit ; and all these he fre* 
que!)tly \y:A seen to exhibit in public: 

But it htd been happy for mankind had he confinsd 
himself to these ; and contented with bein|^ contemptiblfj 
soi)j;htnot to become formidable ?lso. His cruelties eVcfi 
outdid all his other extravagancies. He seemed eveo 
studious of finding out pleasures as well as crimes against 
nature. Being attired in the habit ot a vtoman, and covcf^ 
ed with a yellow veil like a bride, he was wedded to one 
of his abominable companions called Pylbagoiis, vbA 
9i['v.\Ti to his freed mart Derirphoms. On the ocJiep bf&^ 
that he might be every way detestablcj he became the 
husband of a youth named Sporus, whom he had prcyi* 
ously deprived of the rtiaVks of virility. A great paH'tot 
the city of Rome was consumed by fire in his time ; and 
most historians ascribed the conflagration to him. It is 
said that he stood upon a high tower during the continu- 
ance of the flames enjoying the sight, and repeating, in a 
player's habit, and in a theatrical manner, some verj>es^ 
npon the destruction of Troy. As a proof of his guilt up- 
on this occab!or>, none were permitted to icnd any assist' 
ance towards exiinguisl ing the ilames ; and several per- 
sons were seen setting fire to the houses, alledging that 
.they had orders for so doing. iloweVer this be, the em- 
peror, used every lut to throw the odium of so detestable 
an action from himself, iiBcl to fix it upon the CbristianSf 
who were at that time gaining grouiKi in Rome. Nolhinp 
could be more dreadful than the persecution rijfged agidnst 
them upon this .false accusation. Some were covered 
with the skins of wild beasis, an.l in l1iat figure ■■ ^voured 
by dogs. Some were crucified, and others burnt alive. 
•' When the day was not'suSkicTit for tiieir tortures, the 
flames in which they pcrishedj" says Tacitus, *' i^crved to 
illuminate the night ;" while Nei*o dressed in- the habit of 
"Ji charioteer, regaled himself with their tonures from hi^ 
gardens, and entertained tlie people at ont! timx; with their 
sufferings, at another with the ^m'<^9 of the chxiis. In 
fhls ptrsccddonSL Paul Yf«*\>«\\«^^^> ^^^^^IMcxs^'* ^w» 
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crtt<!i^'^d'Wuh his had downwards ; which deatii he chose* 
an btinj more dishonourable ihan tiidt of his Diviiie 
Musttr. 

A conspiracy formed agaiost Nero bjr Piso, a man of 
great power and integrity, which was prematurety di«« 
covered, opened a new train' of suspicion tliat destroyed 
many o( the principal families in Rome. The two most 
remarkable per&onages who fell on this occasion were Se- 
neca, the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who was his 
nephew. Nero, either havins>; real testimony again«t 
him, or else hating him for his virtues, sent a tribune to 
Seneca, informing him that he was suspected as an arc- 
tompUce. The tribune found the pliilosopher ut table 
^Ith Paulina his wife, and informing him of his biisinesa, 
Seneca replied without any emotion that his welfare de^ 
pended upon no man ; that he had never been accuston>- 
«d to indulge the errors of the emperor, and would not de 
Jtnow. When this answer was brought to iSero, he de- 
manded whether Senrra seemed afraid tO'<lie. • The tri- 
bune replying that he did not appear in the teast temficd^ 
" Then go to him again," cried the emperor^ « aod givt 
'<" him my orders to die." Accordingly he sent a cfentiT- 
rion to-Ssneca, signifying that it was the emperor's plea- 
sure that he should die. Ser.)eca seemed no way disconi* 
posed, And wus not unmindful of his constancy. He en- 
deavoured to console his wife for his loss, and exhort her 
40 a life of persevering virtue. But she seemed resolved 
on not surviving him, and pressed her request to be- with 
him so earnestly, that Seneca, who had long looked upon 
death a^ a benefit, at last gave his consent, and the veins 
<if both Iheir arms were opened at the same time. As 
Seneca, was old and much enfeebled by the austerities of 
his life, the blood flowed but slowly, so that he caused 
the veins of his legs and tbi^i^lis to be opened also. His 
pains. were long and violent, but they were not capable of 
repressing his fortitude or his eloquence He dictated a 
discourse to two secretaries, which was read vfhh great 
Widiiy after bis death by the people, but which has since 
perished -inf the wixxk of time.- His agonies being now 
drawn out to a great length, he at last demanded ^oI^qr 
tnm, bi9 ph/sicjuui ;. but this idso t^Wud ot \Vv^^«cO.^\^>9^ 
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body bcino: already exhausted, and incapable of exciting 
its (ipcrmiion. He was I'rom this carried into a warm 
bjth. whicii only served to proiong his end '; at lenglV| 
tlerctore^ he was put into a dry store, the vapour of 
which quickly dispaichcd him. In the locan time, hit 
^'ifc Ptfu.iiia having fulkn inlo a swoon with the loss of 
bloo'l, had hvr arms bound 4ipby her domesticS) and by 
this means survived her hOsbuiid for some y«»rs ; but by 
] er conduct during the rest of her life, she seemed al- 
vays mindful of her own love and his example. 

The death of Lucan was not Ic&s remarkable. Ti>t 
veins uf hi< arms bciiii^ opened after lie had lost a gnui 
qa.intity of blood, perceiving liis hunds and legs sircMdy 
dead, while the viial t>aris still continued warm and vig* 
orous, he culled, to miiid a descripiion in 7\i3 own poem of 
the Phat*salia, of a person dying in similar circums(anctS| 
a^d expired while he wm repealing thui beautiful pt» 
sage: j 

•« Ncc sicut vuinere sanguis 
" Eiiiicuit lentus. Ruptis cadit undique veivis 
*' ——Pars ultima tiimci. 
" Tradidit in cetum Vcicuos, vitalibus arms, 
" At tumidos qua pulmo jacet qua viscera ferveftl 
** H«seruntibilaiadm: Luctatuqje muiuun 
♦* Hac cum parte, viri vix omnia membra lulcrunt,** 

i*he death of Peironius about this time is tos 
U. C 817. remiirkable to be jxuii over in siltnce. Tiiii 
A.'D. 66 perbon, whom many moileru hittotians sup- 
pose to be the uulhor oi a work uf no gvt<it 
merit, entitltd Sutyricon, which issiili remaining, was an 
Kpiciirean both in principle and praciii e. In so luxurious 
a court as that of Ntro, he was pailiculurly noted for Lis 
refiucmtnts in luxury. He was accused of being pii\y 
to Pibo's conspiracy, and committt^d to prison. Pctroni- 
us could not endure the anxiety of suspcnhe, wherefore he 
resolved upon pulling himself to deatu, which he perform* 
cd in a manner entirely similar to that in which he had 
lived. 11 opened his veins, and then closed them as he 
ti)ought least pciiulul, with the utmost cheerfulness and 
tranquiiljiy. Me conversed with his frionds, not upon 
muxitna of philosophy or ^t«in^ ^\]\iytc.\s»^ ^vkt. uyon su^b 
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k>pics &8 had amused his gayest revelsl He listened 
while they ^cited the hghtebt pucuis, and by no action, no 
irord, nor circukustance^ shtwcd the perplexity et a dying* 
^u'son. Shortly aker him Numicius Thermus was put 
k) death, as likewise Barea Soranus, and Paetus Tiirasea.- 
The destroying the two last, Tacitus calls an attack u^wn 
rii'tuc it&eli'. Tnrasea died in the midst of his friends 
ROd philosophers^ coaversmg and reasoning on tiie nature 
»f the soul; His wife, who \vas the daughter of the cele- 
brated Arria, wah desirous oi following Tier mother's ex- 
ixn pie, but he dissuaded her from it. The death oftiie 
valiant. Corbulo, who had gained Ntrixi so many victories 
ur^ t\w. PafcUians, followed next. Nbr did the em* 
^Kss Poppi^a iicrself escape, whom^ in a fii oi anger,: 
XB kicked wiieu she wus pregnant, by which she miscar- 
ied and died. At lengtli human nature grew weary of 
scaling her persecutor, and the wiiole world seemed to 
rouse, as if by common consent, to lid the earih of a 
Bionster. 

: Sei'gius Galba, who was at that lime governor of Spain 
ijirab remarkable for his wisdom in peace, and his courage 
11 war ; hut as all talents under corrupt princes ar^e 
langerouii, he for some yeains had seemed uidmg to court 
obscurity, giving himteif up to an h)acii\e life, and avoid- 
ing all opporiunily of signalizing his valour. 

Bui willing to rid his couniry of a monster, he accepted 
the luviiation of Vindix to march witli an aiuiy towaids 
Elonu:. Tiie reputation of tluit general was such, that^ 
lirom the moment he declared against Nero, the tyrant 
considered Uimstlf as undone, -j He received' the account 
IS he was at supper, and instantly stiui:k wiiii terror, over* 
urnedthe tabic with Ids foot, bieaking .two crysial vases 
if immense value. He then fell into a swooui from vvliich 
Nfhen tie recovered, he lore his clothes, and struck Ids 
Head, crying out, *' that he waS utterly undone." He 
low, therefore, called for l^custa to iui nish him with poi- 
iioo i and thus prepared for tiie worst, . he retired: ao the 
Servilian gardens uitn a resolution of flying into Egypt. 
BkJug prevented in thisy and the revolt becoming general^ 
tie Wen' in person, from house to house, but mU the doors 

nr£re shut »^9mia±aa^ iipd noue xi<:v& ftt>wiv^ %a»^^^ 
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his ioquirics. Bein^ now reduced to a itate of despeni- 
tion, he desired Xh-^t one of his favouiite gladiators iDight 
come and dispatch bim ; but even in this request ihtm 
vas none foand to obey. <* Alas !'* cried hci- <* have|| 
<< neither friend. nor enemy !" And then running despe* 
niiely fort!i« seemed rescilved ta plunge headtonf^ into the 
Tib'jr. BuL just then his courage beginning to &il liim 
he.inade a smiden bto;?^ as it' willing to recollect his rea* 
9on^ and asked fr>r some secret place, wlkcre he miqbr 
reassunic his courage, and meet death with a becominf 
fortitude. In hi:ii distress, Phaon* orte of his freed mtn^ 
offered him Jiis country house* about ibur miles distanti 
where he might for some time remain •concealed. Neroi' 
accepted i*ia off^ir. and half dressed as he was* if ith his' 
head covered, and hiding his face with his handkerchief, 
he mounted oji horseback, attended by four of his doroea^ 
lies, of whom the wretched Sporus was one. ' His jour« 
ney, though • sliorty was crowded with adventures. An 
eanhcjuake gave him the first alarm. The iigiitnin|^ 
from heaven :ne}ct flushed in his face. - Hound him lie 
heard notiiing but contused noises from the camp, and 
the. cries of the soldiers, iiiiprecatirig a thousand evils 
upon hiiA head A passcmjcr meeting him- on the way, 
cried, •< There go men iti pursuit of Nero ■* Another 
asked him if there was any news of Nero in the city. 
His iiorse taking frigUt at a iitidd body that lay 9n the 
load, he dropped his handk:erci>i<rf, and a soldier who was 
near, addressed him by name. He naw^ therefore, quit* 
ted his horse, and, forsaking; the highway, entered a 
thicket that led' towards the t>ack i>art of Ph'aon's housfcy 
through which- he- crept,, making the b^^t of his way 
among the reeds and br^imbles, with which the place was- 
ovcrgrawn. During lids interval the&.nate, finding the 
piaciorian guards nad taken part with Galba, declared him 
emperor, and condemned Nero to 4ie, " more.ma|oruih ;" 
that is, according to the rigor of the ancient laws. Wnen 
he was toid of the resolution of the senate against him, he 
asked the messenger what was meant by being .punished 
accorduig-to the rigorof the ancient laws I to this -he was 
answer^^dVthat the criminal was to be istiipped nafked, his 
iiesd was t0 be fixed^ in apililLoty^ ^^Tv^'vciX^cAiY^ftii^^^ ^ 
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wai to be scourged to death. Nero was so teriified alt 
this, that he seized two poignards which he had brought 
Withhiin, end examining theirpoints, returned them to their 
sheaihg| preiendiiig that the fatal moment was not yet ar- 
rived. He then dei^red Sporus to begin the lamentations 
which were used at funerals : he next entreated that some 
of his attendants would die, to give him courage by his 
example ; and afterwards began to reproach hi^oWn cow- 
ardice, crying out, *' Does this become Nero ? is this 
<( trifling well timed ? No, no, let me be coiuageous.'* 
In fact he had no time to spare, for the soldiers who had 
been sent in pursuit of him were just then approaching^ 
the house ; wherefore, hearing the sound of the horseB 
feet, he set a dagger to his throat, with which by the as* 
sistance of Epaphrodiius, his freed man, and secretary, 
he gave himself a morul wound. However, be was not 
yet quite dead when one of the centurions entering the 
room and pretending he came to his relief, attera^ptcd to 
atop the blood with his cloak. But Nero, regaining hina 
with a stem countenance, said, '' It is now too lat<;. U 
« this your fidelity I" Upon which .with his eyes fixed, 
and frightfully staring, he expired) even in det.tb a gha^tl7 
spectacle of innoxious tyranny. 

He reigned thirteen years, seven, nuMiths, and twenty- 
eight days, and died in the thirty -second year of his age. 

Galba was seventy-two years oM when he was 
declared emperor, and was then in 8|)aiii with U C 881. 
Jiis legions. However, he soon found thai hb A P 69. 
being raised to the tiiroue was but an hiiet icy 
new disquietudes. He si;emed to a«ive three objects in 
view. To curb the insolence of xixc soldiers, to punish 
those vices which iuid come to an enormous hcii;hi in the 
last reign, and to replenish the exchequer, whi^ch hc^ 
•been quite drained by the prodigality of his predecessors* 
However, permitting himself to be governed by -fdvouritesi 
he as^ooe time shewed himself severe and frugal, at anp- 
ther remisft snd prodigal, condemning sopae illustrious 
.persona viitliout. any hearing aad p^rdoiiuig oiners- though 
guihy. lo.con^quence of this many seditions were kind- 
led and several, factions promoted iu diSi&ctQ;aX ^^>a ^\>2^ 

mi^pirfy tm jwJticvUlarJy io Germai^}^ 
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Galba, being informed of tlvese commotions, Vas leu* 
fiible tluit btskles his age, he %vas Uss respected for want 
of an heir. He resolved thei*efore to put what he had 
formerly designed in execuiiion and lo adopt some person 
whose virtues might deserve such advancement^ and pn>- 
tect his dccKning age from danger. His favourites unde^ 
standing his dcterntination instantly resolved on givin|^ 
liim an heir of their o\rn choosing ; so that there arose i 
great contention itmonfr them upon this occasion. Otho 
made warm application for himself, alledging the great 
«er\ices he had dene the cmperoi*. as being the first maa 
of note who came to lus asustance 'when he had declared 
ngain<it Nero. However, Galba, being fully resoked lo 
con!{uk the piA>1ic good alone, rejected hi^ suit ; artd on a 
day appointed, ordered Piso Lucinianus to attend him. 
The character given by historians of Piso is that he was \ 
every way worthy of the honour designed ■ lum. He iws j 
r.o way related to Galba, and had no other interest but ' 
merit to recommend him to his favour. Taking this 
youth therefore by the hand, in the presence of his friends, 
he adopted him to succeed in the empire^ giving Itim tht 
most wholesome lessons for guidiiig his future conduct. 
Piso's conduct shewed that, he was highly dwstr^ing this 
distinction ; in all his deportment there appeared such 
modesty, lirmness,' and equality of mind, as bespoke Lioi 
I'dither capable oi discharging than ambitious of obiaining 
his present dignity. But the army and the beuate did not 
seem equally disinterested upon this occabion; ti\ey had 
been so long used to bribery and corruption,- that they 
cbiild now bear no emperor who w^ts not in a capacity of 
satisfying their dvarices. T^^e adoption therefore ol Piso 
wab but doldly received ; for his virtues were no recom- 
mendation in a nation of Universal depravity. ' - 

OthOf who had long been a favourite of Galba, and ho« 
ping to be adopted his successor an the empire, finding 
liis hopes dis'dppointed, and still further stintulattd by the 
immense load of debts which ke had contracted by 'his ri* 
otouB way of li»'ing. resokred upon cbtaining the. .t*nipire 
by force', since l>e could not by peaceable < 4uccess»ion. 
jF/aving- corrupted the 6de\\l\ X>^ v\\^ v^Wiers, he »tole se- 
creiJy from the empevov w\va« V.e s?^% %«wi8^a»%,V.^jflN^*^ 
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ties, and the . avarice of Galbi. Finding the invectives 
received with universiil shouts by the whole army, he en- 
tirely threw off the mask, and avowed his intentions cf 
dethroning him. The soldiers, being ripe for sedidon, 
immediately seconded his views : and taking Otbo upoii 
their shoulders immediately declared him emperor ; and, ' 
to strike the citizens with terror, curried him, with thcic 
Bwords drawn, into the camp. 

Soon after, Bnding the emperor in some measure desert* 
Cidby his adherents, the soldiers rushed In upon him, 
trampling th^ crpwds of people that then fiiled tbcfenim 
under foot. G.'ilba, seeing; them approach, seemed to re- 
recollect uU Ids former fortitude ; and bending his head 
forward, bid the assassins strike it off if it were, for the 
good of t!ie people. This was quickly performed ; and 
his head bein^ set upjKi the point of a luncc, was present- 
ed to Otho, who ordered it to be coutemptuou'iiy carviecl 
round the camp, his body remaining unburicd in the 
streets, till it was interred by one of his slaves. 

He died in the seventyrthird year of his age, A D. 69, 
after a short reign of sjtiven months ; as illustri- . 
ous by his own virtues as it was contamlpated by the vices 
jof his favourites, \y ho shared in his downfall * ;. '" 

Otho, wjiQ was now elected emperori begjjn Jiis rieiga 
by a signal instance of clemency in pardoning Marius 
Celsus, who Jiad been highly favoured by Galba ; and 
.not contented with barely fgrgiiving, lie advanced him to 
the highest honours j asserting, th^t /' jidjiliiy deserved 
evcryi' reward," 

. In tJie mean tinic, the Ie:^ions in Lower Germany, hi.^m 
ing been purchased by the large ^ilis end specious pro- 
mises of Vitellitis tlieir general, were at lengllvinduced to 
proclaim him emperor.; and regardless of , the senate, 
they declared, that they had an eqiud right to app'.>int \o 
.that hig|i station with the cohorts at Roijie. 

Uthp departed from Rome with all haste, io give Vitel- 
Jius battle.. The army of Viiellius, which consisted of 
seventy thousand men, was .commanded by his generals 
Valensand Cecinnu, he himsf It remaining in Gaul in or- 
der to Ni-irg up the rest of his force 8« Both t^ldti'i Vv^s^j^x^- 
cd lo mftt each other with so mucV\ v\r\\Yi\o^\Vj w\^ Y^^itix- 
pitatioDj that three coimd-rable b.vU\c^ \>i^y^ lv;>\v^\\vfiv>}^ 
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space of three dnya. One near Placentia, another near Ore* 
mom, and a third at a place called Castor ; in all which 0« 
tho iind the Honidns had the advantage But these succcs* 
tes were but of short lived continuance, for Valtns and Ce* 
c inna. who had hitherto acted separately joining their for* 
ces, and reinforcint^ their armies with fresh supplies, re» 
solved to come to a general engagement. In this Otiio'i 
forces Were totally overthrown, and he killed himself 
shortly afler» havin):;^ rei^;ned three months and five daj8» 
Viteilius was immediately after declared eoi* 
A. D. 70. peror by the senate, and received the marks of 
distinc!tcu which were now accustomed to fo/« 
low the appointments of the strongest side. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city not as 8 
place he came to govern with justice, but as a town that 
vras become his own by the laws of conquest. 

Vitellius soon gave himself up to all kinds of luxury 
and profuscness ; but gluttony was his favourite vice, so 
that he brought himself to an habit of vomiting in order lo 
be able to renew his meals at pleasure. His entertain- 
mentSi though seldom at his own cost, were prodigious- 
ly expensive ; he frequently invited himself to the tables 
of his subjects, breakfasting with one, dining wiih ano* 
tiier, and supping with a third, all in the same day. 

By the continuance of such vices, added to enormous 
cruelties, he became not only a burden to himself, but 
odious to all mankind. Thus, having become insupport« 
able to the inhabitants of Rome, the legions of ihe east, 
who had at first acquiesced in his dominions, began to 
revolt, and shortly after unanimously resolved to mako 
Vespasian emperor. 

Dnring the preparations against him, Vitellius, though 

buried in sloth and luxury, was resolved to make an effbrt 

to defend the empire ; whert*fore, his chief conimanderS| 

Valens and Cccinna, were ordered to make all poshible 

preparations to resist the invaders. The first army that 

cntcied Italy, with an hostile intention, was under the 

command of Anionius Primus, who was met by Cecinna 

Jiear Cremona. A battle was expected to ensue, but a nc- 

goclutvm {,ik\u^ place, Ccc\t\w.^ vras V^e vailed upon to 

chiwg.: sides, and decVAire ^i>r \ ^w^^^iivvxTv Vlx'^ %x\\tv^^ 

howcvvr, quickly repeated o^ 'wb^x vVi«1 >»^ ^sa^^^ ^^ 
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impriaoninj? their general, attacked Antoriiis though 
lyiihout a leader. The engagement continued during 
the whole night ; and in the morning, after a short repast, 
botli armies engaged a second time ; when the soldiers of 
Antonius, saluting the rising sun, according to custom, 
the Vitellianii, supposing that they bad received new rein- 
forcements, betook themselves to flight, with the loss of* 
thirty thousand men 

In the mean time, Vitellius, who was wallowing in all 
kinds of luxury and excess, made offers to Vespasian of 
resigning the empire, provided his life was spared, and a 
sufficient revenue alioted for his support. In order toen- 
^ce this request, he. issued from his pulace in deep 
mourning, wiih all his domestics wteping around him. 
He then went to offer the sword of justice to Becilius the 
oonsul, which he refusings the abject emperor prfparect 
te lay down the ensigns of empire in the temple of Con- 
cord i but being intertnipted by some who ciied out that 
lie himself wa» Concord, he resolved upon so weak an en- 
couragement, still to maintain his power, and immediate- 
ly prepared for his defence. 

. During this fluctuation of counsels, one Sabinus, vvh6 
had advised Vitellius to resign, perceiving his desperate 
situation, resolved, by a bold step, to oblige Vespasian, 
and accordingly seizv.'d upon the capitol But he wis pre- 
mature in hb attempt ; for the soldiers of Vitcilius at- 
tache:! him with great fury, and, prevailing by their num- 
bers, sQon laid tiKit b;iautiful building in ashes. During 
tiiis dr<^adfui .conflagration Viiellius was fea-sting in t'le 
^laceof ribenus, and beiioldmg all the horrors of tlie as* 
sauit with great »dtisfacuon. Sabinus was taken prisoncri 
and sUorily after executed by the emperor's command. 
Young Qjrniuan, his nephew, who was afterwards empe- 
r^or, escaped by flight in the habit of a priest, and all the 
rest wiio survived the fire were put to the sword; 
.. Put A^niunius, Vespasian's co'U'nindcr, arrived before 
the w^ib of the city, the forces of Vit'elhus resolved upon 
defci|dii^g.i( to the utmost extremity. It was attacked on 
three sides with the utmvwt fuiy, while the army within 
saJlyiiig:MpoiUUs be^ie^ers, defended it Vuh e^i4AUiA'?iVk- 
nJLcy, TJic?b4UieJii5ted a-wUoKi lUy, viW ^Wxsx. \>cv'c>a^ 
. •- •-' ■ . - s'2 ■■ 
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sic(;;cd were driven into the citf, and a dreadful slaughter 
made of theiu in all t lie streets which tliey vhinlj atttn*pt* 
cd to defend. 

Vitelliutt was soon found hidden in an obscure cormrf 
from wiicnce he was t^ken by a party of the con((uenng 
loidicr^i Siitl, however, willing to add a few hours more 
to his miserable life» he bcg(^ed to be kept in prison (ill 
the arriv.il of Vespasian at Rome, pretending that he hed 
sc'^reis of im|)ortance to discover. But his tntreatics 
were vaini the soldiers bindhig his hands bel.irkd hinn, and 
throMhi^an halier round his neck, led him along hfiii na- 
ked into the public forum, upbraiding him, as they pro- 
ceeded, with all those bitter reproaches their malice couki 
suggest, or his own cruelty might deserve. At Ungtiv 
beiii^ come to the place oi punishment, they killed hi» 
with many blows ; and then dragging the dead bcdf 
thi-ough the streets with an hook, they threw it| withbUf 
possible ignou'iiny, into the rivtr Tiber. 

Vespasian was now declared emperor by tbe 
A. D. 70 unariimous consent both of the senate and ihe 
army, and di^^^nificd with all those titles which 
now followed rather the p(»wer than the merit of those wha 
were appointed to govern. 

Having continufrd some months at Alejcsindria in E- 
gypt, where it is said he cured a blind and a lame nian by 
touching them, he set out for Rome, giving his son Titus 
the command of the army that was to lay siege to /erusa- 
Icnii while he himself went forward, and was met mat^y 
miles from Roine by all the senate, and near half the inha^ 
bilunts, who gave the sincerest testimonies of rheir joy in 
having an emperor of such great and experienced virtues. 
Nor did he in the least disappoint their expectations, be* 
ing e(tually assiduous in rewarding merit and pardoning 
his ad versa! ies, in reforming the manners of the cilisens^ 
and setting them the best example in his own. 

In the mean lime, Titus carried on the war against thO' 
Jews with vigour This obstinate and infatuated people 
had U)ng resolved to resist the Roman powiPf vainly hop- 
ing to find protection from Hea?en, which their impie* 
ties had utterly offended. Their own historian represents 
ihcm as arrived at the hight^sl p\vc\v o^\w«^\vVf^ ^VaVc^-ac- 
miiHS^, earthquakes, and pi^\|^\eft> tSV ^iw^v^^^^^"^^^^- 
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tram their approaching ruin. Nor was it sufficient that 
heaven and earth seemed combined a^^ainst ihem ; ihey 
Ivjd the most bitter dissentions anion^ themselves, and 
were split into two parties, that robbed and destroyed eacfr 
other witfi imp^mity, still pillrigrn}^, and at the same time 
boasting their seal for the religion of their ancestors. 

At the head of one of those pardca was an incendiar^r 
whose name was Joh». TUis fiinaiic affected sovereign-- 
power^ and filled the whole city of Jerusalem, and all the 
towns around with tumvrll and pi)Ia<;;e. In ii short time»- 
»new faction arose, headed by one Simon, who, gatlicring 
multitudes orrobbei^s and murderers wha had fled to the 
mountains, attacked many citi'. s and towns* and reduced 
»ll tdumea into his power. Jerusalem at length became 
the theatre- ifl which these two dcmap;o}rues began to e^.- 
ercise their niutud animosity ; John was possessed of the 
temple,, while Sirvion was admitted into the ciiy, both 
equally enraged against each other, while slaughter and 
clevastalEon followed their pretensions. Thus did a city|. 
formerly celebrated for [>eace and unity, become the seat 
of tumult and confusion. 

It was inr this miserable situationr ihnt Titus began his^ 
operations within abotit six furlongs of the city of Jerusa- 
lem, during the frast of the Passover, when the place was 
filled with an infinite multitude of the people, who had 
come fi-om- all i>fir!s to celebrate that great solemnity The 
approach of the Uomans produced a temporary reconcili* 
aiion bet^veen the contending Actions within the city ; so 
that they imanimously i^esolved to oppose the common 
enemy first, and then decide their domestic quat rels at a 
more convenient season. Their first sally, which was 
made with much fury and resolution, put the besiegers 
Into great disorder and obliged thera to abandon their 
camp and fly to the mountains. However, rallying im-^ 
imediately after, the Jews were forced back into the city, 
While Titus in person shewed surprising instances of va«^ 
lour and conduct. 

These advantages over the Romans only renewed in the 
liesieged the desire of private revenge. A tumult ensued 
it\ the temple, in which several of both pani^% >n«x^ ^V^vci \ 
and in this wanner upon every remVavAuTx ^yc>vcv \«\Cv\«s5X 
tAG fuftkjos pf lohn find Simon -Wfti^^^^T i^je.^ ^'^1?^'* 
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•acli other wrl:in, aprircinq; only in their resolutioD (# 
dcfciu] V c (ily d^aiusi xUc Romans. 

T:»t ci-y vras&tron^ly foniiicd by three walls on cvLjy 
ftii!c. txccpi wheic it was fcmcf) by deep vallies. TiiU9- 
b' '< in by ballerina doirn the outward wall; w hie h, after 
m irh faiif^ue andt)an};t.r«he trffccttd* all the time shew* 
liij the j^rtatest cknitniT' to the Jews, and offering (hem 
rrrK.:tv(l as^an;ncts of pare' on. l-'i\e days after the com* 
m -^ccmuit 4>f I he Mev;<^< Titus broke through the second 
w.ill ; and ;l.ou-{h dn\tn backrby the btsxcf>;ed, he rec<H 
T'.rcd hib ^round^ and made preparation for battering th$ 
tVird vali. which was their Ihst defence But fiist, ht 
s.-u: Josephus, thtircoiiiUrjmLn. imo the city to exVxrt 
t'.eni to \ield ; who unin*^ all his eloquence to persuade 
4ht:m, wa!» only rcviltd with scoffs and reproaches. Th^ 
sici<;e WuS now therefore carried on with greater vigour 
than before ; several baitciies. for tnj^inea were raistiV 
w : i:h were no sooner built thun di stroy ed by the encni]r« 
At 1: ri.^ih it was resolved iu council to siuround the whol^ 
city \\2t-i a trench and thus prevent all relief and succours 
from aVo.Kl. This, Avliich was quickly txccuicd, setnitd 
j^3 way to intimidate :he Jews. Tiiough £)ni7ne, ami pis- 
tlKnce its necessary attendants, bc|^an to mc-ke the niosV 
horrid rdv;i^;e> amonp; them, yet this desperate people siill 
resolved to hold out lie now cut down all tie woo'J» 
wiihiii a ctjnside ruble distance of the city, and caiibin.^.- 
more b.ttleties to be r^/ised. he at length battered down lUc 
WulL, and in €ve days (ntered the citadel by force The 
liiwSn howi vcr, continucrd to di^reivc themselves wkh ab- 
ftun.l and fidsc expectations, while many false prophets 
det^huled the multitude, declaring they should soon Iiavr 
assistance from God. The - eat of the battle was now 
tlicrefore gathirtd round the inner vtall of the temple 
Wi.ile the defendants desperately coin betted from ihe topw- 
Ti'us was nillin^ to save tiiis heauuful structure; but a 
soldier casting a braiKl into some adjacent buildings, t he- 
fire communicated to the tt mple ; and notwithstanding 
the utmost endeavours on both sidei^ the edifice was 
quickly consumt.d. The sight, of the temple in ruin* 
eJKctUiUy served to danip ihe ardour of the Jews. Thry 
DOW ba^j^n to perceive thai be^Nexi Xv^ lv^\v4\k^\i \\mivo<i 

While their cries and ta4w;uV8J4ioT» ftOA^iK4Sxw^>^^^^^-. 
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cent fnotintalns. Even tho«e. who were almost expiring 
lifted up their dpni^ eyes to bewail the loss of their tern* 
pie, which they valued more than life itaeir The most 
^liesolutey however, still endeavt>iired to defend the upper 
•nd strongest part of the city« named Sion ; but Ticas, 
with hiabiitttering^eng^inesvsoon made himself entire roas- 
ter ot the plaice. John and Si j»on wereti»ken from the 
Tanks whtfre they had concealed themselves ; the former 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and the latter 
Reserved to grace the -conqiieroi's triumph. The great- 
est part of the populace uere put io the sword, and the 
city was, after a six month's sir ge entirely razed by the 
l^lough ; so that according to our Savif)tir*s prophecy, not 
one stone remained upon another. The nuwi^bers wlio pe- 
rished in this siege, according to Josephus, amounted la 
above a million of souls, and the captives to almost a hnn*^ 
dred thousand. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would have 
crowned Titus as a conqueror, biit he modestly refused 
the honour, alledging that he was only an instrument in 
the hand of Heaven, that manifestly declared its wrath 
against the Jews. At Rome however, all men's mouths 
were filled with the praises of the conqueror, wJio had not - 
only shewn himself an excellent general, h\\t a (ourage- 
ous combatant : his return therefore in triumph, which 
he did with his father, was marked with all the magnifi- 
cence and joy that was in the power of men to express. 
All things that were esteemed valuable or beautiful among 
men were brought to adorn this great occasion. Among 
the rich spoils were exposed vast tjuantities of ji^old taken 
but of the temple"; hut the Book of the Holy Law was 
not the least remarkable among the magnificent profusiof>« 
This was the first time that ever Rome saw the f«aher and 
the son triumph together. A triumpiial arch was erect- 
ed upon this occasion, on which were described afl the 
victories of Titus over the Jews, which remains almost 
entire to this very day. Vespasian likewise built a tem-^ 
■pie to Peace, wherein were deposited most of the Jewish 
■poils ; and having now calmed lill commotions in every 
part of the empire, he shut up the teniple of Jcinus wUlcU 
had been open afxiut five or Mx yearsi. 
Few einporors Jiave recmtdab^xi^r cXx^^^cX^'c Ss«««k 
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histonan<i than Vespasian v yet tfU hU niijnerous acts oi 
generosity and mairnificence could noi preserve Iiiseha- 
racier from tli^.- imputation of rdpacity.and aYarice. He 
deiicended to bOnie very unusual and dUboitouirable imr 
posts, even tUe laying u tax upon urine.. When his sm 
Thus reiDonstr.iied a'^ainai the meaiURss of such a taX} 
Veiipasian, taking a piece of mouey, tUtniandtd if. the 
snicll offended him, adding, that this very money wai 
produced by urine. . » , 

Not wit I islanding, having reigned ten .years, Ipvcdt^ '^ 
his subjects* and deserving their atfectlon, he was surpii- 
•L'd wifb an intiisposiiion at Campaitia, which, from ti)e 
beginnini^ Itc dctiutcd would be fatal ; and pcrceiviTig hift 
end approaching, as he w^isjust goin^ to expire, he cried 
out, that an emperor ought to die btaiiiling ; wherefcrt) 
raiding himself upon his feet, he expired in the bands of I 
those that sust:iined him. ' 

Tiius being joyfully, received as emperor, 
A. D. 79 began to reign wUa tiie praciice of every vinac 
that became a bovereign and a .ipa.n. During 
the life of his father there had been many imputations j 
against him, bolh for cruelty, lust and prodigality ; but i 
upon his exaltation to the throne, he seemed enure ly to 
take leave of his former vices, and became an example of 
the greatest moderaiion and humanity, tlis first step to- 
v/ards gaining the afFcctions of iiis subjects, was his mo- 
derating his- passions and bridiiug his strong inciinations. 
ile had long loved Dernice, .sister to Agrippa, king of 
Judea, a woman of the greatest beauty and the most r^ 
fined allurements. But knowing that the connection with 
her was eniircly disagreeable to the people of Rome, hp 
gained a victory over his uffectiotis, and sent her away, 
not \uthslanding their mutual passion, and the many arts 
she used to induce him to change his resolutions, lie 
next discarded! all those who had been the former ministeis 
of his pleasures, and forbore to countenance the ^compa- 
nions of his loo£;er recreations, though he had formerly 
taken great pAn^ in the selection. This modi ration, ad- 
ded to hisjusiiceand genero^fity, procured him tl.e love 
of all good ]i\en, and the appclliuion of tlie delight of 
mankind, whicli all lAik yLCViftVi"^ ^\l\sx^^ ^•^^>j!iiiC«Ld. Va <^u- 
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Tittis took particular care to punish all infomiers, false 
'^tnebses, and pfomoiers of distention. Those wretches, 
^ho had their- rise in the lircntiousness and impunity of 
fornver reigns^ were now become so numerous that 
their crimes called loudly for punishment.- Of these 
Ith^refore he daily made public examples, condemning 
ihem to be scou'ry^ed in the most public streets, next to be 
dragged through the theatre, and then to be banished into 
Ihe uninhabited parts of the empire, or sold as slaves. 
:Uls courtesy and readiness to do ^oorl have been celebra- 
ted even by Chiistiun wriitrSf his principal rule being; ne- 
•Yer to send any petitioner dissatisfied away. One night, 
(recollecting (hat. he had done nothing beneficial to man* 
Jiind the dcty preceding, he cried out, among his ftiends, 
'» i have lost a day \" a sentence too remarkable not to be 
-universiiliy known. 

Learnini< that two noblemen had conspii ed against himi 

.he rea<iily for:»ave them ; and the next day, placing them 

•next himself in the theatre^ he put the swords with which ^ 

the gludhaors fought into their hands, demanding their 

Judgiiicnt and approbation whether they were of sufficient 

lcnij;th 

In this rei^;n an eruption of mount Vesuvius did con- 
siderable damage, overwhelming many towns, and thn.w- 
iog its ashe& into countries more than an hundred miles 
distant. Upon this memorable occsion Pliny, the natU" 
ralist, lost his life ; for, beiiig impelled by too eager a 
cunosity t«» observe the eruption, he was suffocated in the 
flames. ;TlH:re happened uho ^ibout thi^aime a fire at 
Home, .which contIi>ut'd three days andiiights successive-! 
]y, being ioliowe<l by a plague, in which ten thousand 
men were buried in a day. The cmptror. however d'rtl 
jdl that lay in his power to repair the damages sustained 
by the public; and, with respect to the city, declared 
that he would take liie whole loss of tUat. upon himself 
■ These disasters were ii\.some mc.Hsur. counterhalanced 
• by the successes in Britain under Agricola Tltis excel- 
c lent general having betu sent into that country towards the 
- latter end of Vespasian 'ij reign, shewed i imself equally ex- 
port in. quelling the rclWictory, and civiliiuxv:^ i\\qs^ >«W^ 
..had formerly submitted to thu •.RoavAtk pi*v.v:\. 'Wv^ VVt» 
doviceify for i^ii^bitsntft of NorUi VJii«i ^^t^ ^* ^?P^ 
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that were subdued. He tlien made a descent upon Mcf&«9 
or tile ibland of Anglesey^ which surrendered .«t discici^ 
tion. iiaving thus reniiered biiosclf master of the whole 
country, he took every method to restore discipline to hil 
own urniyy ^nd to introduce some ihkrts of politeness 
among those whom lie had conquered* He exhorted 
them, both hy advice and example, to build temples, thca^ 
trcs, and stately houses. He caused the sons ai their no- 
bi'.ity to be instructed in the hberal arts^ he had them 
ttught the Latin laiiguaive^ and induced them to imiute 
the Roman modes uf drtss ami livinfi:. Thus by tiegreeii 
this baibarous people bc^un lo as&unie the luxururas man* 
ner of their couq*uTors, und in some time even to outdo 
them in all the rL'f!:tciii4cni8 uf S( n&ual pleasures. Upon 
account of these &uc> c^scs in Britain, Titus was saluted ^ 
empcrator the fifitchih time; but be did not long sifr* 
ifivc this honor, bcin^^ surprised by a violent lever at a 
liitlc ijisv-incc Trom Run-:. He expired shortly after, but 
not \uihoui suspicion or ireachtry from his brother Dotni- , 
tiup. who hud ioa^^ wis )ed to govern His death wasio 
the foriy- first year of his age, having reigned two ycarS) 
two months and twenty days. i 

The beginning of Domiiian's reign was wi- 1 
A. D 81. vtrsullj acceptable to. the people, as he appear- 
ed eqtiuliy remarkable for his clemency, Ub^r^ 
ality, and jusi24e. 

But lie 6oon began to shew the natural deformity of his 
mind ins:L«d of < ultivatin); literature, as his faiher and 
broii)er Lad tione, he ncMltcied all kiivds of study, addict* 
ing himself wholly to meaner puisui;s, particularly ar- 
chery and gaming. Hewassovtry expert an archer, 

'that he would frequ- ntly cause one of his slaves to stand at 
a great distance, with lus hands spread as a mark, and 
Vrould srioot his arrows with such exactness as to slicl( 
them all between his fingers. He instituted three aortsof 
contests to be observed every five years, in tnusicy horse- 
in vnsJiip, and wrestling ; but at the same time he banish- 
ed all plulosophc-rs, and mathematicians from Rome. No 
em|K'ror bifore him entertained tlie people with such "va- 
lifHis nnd expensive show«. DuTm^ these diversions he 

dis'iibuted great rewards siXX\t\i^ «a xvx^ix^iwv VxwwwXfi^ 
Mdoracd iriUa purple t<*e ^u^wjWv^^^^'^ ^w»*^S 
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Jypiter and the college of FlaviaD priests about hifn. The 
meanness oi his occupations in solitude was just a con^ 
trast to his exluhitions of public ostentation* lie usualljjr 
«pent his hours of retirement in catching fiies, and stickio||^ 
them through with a bodkin ; so that one of his ser^'ants 
|»eing asked if the emperor weje alone f answered|.tbat he 
had not so much as a jBjr to bear him company. 

His vices seemed everjr day to increase with the dura- 
tion of his reign. His ungrateful treatment «f Agricola 
«eemed the first symptom of his satoral juale^'olence, 
Domitian was afways particularly fond of tibtainxnga nii« 
litary reputation^ and therefore jealous of it in others. He 
had marched some time before into Gaul) upon a pre« 
tended expedition against the €attiy a people of GermanjTi 
andt without ever seeing the enemy, resolved to have the 
honour of a triumph upon his return to Rome. , For that 
imrpose hepurcJiased a number of slaves, whom he drea« 
•«ed in German habits, and at the head of this military pro* 
/cession, entered the city amidst the apparent acdamauoaa 
and concealed contempt of all his subjects. Xhe successes 
therefore of Agricola in Briiain afiecied idm with an exr 
•treme degree of envj. This admirable general pursued 
the advantages wliich he had already obtained* He sub- 
tdueci the Caledonians, and ovi^rcame GakacuSi the Britisl| 
ichief, at the head uf thirty thousand men ; and afterwardi 
Bending out a fleet to scour the coast, first discovered 
4Grettt-Brit2un to he an island. He likewise discovered and 
subdued the Orkneys, and thus reduced the whole into « 
civilized province of the lloman empire. When the ac* 
count o( these sucsesses was brought to Domitian, ht 
received it with a seeming pleasure, but, real uneaai* 
jiess He thought AgiucoUc'B rising repuution a iocit ve« 
proach upon his own inactivity ; and, instead of attempt* 
Ing to emulate, be resolved to siippresa tiie merit of his 
services. Ue.oi:dered him thenefore external marks of 
xipprobauon, and took care thftt triuiaphaat ornaments^ 
rstaiues, and other honours ahovid be decreed him ; but 
.at the same time be removed him feqim his command^ 
tiinder a pretenc;t of ^ppoiiitin^ him to iihe govemmeiu of 
Syria By the^v- m<?^n« Agncola surrendered up hispro* 

.vioceto ;s»alasuosJLiu<;uUusj butsooa toi«nl\kiv^Y^^^ 

-• - T. . ■ ■ ■ -^ 
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otherivite dlifMMed of. Upon his return to Rome, wbkb 
was privately^ atid by nigUt, he was cooUjr received hj the 
emperor ; and dyinfc tome time after in retiretnent, U 
was supposed by some that bis end was hastened by Do- 
tnitian*! direction* Domitian soon after found the want 
of so experienced a commander in the many irruptions of 
the barbarous nations that surrounded the empire Th^ 
Barraauans in Europe^ joined with tliose of Asia, made a 
formidable invasion* at once dcstroyin^i: a whole leg^ioo and 
a general of the Romans The Dacians, under the coo* 
duct of Decebalus their kinfr* made an irruption, and 
overthrew the Romans in several engagements At last 
lioiNfever the barbarians were repelled, partly by force, 
and partly by the assistance of money, which only served 
to Enable them to make future invasions with greater ad- 
vantage. But in whatever manner the enemy might 
have been repelled, Domidan was resolved not to lose the 
honours of a triumph. He returned in great splendour 
to Rome ; and not contented with thus triumphing twice 
vrithout a victory, he resolved to take the surname of Gtt- 
manicus for his conquests over a people with whom ha 
never, contended. 

In proportion as the ridicule increased against him his 
pride seemed every day to demand greater homage. He 
would permit his statues to be made only of gold and 
silver ; he assumed to himself divine honours, and ordered 
that all men should treat him with the same appellations 
wliicfai they gave to the divinity. His Cruelty was not be^ 
hind his arrogance ; he caused numbers of the most illus- 
trious senators and others to be put to death upon the 
fiiost trifling pretences One ^lius Lama was condemn- 
ed and executed only for jesting, though there was nci- 
ther novelty or poip^iancy in his humour. Cocceanus 
was murdered only for celebrating the nativity of Otho. 
Pomposianus shared the same iate, because it was fore« 
told by an astrologer that he should be emperor. Salus* 
tius Lucullus his lieutenan]L in Britain was destroyed only 
for having giiren his paniie to anew sort of lances of his own 
invention Junius Rusticus died for publishing a book, in 
which he commended Thrasea and Priscus, two philosQr 
pbera^ who opposed Vespas\«ii\'s cotuiu?; tq tlie throne. 
XuciusAmoiuu^ J59^emwQ^\JV'e^x^«\^wix>iaD{Sf«^ 
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Ihg how much the emperor was detested at home, resolv- 
ed upon striking for the throne^ and accordingly assumed 
tlie ensigns of imperial dignity < As he was at the head 
of a formidable army, his success remained a long lime 
dloublful ; but a sudden overflowing of the Rhine dividing'; 
his army, he was set upon at that juncture by Normandufi 
the emptTor's genera], and totally routed. The news of 
this victory, we are told, was brought to Rome by supcr- 
natuful means on the same day that the battle was fought, 
Domiiian's severity was greatly increased by this short li- 
ved success. In order to discover ttnfee who were accom- 
plices with the adverse parly, he invented ntw loriures,, 
sometimes culling ofT the hands, at oihtr times thiusiing 
fire into the prividcs of those Whom he suspected of be- . 
ing his enemies. Turing Lis severhics, he aggravated 
his guilt by hypocrisy, never pronouncing sentence with- 
out a preanible full of gentleness and mercy. '1 he night 
before he crucified the compti^oller of his household he 
treated him with the most seeming friendship, and order- 
ed him a dish of meat fromhisown tabic, llcccnied Areti- 
Dus Clemens with him in his own liiter the day he- had 
concluded upon his death. He was particularly terrible to 
the senate and nobility, the whole iKxly of whom he fre- 
quently threatened to extirpate entirely. At one time he 
surrounded the senate house with his troops, to the ^reat 
eonstcmalion of tlie senators. At another, he resolved to 
amuse himself with tlieir terrors in a different manner. 
Having invited them to a public entertainment, he receive 
€d them all very formally at ihe entrance of his palace, 
and conducted them into a spacious hall hung round with 
black, and illunrinated by a few melancholy lamps that 
diffused light only sufficient to shew the hormrs of the 
place. All around were to be seen nothing but co(RnS| 
with the names of each of the senators written upon them, 
together with other objects of terror, and instruments of 
execution. While the company beheld all these prepara- 
iiona with silent agony, several men, having their bodies 
punoj pdotrep puo 'n^ii :)qi p;)a9)U9 ^asqio 7n\i ui qdjor Sui 
blackened, each with a drawn sword in one hand, and a flam- 
them. After some time, when the guests expected no- 
thing less than the most instant dcuv\\) N««\\VT\wi«vs»,\i^ 
juJdaa's capricious cruelly, the d^ortb "^w^ViX o\|?t\jw^ «s^ 
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•ne of the Bcnrtnts came to inform them that the emperor | 
^ive all the company leave to withdraw. Theae cmeliiea 
were rendered still more odious by his luat and avarice. 
Frequently after pre»idrng at an exccntionf he wovild le* 
tire with the hswdest prostitutes, and use the same baths 
which Ihey did. The last part of the tyrant's rei{^ was 
inui*e unstipportablc thsn any of the preceding. Nero eic* 
crcised his cruelties without being a s>pectator ; but a 
principal part of the Roman miseries, during bis reig% 
was ta see and be seen ; to bthold the stem air and fiery 
^age of the tyrant, which he had armed against blushiag^ 
by continued intemperance* directing the tortures, and 
maliciously pleased with adding poignunre to every agony. 
But a period was soon to be put to this monster's crueW 
ties. Among the number of those whom he ai onceca* 
ressed and suspected was his wife Don. itia« whom he )ai 
taken from i£lius Lama, her former tiusband. It was the 
tyrantN method to put down the names of all such as he 
intended to destroy in his tablets, which he kt pt about Lita 
with great circumspection. Domiiia fortunately hap- 
pening to get a sight of ihrmi was struck at finding her 
own name m tht catalogue of those fated to destruetioa. 
She shewed the fatallist to Norbanws and Petronius, pr«« 
fec:i of the prsetorian bunds, who found themselves set 
down ;. as. likewise to Stephanus, the comptroller of tho 
household, who came into the conspiracy with alacrity. 
They fixed upon the eighteenth day of Stptember for the 
completion of their great attempt. Upon preparing to go 
to the bath on the morning of that day^ Petronius, hisr 
•hamUeikiin, came to inform him that Sttphanus tlia 
comptroller of tiie household desired to speak to him upon 
an affdir of the utmost importance. The emperor hav«^ 
ing given orders that his attendants should retire, Stepha- 
nus entered with hi) hand ia a scarf, which lie hac) woni: 
t';us for some days, the bettes to conceal a dagger, as none 
were permitted to approach the emperor with arras. Uc 
began by giving information of a pretended conspiracy! 
and exhibited a paper in which the par.ticulaps were spe- 
cified. While Domitian was reading the contents with 
an eager curiosity, Stephanus drew the dagger, and btruclr 
Jilm in the groin. Tha wouwd tvoX. V\w^ xtvwv^V, Domu 
tim caiight hold of the a^wissm vc^^SlxXx^^ns Vvav>\^«^ Ni«i 
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ground, calling out ft)r assistance. But Partlieniiis with 
his fi*eed man, a gladiator, and two subaltern ofiBcers, now 
coming in, they ran all furiously upon the emperor^ and 
dispatched him with seven wounds^ 

It is almost incredible what some writers relate con* 
ceming Apollonius Tyaneus, who was then at Ephenus; 
This person, whom some call a magician, and some a 
philosopher, but who more probably \ias nothing more 
than an impostor, was just, at the minute in which Domi- 
tian was slain, lectuiing in one of the public gardens of 
the city. But, stopping short all of a sudden, he cried 
our, <» Courage, Stephanus, strike the tyrant." And then* 
after a pause, ** rejoice, my friends, the tyrant dies this 
«* d^y ; this day, do I say I the very moment in which I 
** kept silence he suffers for his crimes ; he dies !** 

Many more prodigies were said to have portended hia 
death, but the fate of such a monster seemed to produce 
more preternatural disturbances, and more predictions 
than it deserved. The truth seems to be, that a belief in 
omens and prodigies was again- become prevalent ; the 
people were again relapsing into piisiine barbarity-: a 
country of ignorance is ever the proper soil for an harvest 
of imposture. 
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HEN it was publicly known that Domitian wa* 
slain, the senate began to load his memory with every re- 
proach. His statues were commanded to be taken down, 
and a decree was made, that all \\i^ inscriptions should be 
erased, his name struck out of the registers of Famt, and 
his funeral omitted. The people, wl^o now took little 
part in the affuirs of governments looked oo lus death with 
indifference; the soldiers alone, whom he had loaded* 
with favours, and enriched by lar^««t:^ usicstt^Vj ^t^i^^^tK^ai^ 
Ud their btne&ctor, 

T % 
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Tbc tenate therefore rcBoWcd to provide a- tucccssoit 
licforc liie arruf could have an opportiuiily of taking the 
fv|i|xiintnient iipon themsvlves ;. and Cbcceiua- ^It^va vra» 
chosen to the empire the very day on whioii the tyrant was 
blain. He was of an iliustrious family, as most say^ by 
liirtli a S|>ani4rd, and above sixty- five yeacs old when he 
yt'Ai' called to the throne* He was at that time the most 
remarkable man in Homr, for hia virtues, nicderuiion- 
aiul respect to the laws.;, and he owed hi» exaltation to the 
bldmeless conduc t of his former life. 

The people* U;i|ig: loui^ accustomed to tyranny, re« 
gonled Nervals gentle reign with i^i^ure, and even-gai-e 
luM iinfaccility (tor. hia hufnaniiy wtji carrttd tco (arror. 
justice). the name of benevolence. Upon coming toUic 
throi>e, he solemnly swore that no -senator of Kome should: 
he i>tti to death by his command, during liis Fc^ignithouglv 
tbeysgave ever so just a cause. This oath he >o religi* 
ou^ly observed) thai when .two senatoi^ had conspired bis 
death, he used no kind of severity againat thtm ; bat 
sending for them, toilet them see he was not ignorant of 
their designs, he carried them wiih him to the public 
theatre : there presenting each a dagger, he desired thenv 
to strike, as he was determined not to ward off thebiow.. 
Dtiitn); bii sliort reign he made several good Jaws. He 
pii'l-lcubrly prohibited the castration of male chiklren ;. 
which had iK-en liktluise condemned by bis predecessor,, 
but not wliully remo\ed. He put all those slaves to dcatli- 
who had) during the last reign informed lagainst (heii* 
niabttPi. He permitted no slatueb to be erected to V.iv 
honour, and converted such of Domitiun's as had been 
£ pared by the senate inlo money. He sold many rich 
robe3) and much of tl\e splendid fuvititure cf the palace,, 
ond retrenches] several unreasonable expences at court. 
At the same time he had soiittle regard ibr money, that, 
^rhen one of his subjects found a large treasure, and wriite 
to the eni])e:'or how t(» dispose of it, he received for an* 
siver th^t lie niight use it ; but the findei^still informing 
the emperor, that i. was a fortune too large for a private 
person, >(erva, admiring his bon* sty, wrote him word 
that tht n he might abuse it. 
• A life of nueh gj^uerot^ily axvd uvUdKieas was not howexeit 
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Vfithout its enctnies. VigiliuS' Rusus, ivliohad opfioscd^ 
him, was- not only pardoned) btrt made his colleague in 
the oonsulship. Calpurnius Crassus alsowith some others^ 
formed a conspiracy to destroy him ; 1)ut he resteti^satia* 
ikdnviUv banishing^, those >V'ho were culpabley though the: 
senate were for inflict nig -more rigorous- punishments; 
But the most dtingerous insurrection against his interest^^ 
was from the praetorian bands, who, headed by Caspa* 
rius Olianus, insisted u^wn^revengirij; the late emperoW** 
dcathy whose memory: was still dear to them, from his. 
ft-ecpient liberalities, Nerva, whose kin(h1ess*^tx> good* 
men rendered him*more obnoxious to the vicious, did-all. 
in his power to stop the progress of this insurrection ; he- 
presented' him self to the mvitinous soldiers, and^opening: 
bis bosom, de-iced them to strikre there rather than be- 
guilty of so ^much injustice. The soldiers however paid^ 
no reganl to his . remonstrances, but seizing upon Petro- 
mus and Parthe?)itts> slew^ them in the most ignominiotrft- 
manner. I^t content witbthis, they^even compelled the* 
emperor to approve of their seuiiion, and to make a speech" 
to -the pcoplci in;.whidi he. thanked the cohorts for their 
fidelity. 

So disagreeable, a constraint upon the emperoi^s incli-- 
Aations was, in-the end. attended with -the* moat happf< 
effects, as It caused the adoption of Trajan to succeed him.-. 
For, perceiving that, in »he present turbulent disposition^ 
of the times, he stood iivneedof an assistant in tlie em«- 
pire, setiin^g. aside ail his own-relations^ he fixedsupon 
Ulpius Tfaja% an. utter stranger to • his family, who. 
Vhxs the:i gis^ve.nsp in- Up;)2r Geniwnyi as his suc- 
cessor-. And in about three months after, having, put 
himself into a violent passion^ with one Regulus a senator^ 
he was sei2:ed wuh a fever, of whioh he died^ after a short - 
reign of one year, four mont hs, and nine days<^ '' 

lie was the first foreign emperor who reigned in Romty^ 
and justly reputed a prince of great generosity and mode* 
Aition. He is also celebrated for.-his wisdomy though witii. 
less reason, the greatest instance he gave of it during hit 
reign being the choice of bis successor. 

Trajan's family was- originally from Italy, 
^tt.he himself was born at Seville.ia^S^aKa. \I.Q»,\«k\« 
Upon bf:mg informed oi^Yi% de?i\h oj ^eir? V Fa*^*"^^ 
Ji e pi'epan^d to reUirn tg^ Rome trgov Vi^tirva^ 
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ny, where he \fM gcnemor : and one of the first lectures 
he received upon liis arrival was from Plutarchy^ the phi- 
losf>pher, who had the honour of bting his master, and is 
said to have whiten him a letter to the following purposti: 
V Since your merits, and not your importuniiics^ have 
M advanced you to the empire, permit me to congratu* 
«* Utcyour nrtues and my own fortune. If your future 
" government prove answerable to your former worth I 
«< shall be happy ; but if you become worse for power, 
^ yoor*s will be the danger^ and mine the ignominy oi 
^ your conduct. The errors of the pupil will be charged 
M upon his instructor. Seneca is reproached for the tnor* 
i( mities of Nero ; and Socrates and Quintillian have not 
«t escaped censure for the misconduct of their respective 
t* scholars. But you have it in your power to make me 
*< the most honoured of noen, by continuing what you are. 
«* Continue the command of your passions, and make 
1^ \irtue the scope of all your actions. If you follow these 
*< instructions, then will I glory in my having presumed 
w to give them ; if you neglect what 1 offer, then VilV 
** this letter be my testimony that you. have not erred 
<« through the counsel and authority of Plutarch." I 
have inserted this letter, whether genuine or not, because 
it «;tems to me well written, and a striking picture of thil 
great pliilosopher*s manner of addressing that best of 
princes 

This good monarch's application to business, his mo* 
deration to his enemies, his modesty in exaltation, his 
liberality to the deserving, and his frugality in his own 
expences, have all been the subject of panegyric among 
his cotemporaries ; and they continue to be ilie admira- 
tion of posterity. 

Upon giving the prefect of the prxtorian bands the 
sword, according to custom, he made use of this remark- 
able expression : (< Take this swords and use it, if I have 
«• merit for me ; if otherwise, agambt me." After which 
he added, that he who gave laws was the first who was 
bound to observe them. 

The first war he was engaged in after his coming to the 
throne was with the Daciuns, wLo during t: e reign of 
D:)milijn, had commiiied numberless ravages upon the 
pjvvmc^s of the empire, Vl^ vu^tt^lw^ Tdivi^ ^ \viiK.\^>aL 
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amif) and, with great expedition marched into those bar^ 
barous ftouniries^ wliere he was vigorously opposed by 
DecelKilus, the Dacian kingr who^ for a long timei with* 
stood lis boldest efforts. At lengthy however^ ihts mo^- 
narcii being constrained to come to a general battle^ and 
-no longer able to protract the war, he was routed with 
great slaughter, tbo»gh not wHhout great loss to the con- 
querors. The Roman soldiers upon this occasion want- 
.ing linen to bind up their wounds, the eini>eror tore his 
own robes to supply them. This victory compelled the* 
l*neniy to soe for peace, which they obtained upon very 
disadvantageous terms ; their king coming into the Ro- 
man camp, and acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, aCiter the usual triumphs and re- 
joicings upoa such an occasion were over, be was surpri- 
sed with an account that the Dacians had renewed hostili- 
ties. Decebalus their king was now therefore a second 
lime adjudged an enemy to the Roman state, and Tra- 
. jan invaded his dominions with an army equal to that 
with which he had before subdued him. But Decebalus^ 
now grown more cautious by his ibrmer defeat, used eve- 
ry art to avoid coming to an engagement. He also put 
Tarious stratagems in practice to distress the enemy ; and 
at one time Trajan himself was in danger of being slain. 
Dr taken. He also took Longinus, one of the Roman ge- 
nerals, prisoner^ and threatened to kill him in case Tra-- 
jau refused granting him terms of peace* But the em-^ 
peror replied, that peace ai^l war had not their depen- 
dence upon the safety of one subject only ;, wherefore Lon-- 
g^nus some ti*ne after destroyed himself by a voluntary 
death. The fate of this general seemed to give new vi- 
gour t6_T^dja^*s operations. In prder to be better enabit d 
ta invade the enemy's territories at pleasure, heXuidcrtook 
ft most stupendous- work, whkh was no less tj^an buildiia^ 
a bridge across tiie Danube. This amiazing structure, 
vhich was built over a deep, broad, and rapid river, con- 
ustedofmore than twenty-two arches, an> hundred «nd 
fifty feel hig^> aiid an hundred aftd seventy broad : the 
ruins of this structure, which remain to this day, sh^ir 
modern archhccts how fat they were sut^^s^^fe&Vj ^^^^^sw* 
4d£Oi%L both m the greatness and tlAft^V^oVckti^^d ^1>^c^^vk ^^ 
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sifi^nt. Upon finUliing this worik, Trajan continiKd the 
War wiUi ^rtat li^^our* sharing with the n)ean«&t>of hbsol- 
diers the faiigues of the campuign^ and convittuall^ tn- 
ccMiraging them to their duty by his on example. By 
these means, notwithstanding the country was tpucietfs 
and uncultivated, and the inhabitants brave and hardy, lie 
subdued ihc whole, and added the kingdom of Dacia as a 
province to the Roman empire, Dectbalus made some 
attempts to escape ; but being surrounded on every sidci 
he at last slew hiraseK, and his head was sent immtdiattly 
to Rome to certify his misfoitune there. These succes- 
ses seemed to advance the empire to a greater dt^ne of 
S|)ltndoiir than it had hkhcrto acquired. Amba^ssdors 
were sttn to come from the interior parts of India, 10 
congratulate Trajan's success, and bespt&k his Iritnd- 
ship- At his return to Rome he t- ntcred the city in trf- 
umph ; and. the rejoicings for his victoiie:» lasted for Uie 
space of an hundred and twenty days. 

Having given peace and proi^perity to the cmf^r^^c 
continued his rtign, loved, honrurtd, and &ln*.c^t acToTtd 
by his subjects. He adorned the city w iih public build- 
ings : he freed it from such men as lived by their vices; 
he entertained persons of merit with the ttlmost familiari- 
ty ; aud so little feared his enemies, that he could scarce* 
ly be induced to suppose he had any. 

It had been happy for this great piince's memory, if he 
liad she^^n equal citmency t» all his subjects; but about 
the ninth year of his reign, he was persuaded to lookxipon 
the Chri»iians with a suspicious eye, an^ 
U. C. 860, great numbi-rscf them were pnt to death, as 
A. D. 107. well by popular tumults as by edicts and judi- 
cial pioctcdingf. Hcwcver, the ptrseciition 
ceased after seme time i for the emperor having advice 
from Pliny, the proconsul in Bithynia, of the innocence 
^nd simplicity of the Christians, ami of their inr ffVnsive 
and moral way of Ii%ing, he suspended their punishments. 

During this emperor's reigo there was a dreadful imur- 

Tfciion of the Jews in all parts of the empire. This 

Wretch td people, siill infatuated and ever espectinjir seme 

^gnai deliverance, took the advantage of Trajan's ab- 

scnce in the east, in an e^Y^^"^^^^^^ VaVvw^ >Kv^!.^ttsiken 

agsdn&t ihc Armenians ?cnd VmxVobii^^ v^ xcias&'^x^^ -^ 
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thcGree'ks and Romans which they got into their power 
Wkhotit reluctanee or merc^; This rebellion first begun 
in Cyrene, a Roman province; in Africa ; from thence the 
flames extended to E^^ypt, %nd next to the ibldnd of Cy« 
prus. These places they in u manner dispeopled with un- 
governable fury. Their barbantiea were such that they 
ate the flesh of theii; enemies, wore their skins, sawed 
them asunder, cast them to wild beasts, made them kill 
each other, and studied new torments by wliich to destroy 
them. However, these cruelties wore of no long dura- 
tion ; the governors of the respective provinces making 
liead against their tumultuous fury, soon treated them 
with a retaliHtion of cruelty, and put them to death, not as 
human beings^ but as outrageous pests to society. As 
the Jews had practised their cruelties in Cyprus particu- 
larly, a law was publicly enacted, by which it was made 
capital for any Jew to set foot on the island. 

During these bloody transactions, Trajan was prosecute 
ing his successes in the east, where he carried the Roman 
arms farther than they had ever beeujbeforc ; but i*esolv« 
ing to return once more to Rome, he found himself too 
weak to proceed in his usual manner. He therefore or- 
dered himself to be carried on shipboard to the city of 
Saleucia, where he died of the apoplexy, hav- 
ing been attacked by that disorder once before A. D. 1 17y 
in the sixty-third year of his age, after a 
reign of nineteen years^ six months, and fifteen days. 

Adrian, who was nephew to Trajan, was adopted to 
succeed in the empire, and elected by all orders of tho 
state, though absent from Rome, being then at Antiochy 
as general of the forces in the cast. 

Upon his election, he began to pursue a course quite 
opposite to that of his predecessor, taking every method 
of declining war, and promoting the arts of peace. He 
ivas quite satisfied with preserving the ancient limits of 
the empire, and seemed no way ambitious of extensive 
conquest. 

Adrian was one of the most remarkable of the Roman 
emperors for' the variety of his endowments ; he was 
highly skilful in all the accomplishments both of body 
and mind ; he composed, with great beautv^ V>vAV\\w^^55fyt. 
ted verse; be pieadt4.^{ the \>at|^ a.TKdL "fi^ ^xi^>&xXw^\a»s^. 
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orators of his time t nor were his moral virtues less tbair 
his accomplishments. His moderation and clemencf 
appeared hy pardoning the injunes which he had t^ctivdl 
whtn he was yet but a private man One <]ay, mteting 
a person who had formerly been his most inveterate ene- 
tnv, " my good friend,* cried he, ** you have cscapedf 
*< [or I am made emperor.** He was affable to his friendif 
and gentle to persons of meaner stations ; he relieved their 
%?ants, and visited them in sickness ; it being his constant 
maxim* that he was an emperor, not elected for bis oira 
]*;ood, but for the benefit of mankind 

These were his virtues, which were contracted by « 
strange mixture of vices ; or, to say the truth, he wanted 
strength of mind to preserve his general rectitude t)! cbsi* 
racfer without deviation. 

He was scarce settled on the throne when several of 
the northern barbarians, the Alani, the Sarmatians, and 
ihe Dacians, began to make devastations on the empire. 
These hardy nations, who now found the way to conquer, 
by issuing from their forests, and Ihen retiring upon ibe 
approach of a superior force opposing them, began (o be 
truly formidable to Rome. Adrian had thoughts o( 
contracting the limits of the empire, l»y giving up some 
of the n-.ost remote and least defensible provinces; 
but in this he was overruled by liis friends, who wrongly 
imagined that an extensive frontier would intimidate an 
invading enemy. But though lie complied with their re- 
monstrances, he broke down the bridge over the Danube 
which his predecessor had built, sensible that the samti 
passage which was open to him was equally convenient to 
the incursions of his barbarous neighbours. 

Having staid a short time at Rome, so as to sec that 
all things were regulated and established for the safety of 
the public, he prepared to visit, and take a view of his 
whole empire. It was one of his maxims, that an empe- 
I'or ought to imitate the sun, which dilTused warmth and 
vigour over all parts of the earth. He therefore took with 
liim a splendid court, and a considerable force, and enter- 
ed the province of Gaul, where he numbered all the inha* 
bitants. From Gaul be went ihto-Germany, from thence 
lo Hlolhndy and then passed over mo Bt\i^\w ; there re* 
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Romans. For the better security of the southern parts 

''■ of ttit: fcu)g;dom, he buiK a -wall of wood and earth, ex- 
tending^ from the river Eden in Cumberland to the Tjrne 

' ' in Northumberland, to prevent the incursions of the Picts 
and 6th V r barbarous nations to the north. Frofp Britain 
returning through Gaul, he directed his journey to Spain, 
where he was received with great joy, as being a native 

■ of that country. There, wintering in the city of Tarra- 

'' *grona, he tailed a meeting of all the deputies from the pro- 
vinces, and ordained many things for the benefit of the na- 
tibn. From Spain, returning to Rome, he continued 

••' there for some time in order to prepare for his journey 
into the east, which was hastened by a new invasion of the 
Parthians. His approach compelling the enemy to peace» 
he pursued his travels, without molestation. Arriving in 
Asia Minor, he turned out of his way to visit the famous 

' city of Athens. There, making a considerable stay, he 
was initiated into the Elusinian mysteries, which were ac- 
counted most siacred in the Pagan mythology, and took 
upon him the office of archon or chief magistrate of the 
place. In this place also he remitted the severity of the 
Christian persecution at the representation of GranianuSf 
the proconsul of Asia, who represented the people of that 
persuasion as no way culpable. He was even so far re« 

' conci'ied to them as to think of receiving Christ among* 
theniimberof the gods.' After a wintei^a continuance a€ 
Athena he weiit over into Sicily, and visited ^tna, and 
thts bthef curiosities of the place: Rietuming from thence 
oqce-fiiore to Home, afttr a short stay he prepared sblps» 
khi croWd o/er ip|o Africa. ' Thiere he spent much 
'tihae inregulating abuses, and rjelbtming tiie government ; 
in Hebiding controversies, and c^rectiiig magnificent build- 
' tngs. Among; the rest, he ordered Carthage to' be 
renuilt,' icalling it alter his own name, Adrianople Again 
returning to Rome, wheie he stayed but a very little timet 
he ibraivelied a second time into Greece, passed over into 
Asia Minor ; from thence went into Syria, gave laws and 
instructions to all the neighbouring kings, whom be invi* 

". ted to tome and consult with him ; he then entered Pales* 
tme,' Ai"abi4t,'and Egypt, where he caused Ponipey*a tomltH 
that had been long negkcted'aud 'aVtivo^V cq\^\^^ ^\^ 
MMDd, to 4ms nocw^ and beauxi&«d, ^ )i« «^ ^^^ w^^^ 

U 
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for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was performed 
yrnh great expcdiiion by the asbistaucc of tke Jtw&, who 
now began to conceive hopes of being restored to their 
long lost kingdom. But these expectations, pnly served 
to aggravate their calamities ; for being incensed at jlhe 
privileges which were granted the Pagan worshippers in 
their new ciiy, they fell upon the Romans and Christians 
that were dispersed throughout Judea, and unmercifully 
put them all to the sword Adrian was at Athens wJkd 
this dangerous insurrection began ; wherefore^ sending a 
powerful body of men under the comiuand of Julius j 
Severus against tliem, this general obtained many sigr al 
thoui^h biuotly victories over the insurgents. The ^ar 
was concluded in two years, by the detrioliuon of above a 
thousand of their best towns* and dhe destruction of near 
SIX hundred thousand men in battle. ; 

He then b tnibhed all those who. remained out of Judea ; | 
/and by a public decree fovbatie any. to come \\ithiD >it.w 
of their native soil Tliis insuruction.was soon after fol- 
lowed by a dangerrus ircupticn of the; barbarous nations 
to the northward of tlie cn^pive, who, etUering Media with 
great fury, and parsing tluough Armenia^ canied tiitir 
devastations as far as Cappadocia. Adrian preferring 
peace upon any terms to an unprofitable war, bought 
them off by large sums of money ; so that they returned 
peaceably into their native wilds lo.enjoy their plunder^ 
imd iueditate freiih invasions. 

Having scptnt thirtHii years in travelling throijp^h l"i» 
dominions, and refo.rmin)i^ the abuses of the empire^ he 
at last resolved to return and end all his fatigues at Rome. 
Nothing could lie more grateful to th^ people than his 
resolution of crming to reside for the rest ot his days 
among them ; they received him witij the loudest demon- 
Si rations of joy ; and though he now began to grow old 
and unwieldy, he remitted not the least of his former asii* 
duity and application to the public ^yelfare.. His chief 
amusement was in conversing with !hi; most celebrattd 
men in every art and science, Irequently boasting that he 
thouu:ht no kind of knowledge inconsiderable, or to be 
OegJected either in his private or public capacity. Adri- 
^n was so iond of hlevatY lvJlme^ tUat^ we are told, be 
f\^tG his own lift) said «ilx^:x^'dixCL<&^^N^\^v^\i^^^\\«^^ 
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to publish under their names But whatever mip;ht have 
becti his weakness in aiming at universal n-putation, h^ 
was in nb part of his rcio:n remiss in attending the duties 
of his exalted station. H^ ordered the knij2:his and sena* 
tots never 16 appeal' in public but- in the proper habits of 
their orders. 'He forli.vJe' masters to kill their slaves, as 
had been before allowed, but ordained that they should be 
tried by the laws enacted aj^ainsl capital offences. A law so 
just, had he done*Rothin^ m^re* deserved to haye ensured 
his reputation with posterKy, and tohave mJtde him* dear to 
mankind.' H-J still further extended the lenity of the laws to 
tifdse unhappy 'men who had been loiig thought too nierin 
for justice, ff a masli;r was found killed in his hoiiseihe .. 
would not alloWall his slaves to be put to the torture as 
formerly, but only such as might have perceived or pre- 
vented the m Order. • • . •■ 

In rich employments he consumed tht* greatest part of 
his time ; but at last, fir^dihg the duties of his station daily 
increasing, and his own strength proportionally upon tJie 
decline, he resolved upr^n adopting a sifcccsscr. Marcus 
Antoniui afterwards sumanied the Pious, was the per- 
son he pitched upon^but previously obhged him to adopt 
two others, namely, Marcus Aurclius, and Lucius Vc- 
rus, all of whom afterwards succeeded in the empire. 

'^ Whiicf 'he was thus careful in appointing a successor 
his bodily infirmities became so insupportable that he ve- 
hcmenly desired some of his attendants would dispatch 
himl Anionius, however, would by no means permit 
any <if bis domestics to be guilty of so c^reat un impiety, 
bill used all the aris in his power to reconcile the emperor 
to sustain life. 'His pains increasing every day, he was 
frequently heard to cry out *^ How misenible a thing it is to 
"seek death and not to find ill" In this deplorable exij^encc 
he resolved on going to Biiiac, where the tortures of his dis- 
ease increasing, they affected his understanding; Conti- 
niiing fur some time in these excruciating circumstances, 
he was at last resolved to observe no regimen, often say- 
itig that kings died merely by the multitude of their phy- 
sicians. This conduct scn-'ed to hasten that death he 
seemed so ardently to desire ; and it was probably joy upon 
its 'approach which dictated the ceVi\it;\Vtii ^Vw.-LiS xOcvvs^v 
ate so wvll known, and in rcpc^i^in^ ^YaOcv \\^ ^^>^v:^t5% 
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in the sixty-second year of hia. tge, after a prosperous 
reign of twenty one ye^rs ar^ eleven months. 

Titus Antcniu'^i, his successort was bom m 
U. C 891. the city of >Ii>4ne8 in G^ul His ftither was a 
A. D. 138. nobleman of an ancient family that .hadenjoy- 
/d **^e h'lg^..<:st honours of th» aiate. At the 
time of hib succetidj /^g lo the throne he was about fifty 
years old, and had passed through many of the most im- ^ 
poriant offices of il j^. st^te with great integrity and applies- 
Uon His \irtue .a in private life were no way impaii-ed by 
exaltation, as b' ^ shewed himself one of the loost; excel- 
lent princes for juaUGe, clemency and moderatioo. Hii . 
morals were ^ pyp^ xh^Li he was usually compared to 
Numa« and. 'n^as sur»amed the. Pious, both for his tender- 
ness to his predecessor Adrian when dying, and hls> 
particular a ttacbmtnt to the religion of hia country. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned inen« to whom 
he gave la .rge pensions and great honors, drawing them 
fn.m al| • parts of ihe world. Among the rest, he fctut 
lor App' iUonius. the fan^ous stoic philosopher, to instruct 
his adof yted son Marcus Aurelius, whotn he had previous* 
1y man ^(.(f ^q his daughter. Appolonius being arrived at 
"Rome ,^ the emperor desired his attendance, but the other . 
arrof ^antly answered, " That it was the .jscholar's duty to 
wait upon the master, and not the master's upon the 
scb.olar." To this reply Antonius only returned with a 
sniile, ^ That it was surprising how Appolionius, who 
xiiade no difBculty of coming from Greece to Rome, 
should think it so hard to walk from one part of Rome to 
another,'' and immediately sent Marcus Aurelius to 
Irm. While the good emperor was thus employed 
in making mankind happy, in directing their conduct by 
his own example, or reproving their follies with the keen- 
ness of rebuke, he was seized with a violent fever at Lo- 
rium^ a pleasure house at some distance from Rome; 
where finding himself sensibly decaying, he ordered his 
friends and principal officers to attend bim. In their pre* 
sence he confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius,. 
without once naming Lucius Verusi who had been joined 
by Adrian with him in the succession ; then commanding 
the goldtn statue of Fortuivt, N?Vv\tVi '?i^a always in the 
chambers of the emperors, to be tt^mo^^iV ViX\«x ^\ V^ 
successor, lie expired in the *^vtxvxv«&^^^^^ ^\>kv^^%^. 
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khtv a prosperous reign oftwentf-two years, and almost 
eight months. 

.Marcus AureliuSf though left sole successor to the 
throne, took Lucius Verus as his associate and 
equal in governing the state- Aurelius was U C. 914. 
the son of Amius Verus, of an ancient and il- A 0. 1.61. 
lustrious fami))^, which claimed its original 
from Numa. Lucius Verus was the son of Commodus^ 
Who had been adopted by Adrian, but died before he «uc« 
cceded to the throne. Aurelius was remurkable for his 
virtues and accomplishments, as his partner in the empire 
was for hifi un^ov«;niable passions and debauched morals. 
Tlie one was an example of the greatest goodness and wis- 
tfom* tiie otlier of ignorance, sloth, and extravagance. 
■ The two t-mperors had been scarce settled on the throne 
When the empire seemed attacked on every side from the 
barbarous Nations by which it was surrounded- The Cati 
llivadcd Germany and iihxiia, ravaging all with fire and 
sword ; bat were alter some lime repelled by Victorinus. 
The Driiuins likewise revolted, but were repressed by 
Califurnius. But the Purthians, umler their kin^ Volo* 
gesus, m-ide an irruption stillmore dreadful tiian either 
of the former, destroying the Roman legions in Armeuia, 
then enterin-^ Syna and driving oiM the Roman governor, 
atitt fiUitig the whole country with terror ami confusion, 
in order to stop the progress of'tliis barbarous irruption^ 
V^rus himself went in person, being accompanied by Au- 
tielius part of the way, • - ' . . 

- Vei'us, upon entering Antioch, gave an indulgence to 
everf appetite, witliout attending (0*1116 fatigues of war^ 
rioting ih- excesses,* uivknown ' e\'en to the voiupiuous 
Greeks, leaving all the glory of the fiekl to his heuiejunts 
■who- Were sent to repress the enemy. These, however, 
fou'^ht Mrith great success ^ Statins Piiscus took Artaz.aai ; 
Martius put Vologesus to flight, look Sekuoia, plundered 
-and bMrnt Babylonand Ctesiphon, and demoiisjiedtbe mag- 
iiificetil palace of ihe kings of Parthia. In a course oi io«r 
years, - during which the war contiiMied* the Romans en* 
lered far into the Parthian comitry, and entit*ely subxiued 
'it*; but up09i their return, their army Was wasted to less 
thiiff'.bailf- its' former number by pcaiUftuc^ sM^^^wv^^ 
'" " ^ r^'i-' ■■ i /.-.■ • ■ .v:^ . . ^ .•■•'' 
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Howcrer, this was no impedimeBt to the Yanity of Veni% 
^ho resolved to enjoy the honours of a triumph so hardly 
earned by oihers. Wherefore, having appointed a king 
over the Armenians, and finding the Panhians entirely • 
aulKlued, he assumed the titles of Arnienicus and Pa^hi- 
cu:i, and then returned to Rome to partake of a triumph 
^ith Aurelius, which was accordingly aolemnized witb 
great pomp and splendour. 

During the course of this expe^tion* which continued 
for seme years, Aurclius was sedulously intpnt upon dis* 
Iributing justice and happiness to his jubjects at home* 
He first applied himself to the regulation of public atfair% 
and to the correcting such &uks as he found in the \xv% 
and policy of the state. In this endeavour he shewed a 
singular respect tor the senate, often permitting ihem t» 
determine without appeal ; so that the commonwealtb 
teemed in a manner once more revived under his cquita* 
able adniiiiistratiOB. BeJiides, such was his application ta 
bu^ness, that he often employed ten days together upon 
the same subject, maturely considering it on all 8ide% 
and seldom cleparring from the senate house til> night 
coming on the assembly was dismissed by the consul 
But while thus gloriously occupied, he was daily mortifi* 
ed witb accounts of the enonnitiea of Iiis colleague* being 
repeatedly assured of his vanity, lewdness, and extravs^ 
gance. However, feigning himself ignorant of these ex- 
cesses, he judged marriage to be the best method of re- 
claiming him, and therefore sent him his daughter Lucii- 
la, a woman of great beauty, whom Verus married at An- 
tioch. But even this was found inefiectual t Lucilla prov^ 
ed of a disposition very unlike her father, and instead of 
correcting her husband'sextravagancies, only contributed 
to enflatne them Yet Aurelius still hbped that upon the 
return of Verus to Rome his presence would keep him in 
awe, and that happiness would at length be restored to 
the state But in tiiis also he wus disappointed. His re* 
turn onl> :ieenied fatal to the empire ; ^r his army car- 
ried back the plague from Parthia, and disseminated the 
infeiition into all the provinces through which it p^kssed, 

Not'ung could exceed the miserable state of the empire 
short J7 after the return of Vem^. lu xVvVa Viotvwl picture 
was represented aa ci»p«rg(ri:uaacw^V>^ ^iunbk^»^^ "^^ 
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calamities surrounding hiin^ giving way to unheavcl of de- 
baucheries A raging pestilence spreading terror and 
desolation through all. parts of the western world ; earth- 
quakes, famines, and inundations, such as had never be- 
fore happened, the products of the earth throughout all 
Italy devoured by locusts ; all the barbarous nations sur- 
rounding the empire, the Germans, the Sarmatians, the 
Quadi, andtbe Marcomanni, taking advantage of its vari- 
ous calamities^ and making their irruptions even into Italy 
itself The priests doing all they couldte put a stop to 
the nuseries of the state, by attempting to appease the 
gods ; vowing and offering numberless sacriBces : cele- 
brating all the sacred nte;s that had ever been known in 
Rome ; and exhibiting the solemnity called Lectisterniay 
seven days together To crown the whole, these enthu- 
siasts, not satis&ed with tlie im|>ending calamities, mak- 
ing new, by ascribing the distresses of the state to the 
impieties of the christians alone : so that a violent perse- 
cution was seen reigning in all parts of the empire, m 
which Justin Martyr, St. Poly carp, bishop of Smyrna, and 
an infinite number of others, suffered martyrdom. 

In this scene of universal tumult^ desolation, and distress^ 
there was nothing left but the virtues and the w dom of 
CHie man alone to restore to tranquillity and bring back 
happiness to the empire Aurelius began his endeavours 
by marching against the Murcomanni and Quadi, taking 
Verus with him, who reluctantly kft the sensual delicrhts 
of Rome for the fatij^ues of a camp. They came up with 
the Marcomanni near the city of Aquileia, and after a fu» 
rious engagement routed tbeir whole army : then pursu- 
ing them across the Alps, overcame theni in several con- 
tests, and at last, entirely defeating them, re- 
turned into Italy without any considerable loss. U. C. 993, 
As t»ie winter was far advanced, Verus was de- A D. 169. 
termined upon going from Aquileia to Rome, 
in which journey he was seized with an apoplexy, which 
put an end to his life, being thirty nine yenrs old, hav- 
ing reigned in conjunction with Aurelius, who had hither- 
to sustained the fatigues pf governing' not only an empirCf 
'but his jCo^eague, being l^ft, tp Himself, be^ari to act with 
greater, dilitrenq^, and.more.vigq^T jhaivt.i'eiT.. . 

AJier h§ ring iuMujed! jii&ft ^ MwPV^vm'^b^ 1|^ Vrs^hvh^ 
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people iTiat had made inroads upon the empire, he retttnr' 
cd lo Rome*, where he be^an tiis iisua] .endeavours to be** 
nc Bt mankind by a farther refurmaiion of the interna] po* 
licy of tlie state. 

Ijut his ^ood endeavours \Tere soon interrdpled by arcr- 
newal of the former wars, mone oflHe en^vgemeprs of 
which he is said to liave been miraculoiTsly relieved, when 
Lis army was p'jrishing with thirst, by the pi^ayerar ofa 
christian Ic};ion which had been levied in his scrrlte. 
For, at tliat dreadful juncture, and just as the barbdriaDf 
Were ready lo fall upon them, we are assdred, there ftlt 
such a shower of ram as instantly refreshed the fainting' 
army. The soldiers were seen holding tlieir mouths and 
their lielmets up to heaven, and receiving the water wbkh 
came so wonderfully to their relitf The same clouds al^ 
so which served for their rescue, at the same time dk?^ 
charged such a terrible storm uf hail, accompanied' VitH 
thunder, against the enemy, as astonished and confoundetf 
them. By ihisunlooked for aid, the Romans recovenn^ 
strength and courage, once more turned upon their pur« 
suers, and cut them in pieces. 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement, ackno^v• 
lodged by Pagan as well as Christian writers, on^y Vilh 
this difference, that the iHtttr ascribed the viclory to tlieii* 
own, the former to the prayers of their emperor. How-- 
ever this be, Aurelius seemed so sensible of miraculous as- 
sistance, that he immediately relaxed the persecution 
against the Christians, and wrote to the senate in &ivout 
©filieir religion. 

This good emperor having at a time detected one Avi- 
dius in a conspiracy against him, and '^eneroiVsly' granting 
him his pardon, some who wer.* n •.• bis person took the ii- 
b'jity to blame his conduct, teHing him.ihat Avidius would 
not have been so generous had he* had been conqueror. 
To this the emperor replied in this sublime manner,'*! 
never served the gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, as 
to fear Avidius could eVer. be conqueror." 

He usually called philosophy his mothet% in opposi- 
tion to the court, Which Ut considered as his siepmothcn 
Jle'alsowjs freqiiciulj; heard to say, *< that the people 
'' ircr<i/jappy :whi3se phtioso^i\€T^NT^H'fe\^'8<-» s^^ vcW^se 
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xnost considerable men th«nin being ; and though he had 
been born in the meanest station, his merits as a wiiter, 
as his works remain to this day, would have insured iiA- 
tnortahty. 

Having -thus restored prosperity to his. subjects, and 
peace to mankind, news was brought him that the Scy«^ 
thians and barbarous nations of the north were up in arms 
and invading the empire. He once more, therefore re- 
solved to expose his ag^d persoh in th j defence of his 
country, and made speedy preparations to oppose them. 
He went to the senate, for the first time, and desired to 
have money out of the public treasury. He then spent 
three whole days in gi^injg; the people lectures, by which] 
they might regnlate their fives ; and, having finished hit 
ieotures, departed upon, his expedition, amidst the pray- 
cfs and lamentations of all his subjects. It was upon go- 
ing to open his third campaign that he was seized with the 
plague iit Vienha, which stopped the progress of his suc- 
cess Nothing, however^ could abate; his desire of being 
benrficial to mankind ; his fears for the youth and anpro« 
inising iiiftposition of Cbninibdus his son and successor 
seem^ to ' give Mm gi:c<«i iineftslness ; wherefore he ad- ' 
drtrssed his friends and the prihcipal officers that were ga« 
ttiered round his bed, telling them that as his son was 
now going to lose a father^ he hoped he should find many 
fathers in them- As he was thus speaking, he was seiz- 
ed with a weaknesai which stepped his utterance, and 
which brought him to his end the day following. He 
died In the fifly-nihth year of his age, having reigned 
nineteen years and some days ; and it seemed as if the 
whole glory and prosperily of thje . Roman empire died 
with this greatest of the Roman emperors. 
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, H Il£ merlti of AurcIIus prbcurt-d Comniodo* an c«j^, 
KcccsMon'lo ilie throne. Hi; w^s ac know Icdjjeit (inptror, 
first by llie army, tlifti by tlii: scnjl^; and people, iini|_ 
•{lonly after by all the proi uicts. _i 

His wtiok reiRii isbnt aiissue'of wantonness rMi fuHjif 
, cruelty nddiiijusiite, riipadiy aiirl corniption There vig 
au strong a similii uile Ixtwicn liis cor.dticl Eiitl tliRt of Dft|jJ 
milian, ihal a reader iiii);!il be :ipl to Lraa|>int: he wasgs?' 
ing over the snme reij;! . , j 

He went wiifj hi* uswcialos lo, taT^rns End brothrfiji 
ipein Iht (lay mreasiiliK. And (liel)j;;Jii in Hie mow ator, 
inin^ible luxiirits, baving no less tJian llu-te J mud red ft- _ 
males, ami as many males, for delcstablt purposes. He' 
commitied ii.ccst, iis CalijjulLi did, wiili i^ll lu's ii^ltrs., 
Hesomclimes went uboni the niartcis in a frolic ivilh 
srn:ill wai-e.S a» a J^-tly cha^jman ; soiiitlincs lie I'milaltd., 
ahorse courser, and at olbtr tirnta itri/ve liis uwn cliaiiot 
in a slavi:'" luiliU. niiiic tliose hc(;lii>flj promottii tvsem- 
bled binisolf, b-.iii!; llle con.paiiioiis of Itis plesuren oi- tlie 
minislei-sijfliUcrutlly ^ 

" lf:<ny person tltsiiid lo bf revenjftd on nn tniroy. by 
harjf^iniii)- viiili Coni'modiis For u si. in of money lie wjs 
penniucd tn destroy him in siith a munneras he tliocgU 
proper He commanded a [>cvson to be cast lb the wild 
beasiR for reading the life ol Caligula in Stu-toDinii. He 
ordertr) iinoilier lo iic thrown itt a btii'iilrt); ftiniacc for ucf 
cidciitally overbeatinR; his ^th. He would soiiietin:e«i 
when he was in a good litimoiir, cut ttff nitii'a noses unrler 
a preti-nce of slaving their beard» ; uid yet he was liim- 
selfao jeuluus of all maiikind that be was obliged to tx: tiis 
otr/i liarbcr. 

At ieagtht upon Ibe feart oS J*w», ^wjtfta^ -a. tefi^te 
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. naked before the pt^ople as a common gladiator} three of 
his iVivnds remonbiruied to him upon the indecency of 
such a behaviour. Ti»ese were Laetus, his gLneraii iLiec- 
tus,'hii> chamberlain, and Aiaicia, a concubine, of whom 
he always appeared exccsbively fund. Their advice was 
attended wiiii no other effect than that of incensing him 
ugamst them, and inciting; liim to resolve upon their de- 
struction. It was hib niethock like that of Domitian, to 
set down the natpcs of all such as he intended to put to 
clcatij, in a roll which iie carefully kepi by him. How- 
ever, at this time, iiappeuing to lay tne roll on his bed 
Willie he WvfS batiang m another room, it was taken up by 
.a iiltle boy whom he passionately loved. The phild,, af- 
. tcr playing w^th it for some time, broi^ght it to Marda, 
\yi)o was iobtaniiy alarmed at the contents. She imme« 
diutely discovered her terrors to Lxtus and Electus, 
who pcrceinng their dangerous situation, instatiily resolv- 
ed the tyrant's death. After some deliberaticm it was 
agreed upon to dispatch him by poison ; li^ut this not sue* 
^ cccditig^ Marciu hasiiiy introduced a young man called 
Narcissus, and prevailed upon him to assist in btr<inghng 
the tyrant. Cominodus died in t^e thirty first year. of his 
age, aiter.an impious reign of twelve years and nine 
^. mbmhs. 

riie secrecy and expediuon with which 
Commodus wasdssaissinated were such Ihat few U C. 945^ 
were av that time acquainted with the real cir A, D. 192. 
, j^ucickstances of his: death. His body was wrdj)- 
. ._ ped up as a bale of useless fuiniiure, and carried th/'ough 
tiie guatids, niostol wnon) were either drunji or asleep, 
j> Previous ^o the assa'>sination, the conspirators had fixed 
upon a succe^spj'.. ^ Ilelvius Pertinax, whose virtues und 
courage rendered him wgrliiy of the roost exalted .station » 
. . afid who had passed through many changes of fortunes 
. wa^ fixed upon to succeed him ; when, therefore, the 
conspirators repaired (o his hoase \o salute him ei^pt^rort 
he t onsidcred thei** arrival as a command trom the t.mpe- 
ror Commodus for Ids death Upon L.tus entering his 
apiitmLnt, pL-rtinax, without any shew ot fear, cried ovt^ 
that for many day a he had. expected to end uis life.ia vVv^^ 
sianpcf, wopdenng that the .evnp^rot \\aA ^xi^%i\\>£A\\. **» 
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formed of the real cause of their visit ; iand bein^ strongly 
urged to accept of the empire, he at last complied ¥dlh 
their offer 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclsdnied 
emperor, and soon after the citizens and senate consented ; 
the joy dt tiie election of their new sovereign being scarce 
equal to that tor the death of their tyrant. They then 
pronounced Coramodus a parricide, an enemy to the 
gods, hib country, and all mankind^ and comnranded that 
; his coi-pse should rot upon a dunghill. In the mean time, 
they saluted Pertinax, as emperor and' Cssar, i^itb hu- 
xnerous acclamtitions, and cheerfully took the ootbs o£ 
obedience. The provinces soon after followed the'eiam* 
pie of Rome ;' so that he began his ' reign with umversti 
satisfaction to the whole empire in the sixty-eighth year . 
of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the justice afid wisdom of this 
monarch's reign the short Ume it continued. But (he 
praetorian soldiers, whose manners he had atten>pted ts 
reform, having been long corrupted by the indulgence 
and profusion of their former monarch, began to hate liim 
for the parsin)ony and discipline he had introduced among 
them. They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; and 
accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, marched through 
the streets of Home, entered his palace without opposidoDf 
where a Tungrian soldier struck him dead with a blow of 
his lance. From the number of nis adventures, he Was 
called the Tennis bail of Fortime ;- and certainly tio ihan 
ever experienced such a variety of sitiiatiotis with* to 
blameless a character. He reigned^ but three mouths. 

The soldiers, having committed this ,oat« 
U. C. 945. rage, made proclamaiion that they would sell 
A. D. 192 the enipire to whoever Wf>uld purchase it at 
the tiigiiest price. In consequence of this pro- 
clamation, two bidders were found, nauiely, Sulpician and 
Didrius. The former, a eoiisular person, prxtect of thecityi 
an<i son in law to the late emperor Pertinax. ' TUe iattei*! a 
C6nsular person like wise, a great lawyer, and the wealthiest 
' man in tiie city Sulpician had rather promises than trea- 
/ sureb to bestow. The offers oi Didius, who prodiiced 

' immense sums of leady xa^ut^ ^\^n^\s^. Uc was re* 
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cclved into the camp, and the soldiers instantly swore to 
obey him as emperor. 

Upon b^ing conducted to the senate houses he address- 
ed the few senators that were present in a very laconic 
speech. ^^ Fathers, you w^mt an emperor, and I am the fit- 
*< cest person you can chuse " The choice of the soldiers 
was confirmed by the senate, and Didius was acknowledj^- 
ed emperor, now in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

It should seem by tins weak monarch's conduct when 
seattid on the throne, that he thought the government of 
an empire rather a pleasure than a toil. Instead of at- 
tempting to gain the hearts of his subjects, he gave him- 
self up to ease and inactivity, utterly regardless of ihe du- 
ties of his station. He was mild and gentle indeedf nei- 
ther injuring any nor expecting to be injured* But that 
avarice, by which he becanie opulent, still followed hinn 
in his exaltation ; so that the very soldiers who elected 
bim soon began to detest him for those qualities so very 
opposite to a military character. The people also against 
whose consent he was chosen, w.re not less his enemies. 
Whenever he issued from his palace they openly poured 
forth their imprecations against him, crying out that he 
was a thief, and had stolen the empire. Didius, however, 
in the true spirit of a trader, patiently bore all their re* 
proach, sometimes beckoning to them with smiles to ap* 
proach him, and testifying his regard by every kind of sub- 
mission. 

Soon after, Severus, an African by birth, being pro- 
claimed by liisarmy, began by promising to revenge th^ 
death oi Pel tinax. 

D(di us, upon being informed of his approach towards^ 
Rome, obtained the consent of the senate to send faim am- 
bassadors, ofi'ering to make him a partner in the empire. 
But Severus rejected this offer, conscious of bis own 
strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. The se* 
nate sooh appeared of the same sentiments , and perceiv- 
ing the timidity and weakness of thejr present roaster^ 
.abandoned him Being called together, as was formerly 
.pra<.tii»ed in ilie times of the commonwealth, by the con- 
suls, they unanimously decreed that Didius should be de- 
prived ot the empire, and that Severus should be proclaiai* 
^eci m hi» siead. They commanded U'v^\\iv\a \yc ^^^o^ 
MDd 8wt meMnangm Jhr this ]^urpov;\A ^'&^^V:msa^ ^'^'^. 
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th?y found liim disarmed, and dispatched him among a 
trw fritnds ihat still udhered to his interest. 

Severus having overcome Niger and Albinos, who 
\ve:*e hit competitors for the empirci undertook nexttht 
rciiib of government, uniting great vigour with the most 
rehned puhcy ; yet his African cunnings for he was a na- 
tive of Africa, was consider^ as a purtictilar defect ia 
him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, and prudence 
but equally blamed for p<:rfidy and cruelty. In short be 
scented equally Ciipable of the greatest acts of vlrtiie and 
the most bloody severities. 

Upon his return to Rome he loaded his soldiers witk 
rewards and honours, giving them such privileges aM 
^trenglhened his own power, while they destroyed that oC 
t|pc aUte. For the soldiers, who had hitherto shewed the 
strongest inclinations to an abuse of power, were novr 
mode arbiters of the fate of Emperors. 

Being thus 8ecui*e of his army, he resolved to ^ve way 
to his natural turn for conquest, and to oppose his arms 
against the Parthians, who were then invading the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Having therefore previously given 
tlie government of domestic policy to one Plautian, a par- 
ticular favourite, to whose daughter he married bis son 
Caracalla, he set out for the east, and prosecuted the war 
ivitii his usual expedition and success. He forced submis- 
Mon from the king of Armenia, destroyed several cities 
in Arabia Felix, landed on the Parthian coasts, took and 
plundered the famous city of Ctesiphon, marched back 
through Palestine and Egypt, and at length returned to 
Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who was left to direct 
the affaira of Rome, began to think of as]nring to the em- 
pire himself. Upon the emperor's return he employed 
a tribune of the prsetorian cohortSi of which he was the 
commander, to assassinate him, as likewise his son Gara* 
calla. The tribune infoimed Severus of his favourite's 
treachery. He at first received it as an improbable story, 
and as the artifice of one who envied his favourite's for- 
tune. However he was at last persuaded to permit the 
tribune to conduct Plautian to the emperor's apartments, 
to be a testimony against himself With this intent the 
tribune went and amused \\Vm V\vV\ ^i^v^x&t^ed account of 
A^ tfiliing th« einp«roj wv^ Va% ^w^ \ ^t^wcw^^a^y'i^v^ 
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tlkoufifht (it to see him dead, to go with him to the palace^ 
As Piautian ardently desired their deaths he readily gave 
credit to his relation ; and following the tribune, was con- 
ducted at midnight into the innermost recesses. But 
what have been his disappointment, when, instead ofe' 
finding the emperor lying dead as he expected, he beheld 
the room lighted up with torches, and Severus, surround- 
ed by his fri^ds, prepared in array to receive him. Be- 
ing asked by tbe emperor, with a stern countenance, what 
had brought him there at that unseasonable time : he was 
at first utterly confounded, and not knowing what excuse 
lo make, he ingenuously confessed the whole, inlreaiing 
forgiveness for what he had intended. The empcrot* 
seemed inclined to pardon ; but Caracallay his son, whO) 
from tbe earliest age, shewed a disposition to cruelty, wiilr 
IVis sword ran him through the body. 

After this he spent a considerable time in visiting some 
cities in Italy, pei*mitting none of his officers to sell places 
of trust or dignity, and distributing justice with the strict- 
est impartiality. He then undertook an expedition uito' 
Brituin, where .the Romans were in danger of being de- 
stroyedp or compelled to fly the provinccr Whereforei 
after appoinltng his two sons, Caracalla and Gets, joint 
aitccessors in the empire, and taking them with him tie 
landed in Bi'itarn, to the great terror of sush as had drawn 
down his resentment. Upon his prrogress into the coun^ 
try he left-his son Geta in the southern pnrt of the pro- 
vince, which had continued in obedience, and marched 
with his^ son Caracalla against the Caledonians. In this 
expedition his army suffered prodigious hardships in pur- 
suing the eBomy ; they were obliged to hew their way 
through intricate forests, to drain extensive, marshes, and 
form bridges over rapid rivers i so that. he lostfifly thou* 
sand men by fatigue and sickness. However he support- 
ed all ihese inconveniencies with unrelenting bravery, and 
prosecuted his successes with such vigour, that he com- 
pelled the enemy to beg for peace ; which they obtained 
not without the surrender of a considerable part of their 
country. It was there, that for its better security, he 
built that famous wall, which still goes by his name, ex- 
tendmg from Solway Firih on the west to the Gecm^a 
ocean on tiie cast He did not long suvN\\e. V\^ wiK.oi^'we.^ 
here, but died si Fork in tlie sixly«%\iiXYi ''j^^^: o^ \\V5^ ^'^^'k 
4fU'r aa active though cruel reign o5 abowX ^\^A^Q.^ ^^-^xxV 
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U C 954 Caracalla and Geta, his sonif 6ein; ac« 
A D 3 1 1 ' ^"o^l^^S^^ A9 emperors by the &rm j, began 
to shew a^lmutual hatred to each oihcr even 
bsfors their arrival at Rome. But this opposition was of 
no long cor.tinuance ; for Caracalla being resolved to go- 
vcrn alone, furiously ent;:red Geta*s apartment, and, fol« 
lowed by ruffians, tlcw him in his mother's arms. 

Btiu^ thu4 cmpti'or, he went on to mark las' ccurte 
viih blood. Whatever was done by Domitian or Nero, 
lell siiort of this monster's barbariiies. His tyrannies at 
K-rgth excited the resentment of Macnnus, the com* 
inunder of the forces in Mesopotamia, who employed one 
]MarLial, a m«in of great strength and a ccntarion of (be 
guards to dispatch hinu Accordingly, &s the emperoT 
was riding ouc'one day, near a little cit^ called Cane, he 
h:;pptncd to withdraw himself privately upon rnatural 
occasion, with only one page to hold his horse. Tiiis 
was ihe opportunity Martial had so long and ardently de» 
sired ; wliereforc, running to him hastily at if he had 
been called, he staobed the emperor in the back, so that 
he died immediiitely. Having performed tbis hardy at- 
tempt, iic then unconcernedly returned to his troop; but 
retiring by insensible degrees, he endeavoured to secure 
himself by fli^^ht. Dut lis companions soon missing him, 
and the page giving information of what had been done, 
he was pursued by the German horse and cut in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant^ which con- 
tinued six years, the empire was every day declining ; 
the soldiers were entirely masters of every election ; and 
cs there were various artuies in different parts, so there 
were as many interests all opposite to each otlicr. 

The soldiers, witliout an emperor, after a 

U. C. 970. suspense of t^ro days, fixed upon Macrinus^ 

A. D. 2 17. who took all possible methods to conceal his 

being privy to Caracalla's murder. The 

senate confirmed their choice shortly after, and likewise 

that of his son Dindumenus, whom he took as a partner 

in the empire. Macrinus was fifty-three years old when 

he entered upon the government of the empire. He was 

f>f obscure parentage, some say by birth a Moor ; who 

by the meie rotation of office, being made first pracfect of 

ifie prxtomn bands, was ivo^ \^7 Vc^^'ioia. ^wsA ^cidcnt 

called to fill the throne. 
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He was opposed by the intrigues of Mosa and her 
g;i'andsQn, Heltogabalus v and being; conquered by some 
Seditious legions of his own army^ he (led to Chakedon, 
yrhere those who were sent in pursuit overtook^ and put 
him to death, together with his son DiadutneBtts, after a 
6hort reign of one year and two nrtontlis. 

The senate and citizens of Rome bein^ 
obliged to submit to the appointment of the U. C. 97 \\ 
armjr, as usual) Heliogabalus aseendcd the As D. 318^ 
throne at the age of fourteen. Hh shoTt life' 
is but a ussUe (>f effeminacy^ hist and extravagance. He 
married in the sroaU space of four years^ six^ wives* and 
divorced them alk He waa so fond of the sex that he 
carried his mother with him to the senate house; and de» 
snanded that she should always be present when matters 
of inftportance were debatedt He even wfnt so- far as tO' 
build a senate house for women, with -suitable orders, ha- 
bitSi and distinctions^ of which his mother wat made pre* 
sident. They met several times :• all their debates turn* 
ing upon* the fashions of the day, and the difTerent formal* 
kties to be used at giving -and receiving viadtSi To these 
follies he added great cruelty and boundless prodigality ; 
so that he was heard to' say that such dishes as were- 
oheaply' obonncd were scarce worth eating. It is even 
taid he strove to foretel what Was to happen, by inspect-^ 
ing the entrails of jroung men sacrificed^ and' that ho 
ohose the most beautiful youths throughout Italy to bo 
slain for that horrid purpose.- 

However* his soldiers mutinying, as Was rfbW usual' 
with th«m;-they followed him to his palace, ptirsuing 
liim from apartment to apartment, till at hist he was>found 
concealed'in a privy. Having dragged him from thence 
Uirough the streets with most bitter invectives, and hav* 
Mig dispatched him) they attbmpted once more to squeeze 
his pampered body into a privy ; but not easily efh:rting 
this, they threw it into the Tyber with heavy wtii^hts, 
Chat none might aften^'ards find or give it burial : Thih was 
the ignominious death of .HeliogalNdus, in the eighteenth 
year of his age, after is detestable reign^i four years. 

To him succeeded Alexander^ his cousin .. .< 
german ; who, without opposition, being de- j; i^' ^'^^' 
clared emperor, the senate with ihdt ms»iw>V ^ V**^^"^* 
aduIaUon, were hr conferring new \i\k«^>3.v»^ wwa^ \ \»a* 

!!t^ 
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be modestly declined ihcm all. To the most rigid jos- 
ticr he ad.Icdihe greatest iiumanity: He loved t-he^good i 
: nd WdS a severe reprover ol the lewd and intamous: H» ^ 
L.cconipHshments were equal to bis virtues. He was an 
v'xcellcnt mathematician, f^eometrician, and muMcian y ^ 
J:e was eqiijliy skilful in pointing and sciilpture ; &ndin 
]>ocli y few of his time could equal him. In short, such 
wcr'j his talents, and such the solidhy of his judgment, that 
thoui^h but sixteen years of age he was considered as a 
v.'ise Hid man. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper Ger*' 
mans, and oihtr nortliern nations began to pour dofi'A 
immense swarms of people upon the more southern parts 
of the empire. They passed the Rhine arid the DantiW 
with such fur)', that all Italy was tlirown into the most 
extreme consicrnalion. The emperor tvcr ready to cx» 
])ose his person for the safety of his people, made what 
levies he could, and went in person to stem the Vorrenty 
which he speedily effected. It was in the course of his sor* 
^sses against the enemy that he was cut off by a muiun]^ 
among: his own soldiers- He died in the twenty*nintto 
year of his age, after a prosperous reign of thirteen yearsk 
and nine days. 

The tumults occasioned by the death of 
U. C. 988. Alexander being appeased, Maximin, wh0^ 
A. U. 285. had been the chiel.promoter of the sedhion, 
was chosen emperor. This extraordinary 
man, whose character deserves particular attention, was 
l>om of very obscure parentage, being the son of a poor 
lierdsman of Thrace. In the beginning he* followed his 
fathered humble profession, and only exercised his person- 
al courage against the robbers who infested that part of the 
country in which he lived. Soon after, his ambition in« 
creasing, he left his poor employment, and enlisted in the 
Roman army, where he soon became remarkable for his 
great strength, discipline, and courage. This gigantic 
man was no less than eight feet and an half high ; he had 
a body and strength corresponding to his sizej being no( 
less remarkable for the magnitude than: the symmetry of 
his person. His wife's bracelet usually served him for a 
thumb ring ; and his strenp;th was so great that he was 
able to draw a carriage whicVi xn^o o's.wv toxA^xvtfc. xcvoxe. 
lie could strike out 9^ hoise'a xecvlfcv mO^^\>No7ii^V Vvs. w 
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and break ks thi^h l>one with a kick; His diiet was as ex» 
iraordinary as the rest of his eiidowrnenis : he generally 
ale fohy pounds wei^ltl of-flcsh evtfry day, and drank six 
gfaUonftol' wine, wiM\ottt contmitliiig any debauch in either. 
With a frame so athielici he was possessed of a mind un- 
daunted in dani^cr, amV neither fearing nor regarding any 
man. The first time he was muac known was to the 
emperor Sevcriis, who- was. th^n celebrating games on the. 
birth day of his son Gettn. He overcame sixteen in run- 
ning, one aft^p iWc other ; he then kept up with the em^^ 
pferof on horseback; and, having fatigued him in the 
course, he was opposed to. seven of the most active solt 
diers, and overcame them with the greatest ease. IVoin. 
tiiat time he Was partictftariy noticed, and taken into the 
em Perot's body guard, and by the usual gradation of 
preferment ca:ne to be chief commander, equally remark- 
able for' his simplicity, discipline, and virtue ; and, upon 
coming to the empire, he Was found, to be one of thtf 
greatest monsters of cinielty that e\-er disgraced power j 
and f^arfijd of nothing, hitnsell^ he seemed to sport with 
the terrors of :aU mankind. 

- However, hia dFoelties dkl not retards his- military ope^^- 
rations, which were carried on with a spirit becomii^g a 
better monarchy He overthrew the Germans in several 
battles, wasted alhheir country with fire and sword for 
four hundred miles together, and seta resolution of subdu- 
ing aU the northern nations as far as the ocean-. In these 
expeditions, in order to attach the soldiers more firmly to 
him, he* increased -their pay ; and in every, duty of the 
camp he himself took as mitch pains as the meanest cer* 
tinelitthisai'my^ shewing incredil)le courage and assidui- 
ty. In every engagement, whereverthc conflict was hot- 
test, Maximin was always seen fighting there in person, 
and destroying all before- him : for, being bred a barbari- 
an^he considered it as his duty to cond>at as a common 
Boklier while he commanded-as a general. 

In the mean tube, hii cruelties had so alienated the 
minds of his subjects that several conspiracies were sc* 
cretly aimed against him. None of them, however, sue-" 
ceeded, till at last his own soldiers, being long harassed 
by famine and fatigue, and hearing of re volt on ever^ %^v.<le% 
resolved to terininate their ca\aTi\VAe« >yj \Vv^ v^xwcC^ 
death. His grt^t f trength, and hi<^ Ww^ ^i^'^l^ vw^^t^ 
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were at first the principal motives to deter any (h>m assai* 
sinating him ; but at lcngtl>, having made hk guards ac-' 
complices in their dvsign, %hty set upon him while he 
slept at noon in his tent, and slew both him and his sod^ 
whom he had made his partner in the empire^ wkhont any 
opposition. Thus died this most rrmarkable man, after 
au iiburpation of about thiee years, and in the sixty -fifth 
year of his age. His assiduity wb«n in htmible station, and 
his cruelty when in power> serve very well to evince, that 
there are some men whose virtues were fittcdfor obscurity^ 
as there are others who only shew themselves great when 
placed in ai> exalted station. 

The tyrant being dead and^ hi9 body thrown 
U. C. 99 1 . to dog» and birds of prey, Pupienus-and Bal* 
A. D. 238, binus continued for some tinae amperors- 
without opposkionr 

But differing among themselves, the prxtoriaa soUier% 
who were the enemies of both, set upon them in- tbeif pac 
luce, at a time when their guards were amused with setiiig; 
tlie Capitoline games, and dragging them it*0Bi the palace 
towards the camp, slew them bothr leaving their dead 
bodies>in the streets as a dreadful instance of-their sedition. 

In the midst oi this sedkion, as the muti« 
U. C. 991. neers^were proceeding along^ (hey by acci- 
A. D. 238. dent met Gordian> the grandson of him who 
was slain in Africa, whom they declared em« 
peror on the spot This prince was but sixteen years old- 
when he began his^ reign ; but his virtues seemed to com- 
pensate for his want of experience. His principal aimse 
were to unite the opposing members of the government, 
and to reconcile the sokliers and citizens to each other. 

The army, however, began as usual to murmur, and" 
their complaints were arifuUy fomented by Philip, a» 
Arabian, who* was prsetorian pnefect. Things thus pro- 
ceeding ftom bad to worse, Philip was at first made equal- 
in the corr mand of the empire ;r shortly after, he was in-^ 
vested with the sole power f and at length, finding him- 
self capable of perpetrating, his long nieditated' cruelty^ 
Gordian was, by his order, slain in the twenty-second 
year of his^age, after a successful reign of near six years. 

Philipr having thtis murdered his beBefac- 
U. C. 99 &» tor, was ao £on\yaa\e a.^ VoV» \TOss«diat<ilf 
A. P, 243. acknowledged emvttot b^ ^^ wxni . ^^V»^ 
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8ii( years of age» as his partner in the eimpire ; and, in 
order to secure his power at home, made peace U'ith the 
Persians, and marched his army towards Rome. How- 
ever, the army revolting in favour of Decius his g^eneralf 
and Sitting violently upon him, o^e of the centinels, at a 
blow, cut off his head, or rather cleaved it asunder, se* 
paradng the tinder jaw from the upper. He died in the 
forty-fifth year of his agei after a reign of about five yean^ 
Decius being universally declared as his successor. 

The activity and wisdom of Decius seem- * 

ed in some measure- to stop the hastening U. C< lOOU 
decline 6[ the Roman empire. The senate AD. 248* 
seemed to think so highly of his merks that 
fliey voted him not infexior to Trajan- ; and indeed ht 
Bi^etned in every instance to consult their dignity in par* 
Uciilar, and the welfare of all the Inferior ranks of people. 
* But no virtues could now* prevent the approaching 
downfal of the state : the obstinate disputes between the 
Pagans and the Christians within the empire, and the 
tinceasing irruptions of barbarous nations from withouty 
enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy. He was killeil 
in an ambuscade of the enemy in the fifteenth year of his 
age, after a' short reign of two years and six monthfk 

Gallus< who had betrayed the Roman army, ^^ .^. 
had address enough to get himself declared . j\ 251* 
emperorbythat^pan of it which survived the 
defeat ; he was 45 years old when he began to.- reign, and 
was descended from an honouralile family in Rome. He 
was the first who bought a dishonoitrable peace from the 
enemies of the state, agreeing to pay a considerable annual^ 
(Fi!»jte to the Gutlis, whcm h was hi4 duty to repress. 

He was t^ardiess of every national calamity, and lost 
to debauch and sensuality. The Pagans were -allowed a 

flower of persecuting the Christians through aii parts of 
he state. These calamities Were succeeded by ' a pesti- 
lence from Heaven that seemed to have in general, spread 
over every part of the earth, and which continued rag- 
ing for 'Several years in an unheard of manner ; and all 
these by u civil War whk4i followed shortly after betw-en 
Gallus and his -general ifilmilianus, whoj having gained a 
victory over the Gdths, was proclaimed emperor by his 
conquering* urmy, ' Gallus heavin'^ \.\vw w>ov\ Ta«Q«i^^\\«w. 
t/jc iatoxkaiion of pl^aam^ and \>ve\^wt,^ Va ov^^*'^'^'* 
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4ang;erGus rival, he >vith his son, were slain by ^miSanin 
in a battle fought in Mesia. His death was mcFited)/end 
his Tices were such as to deserve the detestation of poste* 
rity* He died in the forty-seventh year of his age» after 
au unhappy reign of two years and four monthSi in which 
the empire suffered inexpressible calamities. 
VI C 1006 The senate refused toacknowledge the claims 
A D ^s2 ^^ JEmilianus ; and an army that was station- 
' cd near the Alps chose Valerian, their own 
commander, to succeed to the throne, who set about reibrm- 
ing thestate withaspirit that seemed to mark a good mind 
and unabated vigour. But reformation was then grown al- 
most impracticable. The Persians, under their king Sa^ 
por, invaded Syria, and, coming into Mesopotamia^ look 
(he unfortunate Valerian prisoner as he was making pre- 
^rations to oppose them. Nothing can exceed the indig* 
nitieS} as well as the crueltieswhich were practised upoi 
this unhappy monarch thus fallen in to the hands of Ids 
enemies. Sapor, we are told, always used him as a £>o(« 
stool for mounting his horse ; he added the bitterness o{ 
ridicule to his insults, and usually observedi *' that an at- 
<\titiide like that to which Valeiian was reduced was tbo 
(' best statue that could be erected in honour of his victo- 
" ry." This horrid life of insult and su fie ranee- continued 
for seven years, and was at length terminated by. the cnn^ 
Persian's commanding his prisoner*s eyet: to be plucked 
out, and afterwards causing him to be flayed alive. 
U C 1012 Valerian i>eing taken prisoner, as hath 5ce/> 
a' D 259 J^^^ mentioned, Galienus his son promising 
to revenge the insult, was chosen- emperor, 
being then about forty-one years old. However, he soox^ 
discovered that he sought rather the splendours than the 
toils oif empire ; for after having overthrown Ingenus, » 
commander in Pannonia, who had assumed Ihe title o£ 
emperor, he sat down, as if fatigued with conquest^ and 
gave himself up to ease and luxury. 

It was at this time that no less than thirty pretonders 
wer^ seen contending with each other for the dominion of 
the state, ami addinjj^ the calamities of civil war to the rest 
of tlie misfortunes of this devoted empire. These are ge«' 
nerally known in history by the name of the Thirty tyrants. 
Jn this general ca\umViy> C««X\^xw\x%^ xJskWi^Vv at first 
^emingly iasensible, ^as «l\. Vti^^vVi o>pV\^^^^ Vi« \\\5. ti>«xx 
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private flieeurity, to take the field, and led an army to be- 
siege the city of Afilaiti which had been taken by one of 
the thiny usurping tyrants. It was there he was slain by 
his own soldiers ; Martian, one of his generals, having 
conspired against him. 

Flavins Claudius being nominated to sue- rj C 1621 
cced, he was joyfully accepted by all orders of / ^ ^ ' 
the state, and his title confirmed by the senate ' ' ^ 
and the people. We are not sufficiently assured of this 
emperor's lineage and country. Some affirm that he was 
bom in Dalmada, and descended from an ancient family 
there ; others assert that he was a Trojah) and others still 
that he was son to the emperor Gordian. fiut whatever 
might have been his descent, his merits were by no means 
doubtful. He was a man of great valour and conduct* 
having performed the most excellent services against the 
Goths who had long continued to make their irruptior.s 
into the empire ; but on his march against that barbarous 
people, as he approached near the city Sirmiiim, in Pan- 
nonia, he was seixed with a pestilential fever, of which 
he died in a few days, to the great regret of his subjects^ 
and the irreparable loss of the Roman empire. 

Upon the death of Claudius, Aurelian ^vas *j p . 
universally acknowledged by all the states of ^' V: ^^q 
the empire, and assumed the command with 
a greater share of power than his predecesibors had enjoyed 
for some time before. This active monarch was born of 
mean and obscure parentage, in Uacia, and was about fifty 
five years old at the time of his coming to the throne. He 
had spent the early part of his life in the army, and had 
-risen through all the gradations of military duty. He was 
.of unshaken courage, and amazing strength ; he in one 
single eogagement killed forty of the enemy with his own 
hand, and above nine hundred at several different times'v 
In short, his valour and exp<;dition were such that he was 
compared to Jullus'C«tor, and in fact only wanted mild* 
Hess and clemency to be every way his equal. 

Among the number of those who were compelled to sub« 
Slit to his power,we may reckon the famous Zenobia,^queen 
of Palmyra. He subdued her eountry, destroyed her city 
and took her prisoner. Longinus, the celebrated cri- 
tic, who was secretary to the queen^ w«s Vv) Nnk€^^% 
an(/(cu> put to deatli, ZesoUii iinA Vf;i«ri^ ^i^ ^^RA^Efld^ 
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trhimphf and afterwards allotted such lands, and such, an 
income, as served to maintain her in almost her ibrmer 
splendour. 

i -in i.everities at last were the cause of liis destniclion. 
Monf*steusy his principal secretary, havin^^ been threatened 
by him for some fault which he had committed, formed a 
conspiracy against him ; and as the emperpr passed vith 
a small guard from Uraclea in Thrace, towards Byzanti- 
um, the conspirators set upon him at once, and slew him 
with very small resistance. He was slain in the slxtieih, 
or as home 'say, the sixty-third year of his age, after a W' 
ry active reign of almost five years. -, 

Un ^f\<so After some time, the senate made chmcc of 
A D 273 Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no way 
ambitious of the honours that were offered 
him, being at that time seventy-five years old. 

A reign begun with much moderation and justice^ only 
wanted continuance to have made the empire happy ; but 
after enjoying the empire about six months he died of a 
fever in his march to oppose the Persians and Scyihiansi 
who bad invaded the eastern parts of the empire 

During this short period, the senate seemed to have a 
lurgc share of authority ; and the historians of the times 
are one and all liberal of thtir praises to such emperors as 
were thus willing to divide their power. 

Upon the death of 'i acitus, the whole army, as if by 
common consent, cried out that Probus should be enjpe- 
ror. He was forty-four years old when he ascended the 
throne ; was born of noble parentage at Sirmium ia Pan- 
noniu, and bred up a soldier from his youth. He bt|>an 
early to distinguish himself for his discipline and valour, 
being frequently the first man that, in besieging towns, 
scaled the walls, or that burst into the enemy's camp He 
was equally remarkable for single combats, and saving the 
lives of many eminent citizens : nor were his activi^ and 
courage, When elected to the empire, less apparent than 
in his private station. Every year now produced only 
new calamities to the empire, and fresh irruptions on 
.every side threatened universal desolation ; perhaps at 
this time no abtlides, except those of Probus, were capa« 
ble of opposing such united invasions. 
However J in the end) hi& owu tcvw\^Q>3A aoldiers, taking 
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upon and slew htm, after he had reigned six years and 
four montlis with general approbation. 

Cams, who was praetorian piaefect to the jj ^ . 
deceased emperor, was chosen by the army . ' J. ^of' 
to succeed him ; and he, to strengthen his * ** 

authority, united liis two sons, Carinus and Numerian, 
Vith him in command ; the former of whom was as much 
-sullied by his vices, as the younger was remarkable for 
his virtues, modesty, and courage. Carus was shortly af- 
ter his exaltation struck dead by lightning in his tent, 
viih many others that were round him. 

Numerian, the youngest son, who accompanied his fe- 
ther in this expedidon, was inconsolable for his death, and 
'brought such a disorder upon his eyes vvith weeping, that 
he was obliged to be carried along with the army, sliut up 
in a close litter. The peculiarity of his situation, after 
some time, excited the ambition of Asper, his'futher ia 
law, who supported that he could now, without any great 
danger, aim at the empire himself. He therefore hired 
' a mercenary villain to murder the emperor in his litter ; 
and the better to conceal the fact, gave out that he was 
still alive, but unable to endure the light. The offensive- 
ness, however, of his smell at length discovered the treach- 
ery, and excited an universal uproar throughout the whote 
' army. In the midst of this tumult, Dioclesian, one of 
the most noted commanders of his time, was chosen em- 
peror, and with his own hand slew Asper ; having thust 
'as it is said, fulfilled a propheey, which had said that Di« 
oclesian should be emperor after he had slain a Boar. 

Carinus, the remaining son, did not long survive his 
father and brother. 

Dioclesian was a person of mean birth, ,j « 
being supposed to be, according to some, the . j' aaA 
'son of a scrivener; andof aslaVe, according ^** 

[to others. He received his name irom Dioclea, the town 
-'in which he was born, btring forty y^ars old when he was 
-elected to the empire. He owed his exaltation entirely 
to his merit, having p issed through all the gradations of 
'office with sagacity, courage^ and success. 
' ' In his time, the northern hive, as it was called^ pour^ 
ed down their'swarms of barbarians upon the Roman <:c^ 
'jjiife. Ever at wjir with the Koinvin^^ xVxe.'^ viss^^^^ ^V^*^ 
't/teirmics that wercr tt^ repTe>« \be\t VNH^v^XMk -hwc^ ^ 

Y 
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lud awa)' ; and, upon their rctunv, they as suddenly vuh- ■ 
d:'(*w !i to thtir cold burr.n, and inaccessible retreats, • 
vtiich only the rnbclvcs could endure. In this manntrthe i 
Scythians, Uoths, Sarmatians, Alani^ Carsii, and Quadl, \ 
came down in incredible nunnbera, VfhWe every dtfcat i 
aetmcdbutto increase their strength and perseverance. 
Alter ^aininp; many victories over these* and in the naicist 
of hi«i triun<p!is. Dioclesian and Ma^irnian> bis partner ia 
the empire, surprised tlie world by resigning their dii^ni- 
i'un on tlie same day, and boih retiring into private st> 
ti>hs. In tnis cuinentcd manner Dioclesian lived some 
limes and at last died either by poisun or madness ; but 
thii is up.CLrtain. lii^ reign, which continued twenty years 
nv'as active and ubcful ; and his authority » \vhicU i^as tine* 
turcd with severity, was well adapted to the depraved stale 
of morals at that lin^c. 

U C 10*^7 ^P"" ^^^ resignaiion of the two emperoni 
A D "Oi ^^^ ^^^ IJatsarb, whom they had before cho- 
* ** " sen, were universally acknowledged as their 
successors, namely, Cr nslantius ChloruSi w ho was so cal- 
led from t^e paleness of his complexion, being vinuousi 
valiant, and merciful ; and Gulcrius, who w as brave, but 
brutal, incontinent, and cruel As there was such a ds- 
pariiy in their tempers, they readily agreed upon coming 
into full power to divide the tmpire^Constantius being ap« 
pohitid to go<^ern the western parts. 

Cunstantius died in Britain, appointing Constantine his 
son as hi^ succebsor, Caleiius was sized with a very ex- 
triordihar}' disorder in his privates, which bufHed all the 
skill oi his ph} sicians, and carried him off, after he had 
languished in torments for near the space of a year. 
IT r lofiii Constantine, afterwards sui named the Great 
A n* <? had some compctiiors at first for the throne. 

' An^ong the rest \v;is. Maxentius, who was at 
that time in pos&ebsion oi ];omc. and a stedfast asseitor 
of Pciganism. It was in Consiantine's march against that 
usurper that we are aas tied l.e was converted to Christiani- 
ty by a very extrdoruinary appearance. One evening, as 
we are told, the ai my beifng upon its march towaixls Rome, 
Conbt?tntine was taken up with various considerations up- 
on the fate o( sublunary thii>gs, and the dangers of his ap- 
prodchiiij^ expedition; seo^ibW ol V\vi,o'»{Yv uicap^cUy to 
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tationsupDH tbe opinions that were chiefly agitated among 
itiankiiul, and sent up ejuculaiions to Heavenr to insp re 
him with wisdom to chuse the path to pursue. It wiii 
then, as the the sun was declininj^, that there saddvnly 
appeared a pillar oflig^ht in the heavens, in the fashion cF 
a cross, with this inscriplion, In this overcome. So extta*- 
ordinary an appearance did not fail to create asto- 
nishment both in the emperor and his whoJe army, wh<f 
Considered it as their various dispositions l^d them to b< - 
lievc. Those who were attached to Paganism, \)rompted by 
their auspircs- pronounced it to be a most inauspicious 
Omen, po:ttnding: the most unfortunate evtms; but it 
Ihade a different impression on the emperor^s mind, who 
as the account g;oes, was farther encoiirai^ed by vii:ions tlie 
4amc nig;ht. He therefore the day following caused a 
roya\ standard to be* made. like that Which he had seen in 
the heaven?, and commanded it to be tarried before hinri 
hi his w:ir*, as an ensign of victory and celestial projection. 
After this he consulted with several of the principal teach- 
ers of Christianity, and made a public avowal of that sa* 
cred persuasion. 

• Constantlhe havinjfthus attached hii soldiers to his in- 
terest, wlio Were most of the christian persuasion, lost no 
Utne in enterinpf Italy with Pinely thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse, and soon advanced .almost to the very gates 
of Rome. Maitentiiis advanced from the city with an ar- 
my of an hundred" and ;seyenty thousand foot, sind eightetn 
thousand horsfe/. 'The engagement was for sometime 
fierce and bloody; fill his cavalry being routed, victory 
declared upor? the side of his opponent : and he himself, 
w?s drowned in his flight, by the breaking down of a 
bridge, as he attempted to cross the Tyber. 

Constantine,in consequence of tl^is victory, entering the 
city, disclaimed all praises which the senate and people 
were ready to offer, asciibing his success to a supenor 
power. He even caused the cross, which he was said to' 
have spen in the heavens,, to be placed at the right of all 
His statues, with this inscription, ** Tjjat under the influ- 
ence of that victorious cross, Constantine had delivered the 
city from the yoke of tyrannical power ; and had restored 
the senate and people of Rome to their ;xtiORXv\. va!Ctv^\xo^V 
He afterwards orrfained, that no criwiii^X ^\vw:\^ Vi\ "^^ 
future tuSer dculb by the croasj wVatViYwA lo^TXivtM'^s''^^ 
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tlie most usual way of punishiug slaves convicted ofcapi^ 
tal oficncts. Ldict» were soon after issutd, dtckrmg^ 
thi.t the ci.ristidns should be eased of all their grievances^ 
and received into placts of trust and authority. j 

Things continued in this state for some time, CoBstan* , 
tine contributing^ what was in his power to the interest of 
rcli^;ion, and the revival of learning, which had long been 
ii|X}H the decline, and was almost wholly extinct in the em* , 
pire Hut in the midst of these assiduities, the peace of ' 
tfje empire was again disturbed l«y the preparations of 
>laxiniin who governed in the east, and who, desirous of 
a lull pariicipuiion of power, maixhed against Licinius 
with a very numerous army. In consequence ofihisstepp 
after many conflicts, a general engagement ensued, ixv 
iv'hich Maximin suffered a total defeat ; many of bis 
troops were cut to pieces, and those that survived submit- 
ted to the conqueror. Having, however, escaped the ge- 
neral carnage, he once more put himself at the head of 
another array, resolving to try the fortune of the £eid; 
but his death prevenied the design. As he died by a very 
extraordinary kind of madness, the chnstians, of whom 
he was the declared enemy, did not (ail to ascribe his end 
to a judgment from heaven ; but this was the age in which 
false judgments and false miracles made up the bulk of un-^ 
instructive history. 

Constantine and Licinius thus remaining indisputed 
possessors and partners in the empire, all things projniscd 
a peaceable continuance, of friendship and power, How^ 
£vcr, it was soon found that tlie same ambition thai aimed 
after apart would be content with nothing less than the 
IV hole. Pagan writers ascribed the rupture between these 
two potentates to Constantine y while the Christians, on 
the other hand, impute it wholly to Licinius. Both sides 
excr ted all their power to make opposition, and, at the 
head of very fonnidable armies came to an engagement 
near Cybalis in Punnonia. Constantine, previous to the 
battle, in the midst of his Christian bishops, begged the 
assistance of Heaven ; while Licinius, with equal zeal, cal- 
led upon the Paj^an" priests to intercede with the gods in 
his favour. The success was on the side of truth. Con* 
E»tantii]e, after an obstinate resistance, became victorious, 
took the cLcmx ^s camp, and «ivtt "^ovft^ >a\xv^ ^"atcv^lkd 
Licinius to sue' for a truce, viVacVv\«aa ^^i^^^xjeyss^- :^>^ 
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thb was of no long continuance ; for 9oon after^ th^ war 
breaking; out afresh, and the rivals coming once more to a 
general engaf^ement, It proved decisive Licinias was 
entirely defeated and pursued by Constantine into Nico- 
-tnsdia» where he surrendered himself up to the victor, hav'- 
ing first obtained an oath that his life should be spared, 
and that he should be permitted to pass the remainder of 
his days in retirement. This, however, Constantine 
shortly after broke ; for, cither fearing his dcsi.^ns, or 
finding him actually engaged in fresh conspiracies, h^ 
xommanded him to be put to death, together with Mar- 
tian his general) Who some time before had been created 
Caesar. 

Constantine, bjeiftgf thiJs sole monarch of the empire) 
resolved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis that no 
new retolQtions should shake k. He commanded that 
in all the provinces of the empire the orders of the bisliops 
should be exactly obeyed^ He called also a general eoun- 
- cil of these in otdtr to repress the heresies that had alrea* 
dy crept mto the church, partictrlarly that of Arius. To 
this place rep^rec! abo^ three hundred and eighteen bi- 
shops, besides a nnlltitude of presbyters and deacons, to- 
gether with the emperor himself^ who, all except about 
seventeetiV concurred in condemning the tenets of Ari'« 
tts ; and this heresiarch, with hi9 associates^^ was banish* 
ed into a remote part of the empire. 

Having thus restored universal tranquillity to the em* 
jnre, lie was- not able to ward off the calamities of a more 
domestic nature. \s the wretched histories of this period 
are endrely at variance with each other, it is not easy to 
tell the uTotives which induced him to put hb wife Fausta 
mtJ hisr son Crbpus to de:;th. The most plausible ac« 
coimt is this ; Failsta the empress, who was a woman of 
great )>cauty, but of extravagant desires, had long, though 
secretly, loved Crispus, Constan tine's son by a former 
wife. She had tried every art to inspire this youth with a 
mutual passion ; and, finding her most distant efforts in- 
effeciual, had even the confidence to make him' an open 
Confession of her desires. This produced an explanation 
Which was fiital to both. Crispus received her addresses 
with detestation^ and she, to be rev^B^^d, «jc.c\n&^^>nvx\\ \x^ 
the emperor, . Constantine, fired at onc^ NfWci Ye.aNsw.'s^ i6s\^ 
raffC; or<iifr€d him to dk without ask \m(^Vci^*« Xiicys ^^ ^ 
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innocence appear till it was too late for redres». The oo* 
ly rcpiraiioii, there forey that remained was putting Fausta, 
the wicked instrument of Ids former cruelty, to death ; 
which was accordingly executed upon her, together wiih 
s )me others who had been accomplices in her falsehood 
unci treachery. 

Hut it is supposed that all the good he did was not equal 
to lecompenee tht* evil the empire sustained by his trans- 
ferring the seat of it from Rome to Byzantiumy orron' 
btuntlnople as it was afterwards called. Whatever migfit 
have t)m.D the reasfins which induced iiim to this underiak' 
iii^, whether it was because he was oiTcnded at some aU 
fmiits he hud rectived at Rome, or that he supposed Con- 
staiulnople more in the centre of the empire, or that he 
thought the eastern parts more required his presence, ex-- 
l>cricnce has shewn that they were all weak and ground* 
1-jss. Th^ empire had long before been in a most decline 
i.ig state ; but this in threat measure gave precipitation t(^ 
i'.s duwiifal. After this it never resumed its former splen* 
clour, but, like a flower transplanted into a foreign chme^ 
luii<uis)K'd by degrees, and at length sunk into nothing. 

JIU first desivcn was to build a rity which he might 
make the capital of the world ; and for this purpose he 
iiuule choice uf u sitttation at Clialcedon in Asia Minor; 
hut \vc are told,, that, in laying out the ground plan, an 
ta;^lc caught up the line, and flew with it over to Byzuiiti- 
um. a city which lay upon the opposite side of ihe iJos- 
])horus. Here, thereCore, it was thought expedient to 
fix the scut of empire ; and indeed nature seemed to have 
ioiuK'd it with all the convtniencies and all the beauties 
which mi^ht induce poAcrto make it the scat of resi- 
dence. U was situated on a plain that rose gently from 
the walt-r : it coipniandcd thai streight which unites the 
Midiu-rranean with the Euxine sea, and was furnished 
with all the advantages which the most indulgent climate- 
could besiow Tnis cit) therefore, he beauiificd witli the 
T T r loR 1 ^^^^ magniticeni edifices ; he divided it into 
A n ''XCi ^"°"^'^^*'" regions; built a capltol, an am» 

. U. .iJO. pjjiiii^^tre^ muny churches, and other pub- 
lic works ; and having thus rendered it equal to the mag- 
nilicLiict' of his idea, he decV\c'«*x«t«i \x Vcv ^ N^\>f ^oiemn. 
manner to tlie (iod «>f mariyts -, aivOLVvv oNiCivaXV^^^^^x^r^ 
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This removal produced no immediate alteration in the 
gcnernment of the empire j the inhaWtams of RomCi 
though with reluctance, su'jmilted to the ^change ; nor 
was there for two or three years any disturbance in the 
state, until at length the Gotlis, finding that the Romans 
had withdrawn all their garrisons along the Danube, re* 
newed their inroads, and ravaged the country with un^ 
heard ol cruelty. Constamine, however, soon represt their 
incursions, and sa straitened them, that near an hundred 
thousand of their number perished by cold and hunger. 

Another great error ascribed to him is the dividing the 
empire among his soas. Constantinc, the emperor's eld* 
est son, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces-). 
Conslantius, his second, governed Africa and Illyricum f 
and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. This divisioif 
of the enipire still farther contributed to its downfal ; for 
the united strength of the state being no longer brought to- 
repress invasion> the baibarian^ fought with superior 
numbers, and conquered at last, though often defcat^d^ 
Constantine was about sixty years old, and had rcignecf 
above thirty, when lie found his health began to decline. 
His disorder, which wa« an ague, increasing, he went tcf- 
ISIicomedia, where, finding himself without hopes of a re* 
covery, he caused himself to be -baptized ; and having 
^oon after received the sacrament, he expired, after ^ 
memorable and active reigti* of almost thiriy-tn^o years. 

CHAP. XXV. 

C^ftke deatructhn of the Roman Emfure after the death of 
" Constantmey aUd the evcntif vfhich ha^tenedita caicuttrophe.- 

FROM this dreary period the .recovery of the empire 
was become dfesperate ; no wisdom could jobviate its de* 
cadence, no courage oppose the evils that surrouadtd it 
on every side. Were we to enter into a detail concertiing 
the characters of the princes of those times, it should be ra» 
ther of Che conquerors not the con([^uered : of those G.othio 
chiefs wlio led a ntiore virtuous anfd more courageous pt;o<r 
pie to the conquest of nations corrupted by vice «j\d ^tvi^^x'^^ 
ted by luxury. 
These barbarians were at first ui\\lt\o\9I\ \.o v\\^^^'wv'*s\<^. 
§Qd/of some time after h^d beeu oiA^ iticwswxw^^*^^'^. ^ 
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them. But they wen- now become formidable, aod'aros^ 
in such numbers that the eartli seemed to produce a new 
race of mankind to complete the empire s destractlon. 
They had been increasing; in their hideoUs deserts, amidst 
regions trightful with eternal snows, and had long only 
waited the opp rtunity of coming down into a more fa« 
vourable climate. Against such an enemy no courage 
could avail, nor abilities be successful ; a victory only cut 
off numbers without an habitation and a name, soon to be 
succeeded by others equally desperate and obscure. 

'J he emperors who had to contend with this people 
were most of them furnished neither with courage nor con*- 
duct to oppose. Their residence in Asia seemed loeneT« 
vate their manners, and produced a desire in them to be 
adored like the monarchs of the east. Sunk in softness, thef 
sliLWed themselves with less frequency to the soldiers; 
they became more indolent, fonder of domestic pleasures, 
and more abstracted from the empire. Constantius, vho 
reigned thirty- eight years, was weak, timid* and unsuc* 
cesKful ; governed by his eunuchs and his wives, and un< 
fit to prop the falling empire. Julhm, his successor sur- 
named the apostate upon account of his relapsing into Pa« 
gantsm, was notwithstanding a very good and a very valr- 
ant prince. He, by his wbdom, conduct, and oeconomy, 
chased the barbarians, that had taken fifty towns upon the 
Rhine out of their new settlemenis ; and brs name was st 
terror to them during his reign, wliich lasted but two* 
years Jo\ i m and Vulentiniuh iiad virtue and siren^lfc 
sufficient to preserve the empire from immediately falling' 
under its enemies. No prince saw tlie^necessity of restor* 
ing tl>e uncicm plan of the empire more than Valentiiii* 
an ; the former emperors had drained away all the fron- 
'tier garrisons merely to strengthen thewr own power at 
home ; but his whole life was employecf in fortifying the 
banks of the Rhine, nuking levies, raising castles, plac* 
Ing troops in proper stations, and furnishing them with 
subsistence for their support ; but an eyent that no hu^ 
man prudence could foresee, brought up a new enemy to^ 
assist in the unrversal destruction. 

That tract of land which Ites httween Ae Palus MxotiSf 
ihe mountsdna of Caucasws aud i\\^ Ca^s^\ww vk^^ hi^&SsnJ^*- 
bicedbya numerous savage p^oip\^tVi^t^^^v\^^x.^^ 
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i qhabitants fond of robbery and plunder. As they imngin* 
ed it impracii cable to cross the Pi*lus Mxotis, Ihcy wt re 
altogether unacquainted with the Romans, so that thty 
remained confined within the limits their ignorance had 
assigned them, while other nations plundered with secu- 
rity. It has been the opinion of some, that the slime 
which was rolled down by the current of the Tunais ha^ 
By degrees formed a kind of incrustation on the surface of 
the Cimmxrian Bosphorus, over which those people 
are supposed to have p^^ssed Others relate, that twa 
young Scythians being in full pursuit of an heifer, the tcr- 
i^ficd creature swam over an arm of the sea, and the youth* 
immediately following )ier, found thcmbclves in a- new 
^orld upon the opposite shore. Upon their return they 
did not fail to relate the wonders of tb- strange lands and 
countries which they lijid discovered. Up^ their informal 
tion an innumerable body of Huns passed those sirtii^hts ; 
and meeting first with the Goths, mude tluit people fly 
before them The GoUii>. in constTernation, presented 
iliemselves on the banks of the D^mube ^ and, with a sup- 
pliant air, entreated the Romans to allow them a place of 
refuge. This they easily obtained from Valens, who as. 
signed them several portions of hind in Tlirace, but left 
them destitute of all needful supplies. Stimulated there- 
fore by hunger and rtsentmcut, they soon after rose 
against their protectors ; and in a dreadful engagement^ 
which was fought near Adrianople, they destroyed Valtn» 
himself, and the greatest part of Ms army. 

It was in this manner (he Roman iitniics grew weaker ; 
80 that the emperors, finding it f lAV nit at last to raise le- 
vies in the provinces, were oWigtd lo Lire one bo^Iy of bar- 
barians to oppose another. This ejcpfdicnt had i'» use in 
circumstances of immediate dan;;er ^ Kwr when that was 
over, the Romans foijnd it was an rfifFi' nU to rid them* 
selves of their new 4»liics as of their i'iVfui r #:nen>ics. Tniis 
the empire was not rainerl by any p^rU' ular invasion, but 
sunk gradually under the wet^hl ^f vjv r«il ^rtack^ made 
upon it on trtry tii!* W*\tu the Uti^fftrtjus had wasted 
one province, thf>'v^ who '.•/-'.ceef^ed t^*j 6r?»t <,ty/i»«rs pr-o- 
ceeded on to arir^tS^r. T rdir fUaitiAty/iinA were ;.t firm ii- 
miied to Tftf i.c«, Mfik< Ar^rJ f^mr^jir.ra * f/»xt wK'^tv iUtvfc 
countries vers rcdM^ *'r^^j <^e^*:'»^*:A !A^^.*-^/r.\w 'W^o^ 
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Norcinm The empire wes in tliin m:\nner conilnoafty 
tl.riitkin^, and Italy at last l)ec&me the Iromitr of itsoMti 
dominion. 

Tiic valour and conduct of Thcodosius in some measure 
retarded ihe destnicfion thai ha<l be^un in the lime of Va- 
lens ; but, upon his drath, the enemy became irresisiible. 
A larj^e body of Goths had been called in lo asdst the re- 
jg^dar forces of the empire, under the command of Alaric, 
their king ; but what was brought in to slop the universal ' 
decline proved the most mortal stab to its securify. This 
Gothic piince, who is represented as brave, impetuous, 
•nH cnterprisinq:, p« rceivin^ Ih*? weakness of the state, and 
Iiow little Arcadius and Honorius, the successors of The* 
Ociosius^ were ablelo secure it ; beings instigated also sliW 
further by the artifices nf one Rusinus, who had de&tgns 
upon the throne himself: this warlike prince. I say, put- 
ting himself at the head of his barbarous forces, dtclared 
var against his employers^ and fought the armies of the 
empire for some years with various success. However, 
In proportion as his troops were cut off, he received i\i^ 
supplies from his native forests ; and atleti^th putlinq^ his 
mij^hty desiirns in execution, passed the Alp.s, and (.ourtd 
down like a torrent among the fruitful vallies of Ita/y. 
Tliis charming region had long been the seat of indolence 
and sensual delight ; its fields were now turned into gar- 
dens o^ pleasure that only served to enervate the possess- 
ors, from having once been a nursery of military strergth 
that furnished soldier^ for ihe conquest of mankind. The 
timirl inha!)itanis therefore beheld with terror a dreadful 
enemy ravaging in the midst of i heir country, while iheir 
Wretched emperor Honorius, who was then in Ravtnna, 
s'ill only seemed resolved to keep up his dignity, und to 
refuse any accommodation Bui the inhabitants of Rome 
felt the calami-ies of the times with double aggravation. 
This great city, that had long sat as mistress of the world, 
now saw herself besieged by an army of fierce and leni- 
ble barbarians ; and being crowded with inhabitants, it 
was reduced, by the extreriiities of pestilence and famine^ 
to a most deplorable situation In this extremity the se- 
nate dispatched their ambassadors lo Alaric, desiring lim 
eitJwr to grant them peace v\\)ot\ te^soug^ble terms, or lo 
ffiie them leave to fit];\uU w\vV\ V\m\w vVo; o^^tv^^^ 7^ 
thh mesi^e, ll0^yevcr, the CioxVacmoi^^rOix «c.\^ ^^^v^^. 
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\fi\h a burst of laughter, ♦> that tliick grass was easier cut 
than thin ;" implying that thtir troops, when cot>ptrd up 
wilhm the narrow compass of the city, would be more 
easily overcome than wnen drawn out in order of baiile. 
When they came to debate about a peace, he demar-dcd 
all their riches and. all their slaves When he was asked, 
*Mv hat then be: would leave l hem ?** he sternly replied, 
« their lives.** ' These were hard conditions for such a ce- 
lebrated city to accept; but compelled by the necessity of 
the tlmeh, they raised ah immense treasure, both by tax- 
ation and stripping tlie heathen temples, and thus at length 
Ibought off their fierce invaders. But this was hut a tem- 
porary removal of the calamity ; for Altiiic now finding 
that he might .become master of Rome whenever he 
thought proper, returned with his army a short time after; 
pressed it more closely than he had done bt- ,, ^^ j. „ 
fore, and at last took it; but whether by force . .^ . ' 
'or stratagem is not agreed among historians. \\ 
Thus that city, which for ages had plundered tlie rest of 
the world, and enriched herself with the spoils of man^ 
kind, now felt in turn the sad reverse of fortune, and suf- 
fered all that barbarity could inflicts or patience ei^dure. 
The soldiers had free liberty to pillage all places excent 
the christian churches ; and, in the midiit of this horrible 
desolation, so. great was the reverence of these barbarittns 
for our holy reii.^ion, that the Pagan Ronoans found safety 
in applying to those of the Christian persuasion for pro- 
.tection. This dreadful devastation continued for three 
days ; and unspeakable ' were the precious monuments* 
both of art and learninj^, that sunk under the fury of the 
conquerors. However, there were still numberless traces 
of the city's former 'greaVness ; so that this capture seem- 
cit rather a correction than a total overthrow 

But the Gothic conquerors of the west though thiey had 
'buffered Rome to survive its first capture, now foimd how 
easy it was to become masters of it upoo any other occa« 
siou- Tlie extent of its wtlls had in fact made it almost 
impracticable for the inhabitants to .'defend them ; and as 
it was situated tn a plain, it might be'stormed without 
much difficulty. Besides this no succours were to be ex- 
pected from without ; for the number of the yeo^^U ^-^^ 
so extremely diminished, tttat ttie eu\ipxiTov'i vi^\^ '^^cJ^'^g:^ 
to rt^ujv 10 jRavcnoa, a place SQ £otu&^4 V| 'w^>^^'^\ ^^^^Jfc. 
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thc*y could be safe without the assistance of an arrhj, 
W'hui A)uri<' thtrcfore spared} Gesneiic, king of the Van- 
€!uIh, noi I (.Ms af.cr Cftntributtrd !o destroy : his mtrciless 
8( Irtiiis, lor iciirtccn d.ivs together, ravaged vrith irr.pla- 
cbbl.- i'ury, in the midst of that venerable place. Neither 
private dwelliii;;St nor public buildings, neither sex, nor 
age, nor religion, were the least protectioi^ against their 
Iu:»t or avLtrice. 

The capital of the empire being thus ransacked several 
timet, and Italy overrun by barbarous invaders, under va- 
rious denominations, from the remotest skirts of Europe, 
the western emperors for some time continued to hold the 
title without the power of royalty Horiorius lived- tiVi be 
saw hipiself stripped of the greatest part of his dominion^ 
his capital taken by the Goths, the Huns seized on Pan- 
nonia, the Alianes Suevi, and Vandals established in Spain, 
anii the Burgundians settled in Gaul, where the Goths al- 
so fixed themselves at lust. Aftt r some time, the intiabi- 
taitts of Rome also, being abandoned by their prince^f 
feebly attempted to take the supreme power into Ihdr 
own hands Armorica and Britain, seeing thtmselv^ 
forsakeru began to regulate themselves by their own laws. 
Tiius the power of the state was entirely broken, and tiios^ 
who assumed the title of emperoi'S only encountered cer- 
tain destruction. At length, even the very name of em- 
peror of the West expired upon the abdication of Augus- 
tulus ; and Odoacer, general of the Heruli, assumed thfs 
title of kin{<; of all Italy. Such was the end of this great 
empire, that had conquered mankind with lis arms, and 
instructed the world with its wisdom ; that had risen by 
temperance, and that fell by luxury ; that had been esta- 
blished by a spirit of pairiotism, and that sunk into ruin 
when the empire wab become so extensive that a IJoman 
citizen was but an empty name Its final dissojutibn hap- 
pened about five hundred and twenty-t^'o years after the 
battle of Pharsalia, an hundred and fony-six after the re- 
moval of the imperial seat to Constantinople^ and four 
hundred and seventy six after the nativity of our Saviour. 
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